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THEORY OF EQUATIONS. 


SECTION I. 

ON THE GENERAL PROPERTIES OF EQUATIONS. 


Definitions and Principles. 

1. Every equation under a rational form involving 
the powers of only one unknown quantity x, may, by 
dividing its two members by the coefficient of the highest 
power of x, and transposing the terms, be reduced to the 
form 

x’ + p v r" _1 + p 2 x"~* + ... + p„_,.r + p„ = 0; 

where a?", the highest power of x, is positive, and its co- 
efficient is unity; and p„ p„ ...p„, the coefficients of the 
other powers of x, are known quantities which may be 
positive, or negative, or zero. 

The equation is said to be of the number of dimen- 
sions, or of the degree, which is expressed by the index of 
the highest power of x which it involves; and to be com- 
plete, when it contains all the other inferior powers of x, and 
a constant or absolute term; otherwise, to be incomplete. 
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Every quantity or expression, real or imaginary, which, 
when substituted for x in the expression x " +p 1 a^ ,_1 + ... 
+ p„, makes the whole vanish, is called a root of the equa- 
tion 

a?* + p 1 a! ,, - 1 +p s ^- , + ... +p,_ 1 x + p, = 0. 

To solve an equation is to find all its roots. 

2. To effect the general solution of equations, would 
be to find the expressions for all the roots of an equation 
of any assigned degree in terms of its coefficients, the co- 
efficients being general symbols. This has hitherto been 
done only for equations of a degree not exceeding the 4 th ; 
and even for cubic equations, it will be seen that the 
functions of the coefficients which express the roots, are 
insufficient to give the numerical values of the roots when 
they are all real; hence we are led to suppose that if we 
could obtain general formulae for the roots of equations 
of the 5 th and superior degrees, we should be unable to 
obtain from them the numerical values of the roots by the 
simple substitution of the numerical values of the coeffi- 
cients. It has therefore become necessary to invent me- 
thods for obtaining, either exactly or approximately, the 
roots of numerical equations; and which, although only 
applicable to such equations, depend for their demonstra- 
tion upon certain general properties of equations, which it 
is the object of the following Articles to exhibit. The 
investigations constituting the Theory of Equations, wliich 
may in general be conducted by processes purely algebraical 
and elementary, besides affording a knowledge which will 
have its use in almost every branch of Analysis, will be 
found particularly serviceable as an exercise to the mathe- 
matical student. 

3. If the signs of the terms of any equation be all 
positive, it cannot have a positive root; and if the signs of 
a complete equation be alternately positive and negative, 
it cannot have a negative root. 
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For, in the former case, every positive quantity, sub- 
stituted for x, will give a positive result, instead of making 
the whole vanish, and therefore cannot be a root; and in 
the latter case, every negative quantity, substituted for x, 
will give a positive or negative result, according as the 
degree of the equation is even or odd, instead of making 
the whole vanish, and therefore cannot be a root. 

4. If a quantity a be a root of the equation 

X " + pi#" - ' + P 2 #*“* + ••• + Pn = 0> 

the first member is divisible by x — a without a remain- 
der, and conversely. 

Supppse the expression #" + p,#" -1 + p 2 #" -s + ... + p,, 
which we shall hereafter denote by t f(x), to be divided by 
x — a ; now since x — a is only of one dimension with re- 
spect to x, the division may be carried on till we obtain a 
remainder independent of x; let Q be the quotient, in which 
only positive powers of x will enter, and R the remainder ; 

.*./(#) = Q.(#-a) +*...(1). 

In this identical equation write a for x, then the first 
member becomes zero, because a is a root of f (x) = 0 ; 
also the term Q.(x — a) vanishes, since one of its factors 
vanishes and the other cannot become infinite ; therefore 
R = 0; and since R does not contain x, it is not altered 
by substituting a for x, and therefore zero is the value of 
R in equation (1), whatever be the value of #; that is, 
t f(x) is exactly divisible by x — a. 

Conversely, if the expression x " +p,#" -1 + ... + p. be 
divisible by x - a without a remainder, a is a root of 
the equation 

X n + p !#* -1 + p a #" -2 + ... + p„ = 0 . 

For, f(x) = Q. (x — a), where Q is a polynomial con- 
taining only positive powers of x ; if therefore x = a,J\a) 
= 0, or a is a root of the equation /'^r) = 0. 
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5. Hence, since a is evidently a root of at" — a" = 0, 
x* — a* is divisible by x — a, whether n be odd or even ; 

and the quotient = ,r" _1 + aa t" -! + a 4 #* -3 + ... + a" -1 . 

Also, when n is even, a? — a* is divisible by x + a ; since 
in that case, — a is a root of x n — a" = 0. 

When n is odd, - a is a root of x" + a" = 0 ; therefore 
in this case, x“ + a" is divisible by x + a, but not by x — a. 
If n is even, x n + a" is divisible by neither x + a nor x — a. 

6. To find the quotient and remainder, when the ex- 
pression x " + piX n ~ l + ... + p„ is divided by x — a, a being 
any quantity. 

Let the division be carried on till the remainder is 
independent of x, and let Q be the quotient and R the 
remainder; 

.•. x’ + p,.r* _1 + p 4 x*~ 2 + ... + p. «* Q (x - a) + R ... (1), 

in which identical equation, since R does not contain x, and 
Q contains only positive powers of x, if we write a for x, 
we get 

a’ +p 1 o" -1 + p 3 a’~ 3 + ... + p. = /?; 

that is, the remainder, after dividing f (at) by x — a, is 
equal to the value assumed by/ - (at) when in it a is 

written for x. 

Next, substituting this value of R in equation (l) 
and transposing, we have 

x* - a* + p, («■-' - a"' 1 ) + p 8 («'-* - a’~‘) + ... 

+ Pn-i(^~o) = Q(x -a); 

but the quantities at* — a”, at* -1 — a* -1 , ... are all divisible 
by x — a; therefore, effecting the division, we get (Art. 5.) 

x*- 1 + ax*~‘ + a 2 x n - 3 + ... + o’-' 

+ p, (»*■* + ax n ~ 3 + a 3 a >’-* + ... + a" -2 ) + ... p._, = Q; 
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or, arranging the result according to powers of x, 

Q = x a ~' + (a + p,) x*~* + (a ! + p,a + p 2 ) x m ~ 3 + 

(a 3 + p l ar + p 2 a + p 3 ) x n ~* + ... + (a"" 1 + p l a n ~ 1 

+ P 2 a " 3 + ••• + Pit- 1) ; 

that is, in the quotient of J'ix) divided by x — a, the 
coefficient of the first term a?” -1 is unity; and the coeffi- 
cients of the other terms are formed, one from the other, 
by multiplying the coefficient of the preceding term by a, 
and adding the coefficient of that term in f (,r), which 
involves the same power of x as the preceding term 
d„es. 

Existence of Roots and Factors. 

7- If two quantities a and b, when substituted for x 
in the expression J\x), give results affected with different 
signs, one root at least of the equation fix) = 0 lies be- 
tween them. 

Suppose a < 6, and suppose a to give a positive result, 
and b a negative result, when substituted for x in the 
expression f (x). Let P be the sum of the positive, N 
the sum of the negative terms in f(x) ; then when x = a, 
P — N is positive or P>N, and when x = 6, P — N is 
negative or P<N; let x change by insensible degrees 
from a to b, then P and A T both increase, but P increases 
slower than N, since when x — b, P<N ; consequently, 
for some intermediate value of x between a and b, P = N, 
or P- N = 0, or J'ix) becomes equal to zero; this value 
therefore is a root of the equation. 

If the smaller quantity a gave a negative result, the 
proof would be precisely similar. 

Also, since the first member of the equation may pass 
several times from positive to negative, or from negative 
to positive, by the substitution of gradually ascending 
values between a and b, it follows that several roots of 
/( x) = 0 may be comprised between a and b, and we are 
certain that one is. 
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8. Hence, if there exist no real quantity which, sub- 
stituted for t v , will make J\x) vanish, f(x) must be posi- 
tive for every value of x\ for if J\x) became negative 
for any value b, since by putting it under the form 


/(•*) = ( 


, Pi P 2 
1 +— +^ + 
x or 


p -\ 

W’ 


and substituting « , that is a quantity indefinitely large, 
for x, we necessarily obtain a positive result ( co )" (the 
quantity within the brackets being reduced to unity), 
the equation f(x) = 0 would have a real root, lying be- 
tween b and so (Art. 7), which is contrary to the supposi- 
tion. 

Also, if in f(x), we substitute — to for x, we evi- 
dently get a result (— to )"; i. e., + oo , or - cc , according 
as n is even or odd. 


9. It is always possible to assign such a finite positive 
value to x, that for that and every greater value, f{x) shall 
be positive ; and such a finite negative value, that for that 
and every greater negative value, J\x) shall be positive 
or negative, according as n is even or odd. 

Let p be the greatest coefficient without regard to 
signs ; then if 


x ">p (x n ~' + x*~ ! + 
we shall of course have 


+ x + I) >p 


1 

x-1 


,v*>p i x n 1 + p 2 x* 2 + ... +p,_ 1 * +p , ; 


because in the latter inequality some of the terms may be 
negative, and no positive term is greater than the cor- 
responding term in the former case. Now the inequality 


x" > p : is satisfied, if x" = or > x’ P 


x — 1 


X — 1 


or if x = or >p + 1 ; therefore p + 1, and every greater 
number, is a value of x which makes the first term of 
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x' + p, x'~' + ... + p„ greater than the sum of all the other 
terms; or makes the value of J\x) positive. 

Again, let x = — y ; then, according as n is even or 
odd, 

x" + PiX*' 1 + ... +p„_,a? + p n becomes 
y" -PlVn-l + ... -Pn-lV+P,, 
or - (j r - py~ l + ... + p.-iv - Pn)- 

Now by what has already been proved, the value 
p+1, and every greater value for y, makes the former 
expression positive, and the latter negative ; but this value 
of y corresponds to - (p + 1) for x, at the same time that 
the preceding functions of y correspond to J'(x) ; therefore 
the value — (p + l), or any greater negative value for x, 
makes x* + p l x n _ l + ... + p n positive or negative, accord- 
ing as n is even or odd. 

This proposition shews what term in (x) is the most 
important, when very large values are given to x; viz. 
the term which involves the highest power of x. 

10. Every equation of an odd degree has at least one 
real finite root of a sign contrary to that of its last term ; 
and every equation of an even degree with its last term 
negative has at least two real finite roots of different signs. 

First, let the equation be of an odd degree with its 
last term negative ; then x = 0 gives a negative result, and 
x = p + 1 gives a positive result (p being the greatest 
coefficient without regard to signs) ; therefore the equa- 
tion has at least one real positive root between 0 and 
p + 1. If the last term be positive, then x = 0 gives a 
positive result, and x = — (p + 1) gives a negative result ; 
therefore the equation has at least one real negative root 
between 0 and — (p + l). 

Secondly, let the equation be of an even degree with its 
last term negative ; then x = 0 gives a negative result, and 
each of the values, x = p + 1, x = — (p + l), gives a posi- 
tive result ; therefore the equation has at least two real 
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roots, one positive between 0 and p + 1, and the other ne- 
gative between 0 and — (p + I). 

Obs. The mere existence of the roots may be proved, 
without reference to Art. 9, as follows. 

In an equation of an odd degree, if the last term be 
negative, x = 0 gives a negative result, and x = co gives a 
positive result ; therefore, there is at least one real root 
between 0 and co , or one positive root. Similarly, if the 
last term be positive, x = 0, x = — oo , gives results with 
different signs, and therefore include between them, at least 
one real negative root. 

If the equation be of an even degree with its last term 
negative, then x = 0 gives a negative result, and x = ± eo , 
a positive result ; therefore the equation has at least two 
real roots of different signs. 

11. If an equation have only one change of signs, it 
can only have one positive root. 

Since the equation has only one change of signs, it will 
have one or more positive terms, and all the rest will be 
negative; therefore (Art. 10) it will necessarily have a posi- 
tive root a ; let p r x n ~ r be the last positive term, and let the 
equation be divided by x n ~ T , and it will be 

X T + PiX r ~' + +Pr~ ^ r+ ' + ... +^_ r ] -°i 

then when x = a, the two parts become equal, but if x > a, 
the first part increases and the second diminishes ; and if 
x < a (continuing positive), the first part diminishes and the 
second increases ; therefore it is impossible that for any 
positive value except x = a, the two parts should be equal, 
or that the equation should have more than one positive 
root. 


12. Hence, we are certain of the existence of a real 
finite root in every equation unless it be of an even degree 
with its last term positive, in which case it may have no 
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real root ; but then there may, and, as will hereafter be 
shewn, must exist an impossible expression of the form 
a + fi ■%/ — 1 (a and /3 being possible quantities) which, 
substituted for x in fix), will make the whole vanish. 
We shall therefore, for the present, assume that every 
equation admits a root of the form a + fi^/ —l, a and fi 
being real finite quantities, or either of them being zero ; 
that is, we shall assume, not only that every equation 
has a root expressible by algebraical symbols, but that 
a+(iy/~l is the form which the root necessarily takes. 

13. Every equation has as many roots as it has dimen- 
sions, and no more. 

Since every equation has necessarily a root real or ima- 
ginary, let a x be a root of f (x) = 0 ; then J\x) is divisible 
by x — a, ; let /j(<z) be the quotient, 

•••/(•*) = (»- )/(*)> 

denoting a polynomial of n — I dimensions, exactly 
similar to J'fx), and having therefore the same properties. 
Hence f x (x) = 0 must have a root real or imaginary ; let 
this be a 2 , and let /J( l r), a polynomial of n — 2 dimensions, 
be the quotient of f\fx) divided by x — Oj ; 

•••/(•*) = (» “ a » )/*(*)> 
and f(x) = (<r - a,) (<r - af)Jl (a?). 

Similarly, K ffx) = (a? - o 3 ) fifx) ; and proceeding in 
this manner, we shall at last come to a quotient of only 
one dimension in (.r - a„) f n (.r), where^fa?) is numerical, 
and must equal unity, because the coefficient of x" in J\m) 
is unity, so that 

/,-*(■*) = (* - = (* - a.-,) (•* - «n) ; 

therefore, by successive substitutions, we have 
f(x) = (x - a,) ( x -of) (a - a 3 ) ... (x - o„_,) ( w - a,). 

Now in order that the product of n simple factors may 
vanish, it is sufficient that any one of the factors should 
2 
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vanish ; therefore we shall satisfy the equation /‘(.r) = 0, 
by giving to x any one of the n values o M o 2 , a 3 , ... a„. 

Neither can we satisfy it by any other values ; for, if 
possible, let e be a root of J\x) = 0, e being different from 
each of the quantities o„ a a , ... a n ; then /’(e) or (e — a,) 
(e — a 2 ) ... (e - a„) must be equal to zero ; but this is im- 
possible since not one of the factors is so; therefore e is 
not a root. Therefore every equation of the w th degree 
has n roots, and no more ; and every polynomial of the- 
71 th degree is resolvable into one determinate system of n 
simple factors. 

Obs. In the above proposition, the divisors are not 
necessarily different from one another ; any number, or all, 
of them may be alike : and it is in this sense that an 
equation is said to have as many roots as it has dimensions, 
namely, that its first member is resolvable into as many 
simple factors, equal or unequal, as it has dimensions, each 
of which equated to zero will furnish a root ; so that as 
many times as any factor x — a occurs in its first mem- 
ber, so many roots equal to a will the equation have. As 
the existence of equal roots in an equation can be easily 
detected, and the equation cleared of them, we shall in 
general suppose that to be the case ; in order to get rid 
of exceptions to which several of our conclusions would 
otherwise be liable. 

14. If a polynomial of the n lh order, 

f(x) = p 0 af + p,®" -1 + p^' 8 + 8ec. + p»_, x + p„ , 
be made identically equal to zero by more than n different 
values of x, then each coefficient p 0 ,pi. Sec. must be sepa- 
rately equal to zero, and f(x) must be identically equal 
to zero for every value of x ; for, otherwise, the equation 
f(x) = 0, would be satisfied by more than n different 
values of x, which is impossible. 

Hence, also, if we have, for more than « different values 
of x, 

p„x n + p 1 x n ~ l + Sec. + p, = p'„x” + p'.r" -1 + Sec. + pi , 
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since this equation may be written 

<Po ~ Pa) *’ + (pi - Pi) + & c - + P» - Pn - 0, 

we must have p 0 = p o> Pi =Pi» &c., Pn = P»? and the two 

polynomials will be identical for every value of tr. 

15. Hence, if we know a root a of the equation 

y’(a’) = 0, we may divide the first member by x — a, and the 

quotient put equal to zero, will be an equation, one dimen- 
sion lower, containing Jthe remaining roots ; or we may form 
the reduced equation immediately, without the trouble of 
division, by the rule of Art. 6. Similarly, if we know two 
roots a and b of /’(■*) = 0, by dividing its first member by 
(,v — a) ( a> - b ), and putting the quotient equal to zero, we 
shall obtain an equation, two dimensions lower, containing 
the remaining roots. And in general, if we know n — r roots 
of /’(*) = 0, by dividing J'Qc) by the product of the simple 
factors corresponding to these roots, we may form the re- 
duced equation of r dimensions, <p (a>) = 0, containing the 
remaining roots; and if J'(x) = 0 has only n — r real roots, 
then all the roots of <p (.r) = 0 are imaginary, and in this 
case <p (a?) is a polynomial of an even number of dimensions 
with its last term positive, and is incapable of being made 
negative by any real value of .r, (Arts. 8 and 12). 

Hence also, if all the real roots a x , a^, ... of an 
equation of n dimensions have been obtained, the equation 
will be 

(r - «,) (,r - a.,) ... (.r - a„_ r ) . <p (,r) = 0, 
where <p (,r) is such as has been described. 

16. Impossible roots enter equations by pairs, each 
pair corresponding to a real quadratic factor of the poly- 
nomial forming the first member. 

Let a + /3 \/ — 1 represent one of the imaginary roots, 
and let it be substituted for .r in the first member of the 
equation r) = 0. The result will consist of two parts. 
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possible quantities which involve the powers of a and the 
even powers of /3 y/'—l, and impossible quantities which in- 
volve the odd powers of fi \/— I ; let P be the sum of the 
possible quantities, and Qj3\/— " i that of the impossible 
quantities ; therefore the whole result is 

P+ 

where P and Q contain only even powers of (3. 

Now since a + fly /— 1 is a root,* 

P + =0; 

and as no part of P can be destroyed by Qf 3\/—l, this 
resolves itself into P = 0 , Q = 0 . Now for x substitute 
a — or change the sign of /3 in the former result ; 

then since P and Q contain only even powers of j3, the 
result is 

P-Q(3y/~1, 

which, since P = 0, Q = 0, is equal to zero ; therefore 
a-/ W~l is a root of J"{x) = o. Therefore the proposed 
equation admits a pair of roots a + /3 \/ - 1 and a- [ 3 sZ-l, 
which are said to be conjugate to one another ; and its first 
member admits the two factors 

x~a~l 3\/-l, <v-a + (3\/-l, 

and will therefore be divisible by their product which equals 

(<v - a)‘ + /3“ or w* - 2 ax + a 2 + /3 2 . 

In the same manner it might be shewn that when the co- 
efficients are rational, surd-roots of the form a ± ^/b enter 
equations by pairs. 

17- Hence the total number of impossible roots in any 
equation will always be even ; and every equation of an even 
degree may be resolved into real factors of the second degree; 
for every pair of impossible roots will produce a real quad- 
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ratic factor ; and the possible roots, since there is an even 
number of them, may also be divided into pairs, each of 
which will produce a real factor of the second degree. 


Also, since a polynomial of the « th degree, always 

admits n divisors real or imaginary of the first degree, it will 

, . n(n - 1) . , , , 

admit — — - — different divisors, real or imaginary, of the 

, , n (n — l) (n — 2) , . . . , , 

second degree; of the third degree; &c. ; 


1 . 2.3 


and, in general, it will admit 


« (« — 1) ... (n — r + l) 
1 . 2 . 3 ... r 


of 


the r’ h degree, as each of these will be a combination of 
r out of the n simple factors. Also the total number of 
divisors of all degrees will be 2”— 1. 


18. To actually decompose the first member of a given 
equation /"(*) — 0, into its real, simple or quadratic factors, 
is the great problem to the solution of which all enquiries 
in this subject are directed ; but the inverse problem, to 
form the equation when the roots are given, offers no dif- 
ficulty; for, knowing the component factors of the poly- 
nomial forming its first member, we can determine that 
polynomial by the common process of multiplication. Thus, 
to form the equation whose roots are a, — b,c,c, a ± /3 \/ — 1 , 
we must multiply together the factors x - a, x + b, (x - c)*, 
x 1 - 2ax + a s + /3 2 . 


Relations between the Coefficients and Roots. 

19. To find the relations between the coefficients and 
roots of an equation. 

We must first ascertain the law of formation of the pro- 
ducts of any number of binomial factors x + a, x + b, 
* + c, &c., which have all the same first term x, but dif- 
ferent second terms a, b, c, &c. 
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By actual multiplication we get 

(x a) (x + b) = x* + (o + 6) x + a b 
(x + o) (x + 6) (x + c) = x 3 + (a + b + c) x* 

+ (a& + «c + be) x + abc 

(x + a) (x + ft) (x + e) (x + d) = x 4 + (a + b + c + d) x 3 

+ (ah + ac + ad + be + bd +cd ) x* 
+ (abc + abd + acd + bc d) x + abed. 

In these products we observe that the index of x dimi- 
nishes by unity in each term, from the first term where it is 
the same as the number of factors, to the last where it 
is zero ; also the coefficient of the first term is unity, that of 
the second is the sum of the second terms of the binomial 
factors, that of the third term is the sum of the products of 
every two, that of the fourth term is the sum of the products 
of every three, and the last term is the product of all the 
second terms of the binomial factors. To prove these laws 
of the indices and coefficients generally true, we must shew 
that if they be true for n - 1 factors, they will be true for n 
factors. Let therefore the product of n — 1 factors 

(x + «) (x + fc) (x + e) ... (x + fc)=x" -1 + x* _s + S 2 k"~ 3 + ... 

+ S r _iX" r + ... + *S»-i, 

where S t , S 2 , 8rc. denote the sum, the sum of the products 
of every two, &c., of the n — 1 quantities a, b, c... k. Now 
introduce another factor x + l, and we find for result 

x*+ (*S*i + [) x"-' + ($,>+ lS t ) x*-'+ ... 

+ (S r +lS r _ l )x’-' + ... + li >\- ,. 

With respect to the indices, the law is unchanged ; with 
respect to the coefficients, that of the first term is still unity; 
that of the 2nd 

= S t + l = sum of the n quantities a, b, c , ... I ; 
that of the 3rd 

= ,y s + IS, = sum of the products of every two ; 
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that of the (r + l) tfl 

= »S’ r + l Sr-, = sum of the products of every r ; 
and the last term 

= lS n . t = the product of the n quantities. 

If therefore the law of formation of the product be true 
for n — 1 factors, it is true for n ; but it is verified for 2, 3, 
8tc., factors, therefore it is generally true. 

Now let a , 6, e, ... i be the n roots of the equation 
f(x) = 0; then 

+ p,;*"' 1 + ... + p,x*~ r + ... + p. 

= (x — a) (x — b) (x — c) ... (x — l) 

<= x* + Six*-' + S i x n ~’ 1 + ... + S T x"~ r + ... S n , 

where , S',, S s , & c. denote the sums of the various combina- 
tions (taken singly, two and two, &c.) of — a, — b, &c. ; 
that is, of the roots with their signs changed; therefore, 
equating coefficients, 

Pl = ^*1) Pi ~ *•* P T c Pn = ^ i 

or, coefficient of 2nd term with its proper sign = sum of the 
roots with their signs changed ; 
coefficient of 3rd term with its proper sign = sum of the 
products of every two roots with their signs changed ; 
coefficient of the (r+l) th term with its proper sign = sum of 
the products of every r roots with their signs changed ; 

and the last term with its proper sign = the product of all 
the roots with their signs changed. 

Or, if we choose, which is more convenient, to employ 
in the enunciation both the roots and the coefficients with 
their proper signs, we have 

— Pi = sum of the roots, p 2 = sum of the products of 
every two, — p 3 = sum of the products of every three; and 
generally, (— l) r p r = sum of the products of every r roots. 
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20. These relations, which furnish n equations be- 
tween the roots and the coefficients, do not afford any 
immediate means of finding the roots ; and if we wished 
to employ them to find one of the roots by the elimination 
of the n — 1 others, we should always arrive at an equation 
similar to the proposed. 

Let, for example, the equation be of the third degree, 
a> 3 + p,a? s + p,x + p 3 = 0, roots a, b, c; 

.*• Pi « - (a + b + c), 
p 2 = ab + ac + be, 
p 3 = - abc; 

to eliminate b and c between these equations, multiply the 
first by a 2 , and the second by a, and add them to the third, 
and we find 

a 3 + p, a? + p,a + p, = 0. 

21 . But although not leading to the determination 
of the roots, the above relations will enable us to discover 
many of their properties; and they are to be regarded as 
constituting one of the fundamental propositions of the 
Theory of Equations. At present we shall employ them 
to find the values of some of the more common symmetrical 
functions of the roots ; that is, of functions in which each 
root is alike involved, so that their values are unaltered 
when any two of the roots are interchanged. 

(l.) To find the sum of the squares of the roots of 

/(*) = 0 - 

-p, = a + b + c + ... + /; 
p\ = a 2 + b 2 + <? + ... + P + 2 (ab + ac + be + ... ) 

= sum of squares + 2 p s ; 

sum of squares «= p\ — 2 p s . 

(2.) To find the sum of the reciprocals of the roots. 
(- = be ... I + ac ...l + ab ... I + ... 

(- 1 )'p„ = abc ... I ; 
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iii i 

••• - + T + - = -• 

a b c l p„ 


(3.) To find the sum of - + 

b a c a 

Thi!, -“(; + 5 + -n)- 1+ ‘(^ + i + - + 7)' 1+ - 

-(« + »+... + 0(; + j+...+l)-* 

\ Pn ) P» 


22. The following are examples of depressing an 
equation when one or more of its roots are known ; or 
of forming it when all its roots are known; also of re- 
solving certain polynomials into their factors. 


(l.) To find the roots of a* — l = 0. 

One root is x *= 1 ; dividing by w — 1, we get the quad- 
ratic a? + x + 1 = 0 containing the other two roots, and 
which gives for their values 

- 1 ± \/-3 

x . 

2 


(2.) To find the roots of x 6 — 9a? 3 + x* — 9 = 0. 

The first member = a? (a? 2 — 9) + at 2 — 9 = («*+ 1) (a?* - 9) 
=* (a + X) (a? 2 — x + 1) (a? + 3) (a? - 3) ; 

. the five values of x are -1,-3, 3, - — — — - . 


(3.) A root of 

a?’ + a? 8 - 9a? 7 + 3a? 6 - 8 a? + 8 X* — 3 x 3 + 9x s - x - 1 =0 
3 
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is unity ; it is required to form the equation containing 
the remaining roots ; it is (Art. 6) 

afi + (1 + I) a? 7 + (2 - 9) a? 5 + (- 7 + 3) ar* + (— 4 - 8) a? 4 
+ (- 12 + 8) a? 3 + (— 4 — 3) a? 2 + (- 7 + 9)a? + (2 - 1) =0; 
or 2a? 7 — 7a? 6 — 4a? 5 — 12a? 4 — 4a? 3 — 7a? 2 + 2a? +' 1 = 0. 

(4.) To form the equation whose roots are 

4,-1,£(-3±v/^31). 

It is (a? — 4) (a? + 1) (a? 2 + 3x + 10) = 0 ; 

or a? 4 — 3 a? 2 — 42a? — 40 = 0. 

Similarly, the biquadratic with real coefficients, one of 
whose roots is ^ (y/ 3 + y/ — 1), is a? 4 — a a + 1 = 0. 

(5.) The equation of eight dimensions (in which the 
coefficients are dependent upon one another by particular 
relations) 

a? 8 + 4 na? 6 + 2a? 1 — 4 na? 2 + 1=0, 
may be solved as a quadratic; for it becomes successively 

(-■+ !,)■ + «(«■- 1) -o, 

^a? 2 - 2 + 4n ^a? 2 — + 4n 2 = 4 (n 2 - l) , 

a? 2 -— =2\/» s -l - 2 n, a? 1 - 2 a? 2 (y/ w ! - 1 — n) = 1 ; 

Cu 

and by reason of the double values of the radical quantities 
involved, the eight roots are expressed by one formula 

a? = \/ (y/ n + 1 — y/ n) ( y / n — 1 + y/ n ). 

Solution of Binomial Equations with the help of a Table of Sines. 

(6.) The preceding is an instance of what must happen 
whenever the general solution of any equation can be effect- 
ed, as stated in Art. 2. We shall next give an example of 
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an equation of the » th degree, where it is possible to get a 
formula expressing the n roots and no other quantities, viz. 
the binomial equation 

ar" ± 1 = 0. 

This is the only extensive class of equations that has 
been solved by a general method ; and the discussion of 
the nature and properties of the roots is of great interest 
and importance in the Theory of Equations. It is con- 
venient to consider the two cases a?" — 1 = 0 and ar* + 1 * 0 
separately. 

(7-) All the roots of ar" — I = 0 are impossible, except 
one when n is odd, and two when n is even. 

If we expel the factors a? — 1 or - 1 according as n is 
odd or even, the depressed equations are 

a?”" 1 + ar" - * + ... + a? + 1 = 0, 
ar" -! + a?" -4 + ... + ar*+ 1=0; 

of which, the former cannot have a positive root, and it 
cannot have a negative root since the proposed cannot 
have a negative root, n being odd ; and the latter, since 
it contains only even powers of ar, can neither have a 
positive nor a negative root ; therefore the depressed equa- 
tions have all their roots impossible. 

Since the proposed equation is the same as ar* = I, 
the condition which it expresses is, that the arithmetical 
or algebraical values of ar are such, that, being raised to 
the » lh power, they produce unity. On this account the 
roots of ar” — 1 = 0 are called the n th roots of unity. 

(8.) To solve the equation ap" — 1 = 0. 

Since the equation can only have the real roots I 
and — 1, we may assume ar = cos# ± v— 1 sin 0; for this 
value will coincide with the real roots when 0 is zero or 
a multiple of 7 r, and in all other cases will be imaginary. 
Then De Moivre's formula gives 

ar" = cos n 9 ± \/ - 1 sin n 9 ; 
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therefore all values of 9 determined by the condition 
cos n9 y/ — 1 sin n 9 = 1 , 

will give values of as which are roots of the proposed; 
therefore we must separately have sin n9 = 0, cos n9 = + 1, 
and consequently n9 must be an even multiple of ir, = 2Xw 
suppose, where X is any integer whatever. Hence all values 
of x comprised in the formula 


2Xir j — . 2Xw . 

x = cos — — ± v -1 sin ... (1) 

n n 


are roots of a? — 1 = 0, or are n ,h roots of unity. 

Moreover, this expression has n different values and 
no more. 

For, taking X from zero to (n — 1) or ^ n accord- 
ing as n is odd or even, we find in the first case, one real 
value + 1 when X = 0, and ^ (n - 1) pairs of imaginary 
values corresponding to values of X from 1 to (n — l), 
or n values on the whole ; and in the second case, we find 
one real value + 1 when X = 0 , one real value — 1 when 
X = ^ n , and j^n — 1 pairs of imaginary values correspond- 
ing to values of X from 1 to — 1, or n values on the 
whole. 

And all these imaginary values are different from one 
another, because the series of angles involved in them, 

2w 6tt (n — iW (n — 2W , . 

n n n n n 


are all different from oi*e another, and all less than 7r. 

Also the formula (l) has no more than n values. 

For if we take X negative, the two values are not 
altered but only interchanged ; and if we take X = or > n, 
the effect is to add a multiple of 2w to one of the angles (2) 
which alters neither the cosine nor sine; and lastly, if we 
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consider the values of x corresponding to values of X, m and 
n — m equally distant from 0 and «, we shall find them the 
same ; for, taking \ = n — m, 

2 (n — tn) 7 r / — . 2 (ra — m) i r 

x = cos — — ± v - 1 sm 

n n 

— 2 ?n 7T y . — 2m7T 2OT7T / . 2/72 7T 

= cos ± v —l sin = cos tv — 1 sm , 

n n n n 

the same as when \ = m; so that we can get no new values 
by taking X greater than ^ n . 

Therefore the formula can never assume any other 
values than the n different ones resulting from taking X 
from 0 to |(» - l) or according as » is odd or even ; 
since therefore the formula 


2 X 7T / . 2X 7T 

cos ± V — 1 sin 

n n 


equally expresses all the roots of *" — 1=0, and no other 
quantities, it is the complete solution of that equation. 


(9.) Hence we observe that for any value of X, except 
zero, or \n when n is even, the two corresponding roots 
are conjugate, and one is the reciprocal of the other; for 


( 2 X 7T / . 2X7r\ / 2 X 7T / . 2X7T' 

cos + V -1 sin cos V -1 sm 

\ n n I \ n 


n 


) 


Also, since 


2 X 7 

n 


r / — . 

cos ± v - 1 sm 


2X 7T 
n 


/ 2t r 1 . 2t r\ ±A 

= I cos — ) , 

\ n n J 


we observe the remarkable relation among the imaginary 

roots, that they are all powers of the first imaginary root 

. 2 tt y — .27 r , 

corresponding to X = 1, viz. cos — + V — 1 sm — ; so that 

n n 
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if we denote this by a, the series of imaginary ro«ts will be 


a, a 
111 1 
a’ a” ^ -==* 


n-1 

a 3 .... a 2 or a 


w— 2 
2 


or 


n-2 * 

a 2 a 2 


or, since a* = 1, the lower line may be replaced by 

n-f 1 w+ 2 

« — 1 n— 2 9 2 . 

a , a a * or a ; 

a 

therefore, since a* = — I when n is even, all the roots of 
a?" — i = 0 are contained in the series 

, 2 H_2 11-1 

1 , a, & y ••• a j ci • 

(10.) We next come to the case of r* + I » 0, all 
whose roots are impossible, except one when n is odd. For 
if n be even, it is manifest that every real quantity, posi- 
tive or negative, when substituted for x gives a positive 
result, and therefore cannot be a root ; and when n is odd, 
expelling the factor x + 1, the depressed equation is 
x“~ l - x"~‘ + x’~ 3 — ... - X + 1 = 0, 
which cannot have a negative root (Art. 3), and it cannot 
hare a positive root because the proposed cannot have a 
positive root, therefore all its roots are imaginary. 

(11.) To solve the equation x n + 1 =0. 

As before, we may assume 

x = cos 9 =t* l sin 9 , 
x" = cos n9 ± \/— T sin n9 ; 
hence all values of 9 which satisfy the condition 
cos n9 ± sin n9 = — I, 

will give values of x which are roots of the proposed ; hence 
we must separately have sin n9 = 0, cos n9 = — 1 ; there- 
fore n9 must be an odd multiple of tt, = (2 A + 1) ir sup- 
pose, where X is any integer whatever. Hence all values of 
x comprised in the formula 
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cos 


(2X + 1)tt 


± y/~—\ sii 


( 2 X + 1 ) 7 r 


n n 

are roots of x" + X = 0, or are n ,h roots of negative unity. 

Moreover, this formula will give for x, n different 
values and no more. 

For, taking X from Oto ^ (n — 1) or - 1, according 
as n is odd or even, we find, in the former case, ^ (n - 1) 
pairs of imaginary values corresponding to values of X from 

0 to ^ (m - 1) - 1, and one real value - 1 for X = ^ (n - 1), 
or n values on the whole ; and, in the latter case, we find 

1 n pairs of imaginary values corresponding to values of X 
from 0 to -k n — 1 , or n values on the whole. And all 
these imaginary roots are different, because the angles in- 
volved in them 


Sir Sir (» — 2)?r (m — I)tt 
" 9 ■ " or —————— 

n n n n 


..(3) 


are all different, and less than ir. And the above-mentioned 
n values are all which the formula can give for x. For if 
we take negative multiples of 7r, the values of x are the 
same as if those multiples were positive ; and if we take 
X= or>«, the effect is to add a multiple of 27r to one 
of the angles (3), which alters neither the cosine nor sine. 
If X = n - 1, 

(2 n — lW / — - . (2w — iW 

x = cos -- ± V — 1 sin 


n 


n 


— 7T J . — TT IT / . 7 T 

= cos ± v - 1 sin — = cos - t V — 1 sin — , 

n n n n 

the same as when X = 0 ; 

and if X = « — 1 — m , 


X = cos 


(2m - 2wi — l)7r ± ^ — - . (2n — 2m-l)7r 


sm- 


n 


(2m + l)7r /— (2m +l)w, 

^ V — 1 sin - 


n 


n 
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the same as when X = m ; so that values of X, equally 
distant from 0 and n — 1, give the same values of x, and 
therefore we can get no new values by taking X > 4 («-!)• 

Therefore the formula can never assume any other 
values than the n different ones resulting from taking X 
from 0 to ^ (n — 1) or \n — X, according as n is odd or 
even ; since therefore the formula 

(2X + 1 ) 7T / . (2X + l)7T 

x = cos — — ± a/ — 1 sin - — , 

n n 


equally expresses all the roots of x" + 1=0, and no other 
quantities, it is the complete solution of that equation. 


(12.) As in the former case, it may be shewn that if 
a denote the first imaginary root cos — + \/~—l sin — , all 
the imaginary roots may be represented by 


n 


« 5 , 


a, a ", 
1 1 


a’ a 3 ’ a 5 ’"' a- 2 


or 


or, since a* = - 1, and therefore ar n = 1, the lower line 
may be replaced by 


or a 


therefore, since a = — 1 when n is odd, all the roots of 
a?" + 1 = 0 are contained in the series 


It may be observed that the case of .r“ + 1 = 0 (« odd), 
might have been reduced to that of y n — 1 = 0, by making 
x= -y. 

We shall now give the resolution of x n ± I into its 
factors. 


( 13 .) To resolve x * - 1 into its factors. 
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Put .r* — 1 = 0 ; 

.•. a?" = 1 = cos 2Xir ± y/ -1 sin 2Xir, X being any integer ; 

2 X 7T / . 2 X 7T 

.*. a? = cos V — 1 sin , 

w « 


a pair of values (except when 2X = 0 or any multiple of n, 
when there will be only one value) to which corresponds 
the quadratic factor 

, 2Xir 

ar — 2a? cos + 1, 


where X begins from 1. 

First, let n be even, then + 1 and — 1 are roots, and 
a? 8 — 1 a factor; and, by taking X from 1 to - 1 , we 
obtain the other quadratic factors, 

a?” - 1 = (a? ! - 1) (a? 2 — 2a; cos — + 1) (a?* — 2a? cos — + l) ... 

n n 

, , (n— 2) 7r 

..Aar - 2a? cos 1- 1). 

n 

If we take X greater than £ n - 1, or less than 1, the 
factors recur. 


Secondly, let n be odd, then + 1 is a root, and a? — 1 a 
simple factor ; and by taking X from l to ^ (» - 1), we 
obtain all the quadratic factors, 

.’. a?" — X «= (a? — l) (a?® — 2a? cos — + l) (a? 1 -2a? cos — + l)... 

, n n 


... (a>* — 2a? cos 


(n — l) 7r 
n 


+ *)• 


(14.) To resolve a?* + 1 into its factors. 
Let a?" + 1 — 0 ; 


.•. a?" => - 1 = cos (2X + 1) ir ± sin (2X + l)ir, 

X being any integer ; 

. .+ 1)tt y 

\ a? =» cos — iy-1 »in 

n 

4 


(2X+l)ir y — . (2X + l)w 
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a pair of values (except when 2\ + 1 is any multiple of n, 
when there will be only one value) to which corresponds 
the quadratic factor 


, (2X + lW 

ar — 2 x cos — — + 1 , 


where X begins from zero. 

First, let n be even, then taking X from 0 to \ n - 1, 
we have all the quadratic factors, 


7 r 

.r* + 1 = (x 8 - 2xcos _ + 1) (x 2 - 
n 


n 


(x* — 2 x cos 


(n — 1 ) 7r 


+ 1 ). 


Secondly, let n be odd, then — 1 is a root, and x + 1 a 
simple factor; and by taking X from 0 to ^ (» — 1) — t, 
we find the ^ (n - 1) quadratic factors, 


x* + 1 = (x + l) (.r^-axcos— + 1) (x 2 - 2xcos — + 1)... 

n n 

, , „ (n - 2) ir 

... (or — 2x cos — + ]). 


We shall next give the resolution into its factors of 
another remarkable expression, which includes the preced- 
ing as particular cases ; and deduce from it several import- 
ant results. 


(15.) To resolve x*"- 2cos0x" + 1 into its quadratic 
factors. 

Solving the equation x 2 ” - 2 cos 0x* +1=0, (l) we find 
x” =cos# =t y / -1 sin 9 = cos(2Xir + 0) ± \/-l sin(2Xw+ 9), 
X being any integer ; 


aX'jr + 9 / — . 2Xtt + 9 . 

x = cos =*= v —Ism , (2) 

, n n 

a formula which gives the 2 n values of x, and no other 
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quantities. First, taking X from 0 to n — 1, we obtain 2 n 
different values ; for if two of them were alike, for instance 
when X = p, X = q, as two angles cannot have their sines 
and cosines identical unless they differ by a multiple of 

2 x, it would be necessary that W ^ — — should be a 


multiple of 2ir, which is impossible, since p and q are both 
less than n. 


Again, suppose X = n p + r, where p is any positive 
or negative integer, and r is a positive integer less than 
n, so that X falls beyond the limits 0 and « — I, and may 
represent any number whatever ; then 


( 2rir + 0\ / — . ( 2rw+9\ 

x = cos (2 pir A — — 1 ± V -1 sm I 2p7r + I 


2rir + 9 / — . 2 rw + 0 

= cos ± V — 1 sin . 

n n 


the same as when X = r. Hence the formula can never 
acquire any other values than the 2 n different ones which 
result from taking X from 0 to n — 1 ; it is therefore 
the complete solution of equation (1). 


To the pair of values (2), corresponds the quadratic 
factor 


tf 2 


2Xir + 9 

— 2x cos 

n 


+ 1 ; 


and by taking X from 0 to n - 1, we shall obtain the n 
quadratic factors required ; 

Q 

x in — 2 cos 9x n +1 = (a? 2 - 2» cos — + 1) 

n 

„ 2 ir + 9 _ > , 4ir + 0 . 

(x‘ — 2af cos + 1 ) (ar — 2x cos + 1) ... 

n n 

, , Q 2(n - \)tt + 9 

... (jt* — 2x cor— ; + 1). 

« 
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Obs. When n is even, since 


2\ir + 0 (2\ir+9 \ /2(X + AnW + 9\ 

cos = —cos I — — + *- 1 = -cos I * I, 

it appears that the factors corresponding to X and to 
X + A n will only differ in the sign of the second term ; 
therefore, when we have obtained the first half of the 
factors by taking X from 0 to — 1, we may find the 
next half corresponding to values of X from A n to n — 1, 
by changing the signs of the second terms of the former. 


( 16 ). Also, since a? s " — 2 cos 9x' + 1 remains unaltered 
when we change the sign of 0, its quadratic factors may be 
arranged in pairs under the general form 


2Xtt±0 

ar — 2* cos + 1, 


where X is to be taken from 0 to or ^(n - X) according 
as n is even or odd ; it being observed that each of the 
values X = 0, X = •£«, gives only a single factor, and not a 
pair. 


(17.) To resolve sin n9, cos n$, into their factors, n 
being any integer. 

We know that these can be expressed by polynomials 
containing only powers of sin 9, and of which in certain 
cases cos 9 is also a factor ; our object is to determine the 
factors of those polynomials. 

First, suppose n odd ; then, both signs being taken, 

( ff 

a? — 2x cos — + 1 
ra 

/ 2 IT ± 0 \/s 47r \ 

I or - 2 x cos + 1 I I ar - 2a? cos + 1 1 . . . 

/. (n — I W ± (? \ 

... I ar* - 2a? cos — + I 1 . 
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Now make w = 1, and for — write 20, and for — , 2a; 

n n 

and extract the square root of both sides ; 

sin nO = 2* _l sin 0 sin (2a ± 0) sin (4a ± 0)... 

... sin {(« - 1) a ± 0} ; 

7j” t 

and changing n0 into — + nQ; that is, 0 into 0 + a, we get 

cosn0 = 2"~ l sin (a + 0) sin (a-0) sin (3a + 0) sin (3a -0) ... 

... sin | (n - 2) a - 0} sin (na + 0), 

. ir 

or, since na = — , 

2 

cos w0 = 2’ _l cos Osinfc^O) sin (3a ±0)...sin {(« — 2)a±0{. 

Now transform each pair of sines by the formula 
sin (/3 + 0) x sin (/3 - 0) = sin* /3 — sin 8 0, and we have 
the required resolutions of sin «0 and cos nO into their 
factors (n being odd), 

sin w0 = 2" -1 sin 0 (sin* 2a - sin* 0) (sin* 4a — sin* 0) ... 

... {sin* (n — 1) a- sin*0| 

cos n0 = 2" -1 cos 0 (sin* a — sin* 0) (sin* 3a — sin* 0) ... 

... {sin* (n - 2) a - sin*0}. 

Similarly, when n is even, we find 
sin nQ = 2* _I cos 0 sin 0 (sin* 2a — sin* 0) (sin* 4a — sin*0) ... 

... | sin* (n — 2) a — sin* 0{ 
cos nO = 2" -1 (sin* a — sin*0) (sin* 3a — sin* 0) ... 

... {sin* (n - 1) a - sin*0{. 

(18.) Hence we can resolve sin 0 and cos 0 into their 
factors. 

Q 

If we change 0 into — , we have, n being odd, 

Q / 0*. / Qy 

sin 0 ■= 2*” 1 sin - sin* 2a - sin* - 1 ( sin* 4a - sin* - 1 ... ; 

n \ n] \ n) 
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sin 0 


therefore, making 0=0, since in that case - = n, we get 

• 6 

si 

n = 2"" 1 sin 2 2 a sin 2 4a ... ; 


sin — 
n 


•\ sin 6 < 


./ sin* - \ 

»\ sm s 2a/ \ sm ! 4a/ 


Now make n =co , and observe that a = — , and there- 

2 n 


fore that 


. 9 
sm — 
n 

sin 2 a 


. 9 

sm - 
n 

. IT 

sm - 
n 


. 9 
sm — 
n 9 
= — ; 8tc. 
2ir 


0 

ir sin 4 a 


Similarly, CO.S - (> - 7) (' " Jp) (■ - £) - 

The same values of sin 0 and cos 0 may, of course, be 
obtained from the formulae for sin n9 and cos n9 when n is 


even. 


7T . 


Putting 0 = — in the resolution of sin 0, we get 


(ra=co), 


7 r 2. 2. 4. 4. 6. 6 


2ra.2re 


2 1.3.3.5.5.7 ... (2n - 1) (2n + 1) 

which is Wallis’s formula. 

(19.) If we develope these values of sin 0 and cos 0 
according to ascending powers of 0, and compare the re- 
sults with the common formulae 

0 3 0 a 

sin 0 = 0 + ... , cos 0 = 1 + ... , 

1.2.3 1.2 
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we find 


1 1 1 

1 

7T 2 

I* + 2* + 

+ -, + ... 

= "6 > 

i i i 

1 

7T 2 

— 4 A 

+ -r + ... 

ss • 

l 2 3‘ 5 s 

7 2 

8 


(20.) By making x = 1 in the result of example 15, we 
may deduce two important formulae : first, we have 


, / 0\ l 2w + 0\ 

2 (1 — cos 9) = 2 I 1 — cos — 1 2 f 1 — cos 1 


(- 


COS 


4*7T + 0 


... 2 ^1 — 


cos 


2(w — 1 ) 7T + 9 


n 


)• 


,0 


therefore, replacing 1 - cos 0 by 2 sin s -, &c., extracting the 

square root of both sides, and changing 9 into 2 9, we get 

( n - 1 ) ?r + 9 


. - , I • 9 . TT + 0 . 2tt + 0 

sin 0 = 2 sin - sin sin 

n n n 


sm 


n 


and writing — + 0 for 0, 


. . 7T + 20 . 3ir+ 2 0 . 57r + 20 
cos 0 = 2 sin — : sm — : sin 


... sin 


2 n 2 m 

(2» - ]) 7T + 20 


2m 


2m 


The formulae which result from these by putting 0 = 0, 
are sometimes of use. 


(21.) If in the expression x 2 - 2 rw cos (p + r 2 , we write 

X % 

1 H for x, and 1 for r, it becomes 

2m 2m 


i * \ 2 i 

as 2 \ ( 

* \* / 

* 2 \ 



1 =2 

1 + ) 

V 2m/ V 

2m/ V 

4 nV 


- *(‘ - £) “• * - \ (* + ^ “ t ‘ f) ■ 


/ 
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, , 2Xtt ± 0 , . , , . , 

If then <p = — , the expression just found is the 


tt 


general form of the quadratic factor of 

(«♦£)“-•(> -£)'-4-=T' 


and this quantity therefore, taking X from 0 to ^ n or 
£(n- 1), 


= 4 sin 


2 n 


, 4 sir 


2tt =•= 0 
2 n 


(■ 


is 2 . 9 

X 1 1 + — - cot' 
4n 2 


2 n) \ 


X? , 2 IT ± 9 

1 + — 1 cot 2 — 

in' 2n 


)- 


Now make n = eo , observing that, in that case, 

( x \ 2 » 

1 ± — j ■= e ±J (e denoting the base of Napier's system 

Q 

of logarithms), 2 m tan — = 0, and that, by putting ar = 0, 
2n 


we have 

. 9 . 2ir ± 0 .0 

2 sin -*-.2 sin ... = 2 sin 

2m 2n 2 


e* — 2 cos 0 + e ’ 

-.»«•?(. + ^) (. + (i + - 

where both signs are to be taken. The particular cases of 
0 «• 0, 0 = 7r, may be noticed. Several of the preceding 
results are useful in the higher branches of Mathematics, 
especially in the Integral Calculus. 
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SECTION II. 


ON THE TRANSFORMATION OF EQUATIONS. 


23. In discovering the properties of J(x) — 0, and 
determining its roots, one method of great value is to trans- 
form it into another equation, <p (y) = 0, whose roots have 
given relations with its roots. We thus, without knowing 
the roots of a proposed equation, make them undergo cer- 
tain changes, such as all to be increased or diminished by 
a given quantity, or all to be multiplied or divided by 
the same number ; which render the determination of the 
roots easier, or the equation in its new form more con- 
venient for solution. 

« 

The problem of transforming an equation is, in its 
most general state, to eliminate x between the equations 
y(<r) = 0, \// (x, y) = 0, the latter being the equation which 
expresses the relation which the roots of the transformed 
are required to have with those of the proposed equation. 

At present, we shall confine ourselves to a few simple 
cases which are necessary in the actual solution of equa- 
tions, reserving the others to the chapter on Elimination. 

24. To transform an equation into one whose roots 
are those of the proposed equation, with contrary signs. 

Let a, b, c, ... I, be the roots of the equation 
.v" +p y T"-' + p 2 a? n-s + ... +p„ = 0; 

.1?” + Pi a ?" -1 + piX"- 2 + ... + p H 
= (.t - a) (x — b) (x - c) ... (x - l). 

5 
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In this identical equation change x into — y ; then, whether 
n be odd or even, the result is 

y % - py~' + py 2 ~ — * P . 

= (y + «) (y + b ) ( y + <0 ... (y + 1), 

which shews that the first member, put equal to zero, is 
an equation in y, whose roots are — a, — b, — c, ... — l. 
Hence, if the signs of the alternate terms, beginning with 
the second, of any complete equation be changed, the signs 
of all the roots are changed. 

Before this theorem can be applied to incomplete equa- 
tions, the deficient terms must be replaced by cyphers. 
Thus the equation x* — qx + r = 0, or x* + Ox 3 + 0 x* — qx 
+ r = 0, is one whose roots differ from those of x 4 + qx 
+ r = 0 only in sign. 


25. To transform an equation into one whose roots 
are those of the proposed equation, each diminished or in- 
creased by the same given quantity. 

Let a, b,c, ... I, be the roots of the equation 
x % + p,a!'*" 1 + ... + />„_ i* + p, = 0; 

.-. ir"+p,a»* _I + ... +p,_ l x+p n = (x-a)(x-b)(x-c) ... ( x-l ). 


In this identical equation, change x into y + A; 

.-. (y + hY + Pi (y + h)'~' + ... +p»-i(y + k) + p. 

= {y-(«-A)} {y-(6-A)}...{y-(/-A)}, 
which shews that the first member, put equal to zero, is an 
equation in y, whose roots are a — A, b — A, ... , / — A; or, 
expanding by the binomial theorem, and arranging it ac- 
cording to powers of y, we have the transformed equation 


+ ” A 1 «—> + n(n-l) y 1 y*~* + 

+ Pi I 2 l 

+ (»-!) p,A [ 

+ Pi | 


+ A" 

+ p,A"-> 
+ p 2 A*' J 
+ *••• 

+ P.-\h 
+ P. 


= 0 . 
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To increase, on the contrary, all the roots, we must 
change x into y — h, and therefore we must take the 
odd powers of A in the above equation with a contrary 
sign. 


26. If we arrange the transformed equation 
( y + A)* + p, (y + A)"- 1 + p 2 (y + A)” -2 + ... 

+ P.-i(y + A)+P.= o, 

according to ascending powers of y, we shall see the law of 
formation of its coefficients more distinctly ; for we then 
have 

h’ + p t h’~ l + pih"- *+ ... + p„_ 2 A ! +p 1> _,A +p„ 


+ {wA* _, + (» - 1 )p 1 A* -2 + (» - 2 )p a A* 3 + ... 

+ 2 p,- 2 A +p,_i}y 

V* 

+ {n(w - l)A"~* + (n-l) (n-2)p,A" _s + ... + 2p n _,}j — 

Li 


+ jw(n-l)...3.2}p- = 0, 
' ’ [n 

wherein denotes 1.2.3... n. 


The first coefficient is the original polynomial with h in- 
stead of x, and will therefore be represented by t f(h ) ; the 
second coefficient is derived from the first by multiplying 
every term in f(h) by the index of that power of h which 
it involves and diminishing the index by unity, and may 
be represented by t f(h) ; the third is found from the 
second, by repeating the same process upon j* (A), or 
performing it twice upon and may therefore be 

represented by f (A) ; and in like manner all the other 
coefficients, being formed by the same uniform law, may be 
represented by ... t /’ a- '(A) ; therefore the trans- 
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formed equation, arranged according to ascending powers 
of y, is 

fW +f(h)y +f "(h) | + ... 

+A' l (h)-^— i+ y’=0. 

27. Hence it follows that if in fix) we change x into 
x + h, the result, arranged according to powers of h, is 

f{x + h) =/(x) +f(x)h +f(x) ■—+••• 

fV) ,f\x), ...f n ~'ix) being derived from fix) according 
to the law explained above ; they are called derived func- 
tions relative to the given function fix), or derivatives of 
/(*)• 

Obs. Those who are acquainted with the Differential 
Calculus, know that the above result can be immediately 
obtained from Taylor's theorem ; and that j (a? ). /». 
&c., are the first, second, &c., differential coefficients of 
fix), which all vanish after the w th , fix) being here a ra- 
tional integral function of the « th degree. 

28. Hence, to increase or diminish the roots of a 
proposed equation, fix) = 0, by a given quantity h, we 
must write down fix) and all the derived functions, fix), 
/'(*)> fix) ...f\x), and substitute in them — h or + h 
for x, according as the roots are to be increased or dimi- 
nished; the resulting quantities are the coefficients of the 
transformed equation. • 

Ex. 1. To transform at 5 -*- 5x* + X s - l6.tt 8 - 20a?— 16 « 0, 
into one whose roots shall be the same, except that each is 
increased by unity. 
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Here y = x + 1, or a 1 = y - 1 ; 
therefore the transformed equation is 

/(- 0 +/'(-!)»+/"(- 

+/ ,( -Ojj + y s -°; 

but f (x) =0^+ 5a? 4 + a? 3 — 16a? 8 — 20a;— 16 f (— 1) = — 9 
/» = 5a? 4 + 20a? 3 + Sx* — 32a? — 20 ,f l ) = ° 

J^\x) = 20a? 3 + 60a?* + 6a? — 32 f\ — l) = 2 

y 3 (a>) = 60a? 3 + 120a; + 6 J rs ( — 1) = —54 

f*{x) = 120a? + 120 f\ - 1) = 0 ; 

« ! w 3 

- 9 + 2 . — - 54 . + y’= 0 

2 6 

or y i -9y 3 +y‘-9 = o, 
the roots of which were found (p. 17). 

Ex. 2. Increase, and diminish, by 3, the roots of 
x 3 — 2 a?* — x + 2 = 0. The transformed equations are 
y 3 — 1 1 jr + 38y - 40 = 0, y 3 + 7y 8 + 14y + 8 = 0. 

29. One use of this transformation is to take away 
any term of an equation ; by which means it is sometimes 
reduced to a form more convenient for solution, as in the 
former of the preceding Example. 

Thus, to transform t f(x) = 0 into one which shall want 

Pi 

the second term, we must have nh + p, = 0, or h = , 

n 

and therefore x = y — — ; i. e., the roots must be increased 
n 

by , p, being the coefficient of the second term with its 

proper sign, and n the degree of the equation. We may 
arrive at this result immediately, by observing that if a, b, 
c, ... I be the roots of a?" + p,*"' 1 + ... = 0, and a + A, 
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b + h, ... I + h those of the transformed equation y" + q x y'~ x 
+ ... = 0, then - g, = a + b + ... I + nh ■ = - p, + nh ; and 
P 

if this = 0, then h = — , the quantity by which the roots are 
to be increased. 


To take away the third term, we must diminish the roots 
by a quantity h determined from the equation (Art. 25) 


n(n — 1) 
2 


h 2 + (n - 1) p x h + pt = 0; 


and, in general, to take away the (r + l) th term, we must 
diminish the roots by a quantity h determined from the 
equation (Art. 26) 




(h) = 0, or h r + h 
n 


r—l . r ( r ~ 0 _ . 

+ — r cPjA + ... = 0 . 


n (« — 1 ) 


To take away the last term, we must have h° + p x h"~' 
+ ... =0; i. e., we must solve the original equation. In 
effect, the transformed equation would have one root = 0, 
and therefore h = x. 


Obs. If all the roots of ,/’(#) = 0 be real, it will be 
seen further on that all those of y ,-r (x) = 0 are so; therefore 
the equation may be transformed in r different ways so as 
to want the (r + i) th term ; but if all the roots of l /’“ _r ('®) = 0 
be impossible, in which case r must be even, J\x) = 0 can- 
not be transformed into another with real coefficients so as 
to want the (r + l)* 11 term ; and in the latter case, the 
proposed equation will have at least r imaginary roots. 

Ex. 1. To transform .r 3 — 6a? 2 + 4,r — 7 = 0 into one 
which shall want the second term. 

Pi 

Here p, = — 6, n = 3 ; .•..* = « = y + 2 ; 

n 

.-. (y + 2) 3 — 6 (y + 2) 2 + 4 (y + 2) — 7 = 0, 
or y 3 — 8y — 15 = 0. 

Ex. 2. Transform a?' 1 + 5,c 2 + 8a? — 1 = 0 into two 
others which shall each want the third term. 
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30. To transform an equation into another, of which 
the roots are equal to those of the proposed, each multiplied 
by the same given quantity. 

In the identical equation 

X* + p x X n ~' + Pa®* - * + ... + p n _yV + p, 

= (< 2 ? — a) (x — b) ... (x — Z), 
y 

change x into — , and then multiply both sides by *»% 
m 

y’ + mpy- 1 + m 2 p a y" _s + ... + m n ~'p n _ x y + m'p, 

= (y - ma) (y - mb) ... ( y - ml); 
therefore the roots of 

y’ + wipjp” -1 + wi a p,y”' ! + ... + m n ~'p„_ x y + m n p n = 0, 

are ma, mb, me, ... ml; and it is formed from the equa- 
tion, supposed complete, whose roots are a, b, c, ... I, by 
multiplying the coefficients, beginning with that of the 
second term, by m, m a , m 3 , ... m". 

The use of this transformation is to get rid of the co- 
efficient of the first term ; or to make the fractional coeffi- 
cients of an equation disappear, without affecting the first 
term with any coefficient except unity. 

Thus, if mx" + p, x n ~' + p 2 v n ~ a + ... = 0 have roots 
a, b, e, 8tc., 

then my" + mp x y*~' + m 3 p i y'~* + ... = 0 
or y ” + p x y n ~ l + mp 2 y , ~ 3 + ... = 0 
has roots ma, mb, me, 8ec., and is of the usual form. 


* , _ , P l .,* — 1 . „n-S , P 3 rt -3 , n i 

Also, it x + — x + — x + — x + ... = 0 have 
9l ?2 93 

roots a, b, c. Sec. ; and if m be the least common multiple 
of all the denominators q x , q 2 , q 3 , 8ec., then 


mp , m s p 2 

y + ~~y + — - 

<h < 7 * 


y n ! + ... =o 
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has roots ma, mb, me, See., and all its coefficients are 
integers. 

% 

Similarly, an equation may be transformed into another 
of which the roots are equal to those of the proposed, each 
divided by the same given quantity, by dividing the second, 
third, fourth terms, &c. (supposing the equation complete) 
by m, m l , m 3 , See. respectively. 


31. By taking m = the least common multiple of the 
denominators, we do not always get the transformed equa- 
tion with coefficients the least possible. All that is neces- 
sary is to determine m so that m, m 2 , m 3 ... are divisible re- 
spectively by q { , q 2 , q 3 ,... -, and therefore that m, m", m 3 , &c. 
contain the prime factors of g,, q 2 , q 3 , ... raised at least to 
as high powers as they occur in the respective denominators. 

Ex. 1 . .r 3 --.r* — = 0. 

3 8 72 


The transformed equation is 


4 3 5 

W _^_ m S_ y + OT 5_ =0 , 


and the factors which the successive terms require in%» are 
3, 2 2 , 3.2, which is satisfied by m= 12; and the trans- 
formed equation becomes 

y 3 — 1 6y* — 54y + 120 = 0, where y = 12*. 


Ex. 2. 


5.5, 7 13 

— - or + — x* * = 0. 

6 12 150 900 


The transformed equation is 
y ‘ - 25y 3 + 375 j/ 2 - 1260y — 11700 = 0, where y *= 30*. 


32. To transform an equation into one whose roots are 
the reciprocals of the roots of the proposed equation. 

If in the identical equation 

■v’ + p, + ... + p„_, * + p„ = (* - a) (* - b) ... (* - l). 
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we change . v into we get 


S V 


-tK)-tV9- 


or y' + y— + y — + ... + Ply + 1 
P. P, P» P, 

which shews that if wc write 1 for ,v, and then multiply 

by y ", the resulting expression put = 0, has roots -, i, 

an l 


33. This transformation fails if the transformed equa- 
tiongbc identical with the original one ; that is, if the co- 
efficients be such that 

P.-t=P,Pl> P.-, = P„Pi> &C-* 1 = P,P,- 

Hence p n ** ± 1 ; and according as we take the upper 
or lower sign, we have 

p„-i = Pi> p.-2 = p s »& c -; 

° r »P.-i = -Pi. P,-» = -P..&C.; 
that is, the coefficients of corresponding terms taken from 
the beginning and end must be equal and of the same signs; 
or, they must be equal and of contrary signs ; only it must 
be observed that if the equation be of an even number of 
dimensions 2 r, there will be a middle term p, r r , and we 
shall have p r = p r p ir ; which, for p 3r = — 1, gives 

Pr = ~P„ or p, = 0; 

« 
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so that when the equation is of an even degree and the 
corresponding coefficients have contrary signs, there must 
be no middle term. 

It is easy to see that when these conditions are satisfied, 
the equation remains the same when - is substituted for x ; 

<17 

but when the corresponding coefficients have contrary signs 
it will be necessary, after the substitution, to change the 
signs of all the terms; and the above investigation shews 
that these are the only conditions under which an equation 
can have the property. Equations of this sort, that is, 

which remain the same when x is changed into -, are called 

Reciprocal Equations. 


34. Every reciprocal equation will have its roots in 

pairs a, b, -, &c. ; but when the degree is odd, there 
a b 

will, besides, be a root +1 or — 1, according as the last 
term is negative or positive ; and when the degree is even 
with the last term negative, there will be two roots + l 
and — 1. 


For if a be a root of the proposed equation, - will be a 

a 

root of the transformed equation ; but the transformed 

equation coincides with the proposed, therefore - will be 

a root of the proposed equation ; and so on for every other 
root. Also, since 1 and — 1 are the same as their recipro- 
cals, each of these may enter any even number of times. 

Again, we may write the reciprocal equation of an odd 
degree, collecting the terms from the beginning and end, 

x* =*= 1 + p l x(x’ > - 2 i 1) + ... =0; 

and since every term is divisible by ,v =k 1, it will have a 
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root + 1 or — 1 according as its last term is negative or 
positive. 

Also, the reciprocal equation of an even degree with its 
last term negative may be written 

<v‘ - 1 + p,a? (a?* -2 — 1) + ... = 0, 

which is divisible by at 2 - I ; therefore it has two roots + 1 
and — 1. 


In both cases, when the factor a? ± 1 or ,v 2 — 1 is ex- 
pelled, the equation is reduced to a reciprocal equation of 
an even degree with its last term positive, which may there- 
fore be taken as the standard form of reciprocal equations. 

Ex. Reduce to a reciprocal equation of an even degree 
with its last term positive, each of the equations 
. 1 43 . 4)3 . 1 

* ~6 X ~ ~6' V + ~6 * + 6 ^ ~ 1 = °* 






35. Various transformations may be effected by par- 
ticular artifices ; we shall give one or two instances, of 
which the results will be useful to us in the sequel, and are 
of importance in discovering the existence of impossible 
roots in equations. 

(l.) To transform an equation into one whose roots 
are the squares of the roots of the proposed. 

If a? + PiX’~ l + p 2 , v n ~ 2 +p 3 x’~ 3 + ... + p,_ ,a? + p, 

= (x - a) (at — 6) ... (at — l), 
then at" - Pid?"' 1 + p 2 ®"' 2 - P3*’“ 3 + ••• ± ?„_,•» T P. 

= (at + a) (at + b ) ... (a? + l ); (Art. 24) 
therefore, multiplying these equations together, we get 

(a?* +p i w'~ i + p 4 a >*' 4 + ...y - (p ^" -1 + p 3 x’- 3 + ...y 

= (at 2 - a 2 ) (at 2 - i 2 ) ... (at 2 - P) ; 
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but the first member is 

»*■ + 2p i x tm ~ i + (2 p t + p 8 ) a? 8 " 4 + ... 

-(p > 8 "- 8 + 2p lP 3^"- 4 + ...); 

therefore, replacing a? by y, we have 

y" + (2 p 2 -p\) y ” -1 + (pI - 2 Pl p 3 + 2 p 4 )y n ' s + ... 

= (y - a 2 ) (y - *> 2 ) — (y - P ) ; 

hence the transformed equation, whose roots are a 2 , ft 2 , &c., is 

y" + ( 2 f > 2 - p!) y "" 1 + (p* - 2 pip 3 + 2 p 4 ) p ”' 2 + ... = o. 

Hence the proposed equation (since its roots are the 
square roots of those of the transformed equation) cannot 
have more real roots than the latter has positive roots. 

Ex. «* + »* + 3 + 16 a; +15=0. 

The transformed equation is 

a? + 2 <v* + 33 a> 3 + 23a; 2 + 166a; - 225 = 0, 

which (Art. 11 ) has only one positive root; and therefore 
the proposed has only one real root. 

( 2 .) To transform the equation a ; 3 + qx + r = 0 into 
one whose roots are. the squares of the differences of its 
roots. 

Let the roots of x 3 + qx + r = 0 be a, 6 , c ; 

0 = a + ft + c, q = ab + ac + be, — r = abc, 
and a 2 + ft 2 + c 2 •= - 2 q, (Art. 21 ). 

Since one root of the transformed equation is 

, .9 2 oftc 8 2 r 

(a - bY = a 2 + ft 2 + cr — c* — 2 a — c 8 + — , 

c c 

if we assume y = -2 q - a ; 2 + — , then when a; assumes its 

X 

three values, y becomes equal to the three roots of the 
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transformed equation ; therefore the required equation will 
result from eliminating x between the proposed and 
+ (y + Zq) x — 2r = 0 ; 

subtracting this from the proposed, we have 

, . 3r 

(V + a) x — 3r = 0, or x = ; 

V + 9 

and if we substitute this value, and reduce, we obtain 
the transformed equation 

+ 6qy- + 9q- s y + 108 ) = °- 


I s q a 

Hence, if — + ^ is positive, the transformed has a real 


negative root (Art. 10), and therefore the proposed equation 
must have a pair of imaginary roots ; since it is only when 
two roots are imaginary and conjugate to one another, that 
the square of their difference can be negative. 


If 1 - — = 0, then one value of y is zero : and there- 

4 27 

fore the proposed has a pair of equal roots. 
r 1 q 3 . . 

If — + jj- is negative (and therefore q an essentially 


negative quantity) the transformed equation cannot have a 
negative root (Art. 3) ; and therefore the proposed has all 
its roots real. 


Ex. a? 3 -7# + 7 = 0. 

The equation of differences is 

y s - 42 y ! + 441 y - 49 = 0, 

which cannot have a negative root (Art. 3) ; therefore the 
proposed has all its roots real. 
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SECTION III. 


ON THE LIMITS OK THE ROOTS OF EQUATIONS. 


36. The limits of any group of roots of an equation 
are two quantities between which the whole group lies ; 
thus + eo and 0 arc limits of the positive roots of every 
equation, and 0 and — co of the negative roots. But in 
practice we are required to assign much closer limits than 
these, usually the two consecutive whole numbers between 
which each root lies, so that the inferior limit is the integral 
part of the included root. This may be effected without 
knowing any of the roots of the equation, as will be seen in 
the following propositions. The roots spoken of in this 
section are the real roots. 

37- Quantities between which the real roots of an 
equation taken in order lie, when substituted successively 
for the unknown quantity, give results alternately positive 
and negative. 

Let the real roots, arranged in order of magnitude, be 
a, b, c, ... I, so that a is greater than b, b greater than e, 
&c. ; the negative roots, if there be any, coming at the end 
of the series, and that being the least whose numerical value 
(neglecting the sign) is the greatest ; then if = 0 be 

the equation, 

= (x — a) (a? - b) ( x — c) ... (a> - l) .(p (,v), 
where <p (a;) is a polynomial that remains positive whatever 
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real values be substituted in it for x, (Art. 15 .) Then if 
we substitute for x a quantity a greater than a, the result 
J'(a) is positive because every one of its factors is so; if we 
substitute a quantity /3 between a and b, the result /‘(/3) 
is negative because the first factor is negative and the rest 
positive. Again, a quantity between b and c renders the 
whole positive, because the two first factors are negative 
and the rest positive. Thus, quantities between which the 
roots taken in order lie, when substituted for .r, give results 
alternately positive and negative. 

38. Again, suppose that a, b, c, ... I are all the roots 
of/( a?) = 0, which lie between two numbers a and /3, of 
which a is the lesser, and that <p (a?) = 0 is the equation 
containing the remaining roots ; then substituting a and (i 
successively for x, and dividing one result by the other, we 
get 

/(a) _ (a ~ «) (a - b) ... (a - l) 0(«) 

/(/*) (/3 -«) (/3-6)...(/3-/)>03)- 

Now all the factors in the numerator are negative, and all 
in the denominator positive ; also <p (a), <p (/3), must have 
the same sign, since 0 (x) = 0 has no root between a and /3; 
therefore have different, or the same signs, 

according as the number of factors a — a, a — b, &c. is 
odd or even. 

Hence if two numbers, when substituted for x, give 
results with different signs, then one, three, or some odd 
number of roots lies between them ; if they give results 
with the same sign, then two, four, or some even number of 
roots lies between them, or none at all. 

39- If a number a can be found such that a and 
every greater number, when substituted for x, gives a finite 
positive result, then a is greater than the greatest root, and 
is called a superior limit of the roots ; for if there could be a 
root greater than a, then some number greater than a would 
give a negative result, which is contrary to the supposition. 
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Similarly, if a number (i can be found such that ji and 
every smaller number, when substituted for x, gives a finite 
result with a permanent sign, that is, constantly positive 
or constantly negative, according as the degree of the equa- 
tion is even or odd, /3 is less than the least root, and is 
called an inferior limit of the roots. 

Obs. This supposes the greatest and least roots to 
occur singly ; or, if repeated, to be repeated an odd num- 
ber of times; for if we had J\x) = (<r — a) 1 (x — b) ... , 
and a were between a and 6, then a and every greater 
number would give a positive result, without a being the 
superior limit. 

40. If as many quantities can be found, which, sub- 
stituted for .r in fix), give results alternately positive and 
negative, as the equation has dimensions, it is plain that 
the odd number of roots which lies between each adjacent 
two of the quantities, cannot exceed one. But as it is 
seldom the case that so many can be found, the next point 
to be determined is, whether all the real roots that exist 
have been discovered ; this enquiry will obviously be nar- 
rowed if wc find the limits beyond which the quantities, 
successively substituted for the purpose of separating the 
roots, need not extend, that is, the superior and inferior 
limits of the positive and negative roots ; the principal 
methods of doing this are the following. 


Superior and Inferior Limits of the Roots. 

41. All the roots of an equation lie between p + 1 and 

— (p + 1), p being the greatest coefficient without regard to 
sign. 

For it is proved (Art. 9) that p + 1 and every greater > 
number, when substituted for ,v, gives a positive result, 
therefore p + 1 is greater than the greatest root ; also that 

— (p + 1) and every greater negative number gives a result 
with a permanent sign, that is, constantly positive or con- 
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stantly negative, according as the degree of the equation 
is even or odd, therefore — (p + 1) is less than the least root. 


42. The greatest negative coefficient increased by unity, 
is a superior limit of the positive roots of an equation. 

Let — p be the greatest negative coefficient ; then any 
value of x which makes 

x’ — p (a?” -1 + a?" -2 + ... + a? s + x + 1) positive, 

Jt* 1 

or x’>p(x n ~ 1 + x n ~ 2 + ... + a?* + x + l) >p — — — , 

a — l 

will, a fortiori, make 

x n + PiX n ~ x +p a a" -2 + ... + p„_,af + p„ positive, 


or make f (x) positive ; because in the latter case there will 
generally be fewer terms to be taken away from x " ; and of 
these, not one is greater than the corresponding term in the 
former case. 


Now the inequality x * > p 



is satisfied if 


x* 


or >x‘ 



or x — 1 = or > p, or x «= or > p + 1 . 


Since, therefore, p + 1 and every greater number, when 
substituted for x, will make f(x) positive, the numerical 
value of the greatest negative coefficient increased by unity, 
is a superior limit of the positive roots. 

Obs. This result, as is easily seen, is included in that 
of the preceding article ; for if all the coefficients were ne- 
gative, the substitution of the greatest of them increased 
by unity, and of every greater quantity, would give a posi- 
tive result ; therefore, a fortiori, the result will be positive 
if some of the coefficients be positive ; the limit however 
here determined will usually be less than that in the former 
article, and never greater. 

7 
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43. In any equation, if p r x"~ r be the first term which 
is negative, and — p the greatest negative coefficient, 1 -t- 
y/p is a superior limit of the positive roots. 

Any value of x which makes 

^M-r+l _ j 

x* > p (x"~ T + a?" - ' -1 + ... + ,v + 1) >p , 

X — 1 

will of course make ,r“ + p,#* _l + p*#" -8 + ... positive. 

ar"" r+I - 1 

Now the inequality x " > « , is satisfied if 

x — 1 

x’~ T+ ' 

x a >p , or x r ~'(x - l)>p, or (x - l) r- ’(#-l) = or > p, 

JO — 1 

or (x — l) r = or > p, or x = or > 1 + y/p. 

Since, therefore, 1 + y/ p and every greater number 
gives a positive result, 1 + y/ p is a superior limit. 

This method may be employed when the first term is 
followed by one or more positive terms. 

Ex. x* + 11 - 25# - 61 = 0. 

Here r — S, and a limit of the positive roots 

= 1 + y/Wl = 5. 

44. If each negative coefficient, taken positively, be 
divided by the sum of all the positive coefficients which 
precede it, the greatest of the fractions thus formed, in- 
creased by unity, is a superior limit of the positive roots. 

Let the equation be 

x" + PiX n ~ l +p i x*~‘ + ( - p 3 )x , ‘~ 3 + ... 

... + ( -p,)x n ~ r + ... + p„ - 0; 
then, since (Art. 5) 

PmX" = p„ (x - 1) + ,r"-» + ... +.*+!)+ p m , 
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if we transform every positive term by this formula, and 
leave the negative terms in their original form, we shall 
have 

0 = (a? — l)a?" -1 + (a? - l)a?* -2 + (a? — l)a?" -3 + ... + a? - 1 + 1 
+ p, (a? — l)a?” -2 + pi (a?- lja?’’- 3 + ... + p, (a?- 1) + p, 
+ p 2 (.r- 1)a 1 "' 3 + ... + p s (a?- 1) + pj 

-p,*’- 3 

+ • • • < 

Now if such a value be assigned to a? that every term 
is positive, that value will be the superior limit required ; 
in the terms where no negative coefficient enters, it is suf- 
ficient to have a? > 1 ; in the other terms, each of which 
involves a negative coefficient, we must have 

(1 + p, + p*) (a? — l) > p 3 , 

(1 + p, + p 2 + ... + p,_,) (a? - 1) >p r , &c., 

Pn Vr 

ori> + 1 ; a? > + 1 ; &c. 

I+P 1 +P 2 1 +Pi +p s + ... +p r _, 

If then a? be taken equal to the greatest of these frac- 
tions increased by unity, this value, and every greater 
value, will make f(x) positive, and therefore will be a 
superior limit of the positive roots. This method gives 
a limit easily calculated, and generally not far from the 
truth. 

Ex. 1. 4a? 6 - 8a? 4 + 23a? 3 + 105a? 2 - 80a? +3=0. 

The fractions are - and — — — , and - > ; 

4 4 + 23 + 105 4 132 

therefore 3 is a superior limit. 

Ex. 2. 4a? 7 — 6a?*-7a: s + 8a? 4 + 7a?- 23a? 7 -22a? — 5 = 0; 

here 3 is a superior limit. 

Obs. The form of the ^equation will often suggest 
artifices, by means of which closer limits may be deter- 
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mined than by any of the preceding methods; thus, writ- 
ing the equation of Ex. 1 under the form 

4.T 1 (.r - 2) + 23 x 3 + 105.r (x - + 3 = 0, 

we see that x = or >2 gives a positive result, therefore 2 
is a superior limit. Similarly, by writing the example of 
Art. 43 under the form 

x (, x 3 - 25) + 11 ^.r 2 - =0, 

we see that 3 is a superior limit. 

We have seen (Art. 12) that an equation of an even 
number of dimensions with its last term positive may have 
no real root ; but we shall now shew that in any equation 
whatever, if the absolute term be small compared with the 
other terms, there will be at least one real root also very 
small. 


45. In the equation 

p„. r* + p,x n ~' + &c. + x — r = 0, 

where r is essentially positive, and which may represent any 

equation whatever, if r<-^- — y where p is numerically 

the greatest coefficient, then there is a real positive root 
< 2r. 

By dividing by the coefficient of v, and changing the 
signs of all the terms, and of all the roots if necessary, 
every equation may be reduced to the form 

- r + x + &c. + p\X n ~ x + p a x' = 0 (l) 

where r is essentially positive ; let p be numerically the 
greatest coefficient, then any value of x < 1 which makes 

- r + x > p (x* + x 3 + &c. + .r") > ^ ^ , 
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will make the first member of (l) positive; and this condi- 
tion is fulfilled by 

— r + x = or > , 

1 — ,r 

or (l + p) x? - (1 + r) x + r = 0, 

or 2(1 + p) x = (l + r) - '+ r y _ 4r (l + p) ; 

if then 4r(l + p) < 1, the radical will have a real value 

> r ; and there will be for x a real value less than 

2(1 +P) 

which makes the first member of (l) positive; and x = 0 
makes it negative; therefore in any equation reduced to 

the above form, if r < — - * there is a real small positive 

4(1 +p) ^ 

root < 2r. 

Ex. x* + 18a? 3 - 21.17* — 12x +1 = 0 has a real root 

between Oandi. 

6 

46. To find an inferior limit of the positive roots, 
we must transform the equation into one whose roots are 
the reciprocals of the roots of the former ; and the reci- 
procal of the superior limit of the roots of the transformed 
equation, found by the preceding methods, will be the 
quantity required. 

Hence if p, denote the greatest coefficient of a contrary 
sign to the last term p„, an inferior limit of the positive 
P 

roots is — . For the transformed equation will be 

Pi + Pr 

(Art. 32) 

y’+^V‘ + ... +^tf + ... + - = 0, 

Pi Pi P. 

Pr 

of which — is the greatest negative coefficient ; therefore 
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— + 1 is a superior limit of its roots ; and consequently 

P. 

P 

— — an inferior limit of the positive roots of the proposed 
Pr + Pn 
equation. 

Ex. x 3 -42 a. 1 * + 441 .r - 49 = 0. 

tt 49 1 . 

Here = 49, p r = 441, .-. , or — is an in- 

r 49 + 441 10 

ferior limit of the positive roots. By putting x = - , we 

may discover a limit closer to the roots; for the trans- 
formed equation is 

y -9y 2 + 7y-- = 0,or + 

which evidently has 9 for the superior limit of its positive 
roots, and therefore the proposed has - for its inferior limit. 

47- To find superior and inferior limits of the negative 
roots, we must transform the equation into one whose roots 
are those of the former with contrary signs (Art. 24) ; and 
if a, /3, be limits, found as above, of the positive roots of 
this equation, then — a and - /3 will be limits of the nega- 
tive roots of the proposed equation. 

Ex. a/ -7* + 7 = 0; 

putting x = - y, we get y 3 - 7y - 7 = 0, 
of which 1 + \/7 or 4 is a superior limit. 

1 

Also, putting y = - , we get * + ar - - = 0, 

X / 

1 3 1 

or x 3 + s? — — = 0, of which - is a superior limit ; 

28 28 3 
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therefore the negative root of the proposed lies between 
— 4, and — S. 


Newton's Method of finding Limits of the Roots. 

48. The limits however, deduced by any of the pre- 
ceding methods, seldom approach very near to the roots; 
the tentative method, depending upon the following pro- 
position, will furnish us with limits which lie much nearer 
to them. 

Every number which, written for at, makes J\at) and all 
its derived functions positive, is a superior limit of the 
positive roots. 

For if we diminish the roots a, 6, c, &c., of J\at) = 0 
by A, that is, (Art. 25) substitute y + A for ;r, the result is 
f{y + h) = 0, or 

/(A) +/'W 7 +/"(*) +/-(A) r^+y* = 0. 

Now if we give such a value to A that all the coeffi- 
cients of this equation are positive, then every value of y is 
negative ; that is, all the quantities a — A, b — A, c — h, &e., 
are negative, and therefore h is greater than the greatest 
of the quantities o, b, c, 8 ec., or is a superior limit of the 
roots of the proposed equation. Similarly, h will be an 
inferior limit to all the roots, if the coefficients be alter- 
nately positive and negative. 

Ex. To find a superior limit of the roots of 
.r 3 - 5.r* + 7 at — 1 = 0. 

The transformed equation, putting y + h for at, is 

Q 

(A s -5h* + 7k - 1) + (3 A* - 10A + 7) y + (6A - 10) ^ + y 3 = 0 ; 

in which, if 3 be put for A, all the coefficients are positive, 
therefore 3 is a superior limit of the positive roots. 
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Obs. This method of finding a superior limit of the 
roots by determining by trial what value of x will make 
fix) and all its derived functions positive, was proposed 
by Newton. 

Waring' s Method of separating the Roots. 

49. If a series of quantities be substituted for x in - 
/( a;), then between every two which give results with dif- 
ferent signs an odd number of roots of f(x) = 0 is situated; 
and between every two which give results with the same 
signs an even number is situated, or none at all ; but we 
cannot assure ourselves that in the former case the number , 
does not exceed unity, or that in the latter it is zero, and 
that consequently the number and situation of all the real 
roots is ascertained, unless the difference between the quan- 
tities successively substituted be less than the least dif- 
erence between the roots of the proposed equation ; since, 
if it were greater, it is evident that more than one root 
might be intercepted by two of the quantities giving results 
with different signs, and that two roots instead of none 
might be intercepted by two of the quantities giving results 
with the same sign ; and in both cases, roots would pass 
undiscovered. We must therefore first find a limit less 
than the least difference of the roots ; this may be done by 
transforming (as we have already shewn for a cubic, and 
shall hereafter shew generally) the equation into one whose 
roots are the squares of the differences of the roots of the 
proposed equation. Then if we find a limit k less than the 
least positive root of the transformed equation, yfk will be 
less than the least difference of the roots of the proposed 
equation ; and if we substitute successively for x the num- 
bers s, & — %/ k, s — 2\/k, &c., (a being a superior limit of 
the roots of the proposed) till we come to a superior limit 
of the negative roots, we are sure that no two real roots, 
lying between the numbers substituted, have escaped us ; 
and that every change of signs in the results of the sub- 
stitutions indicates only one real root. Hence the number 
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of real roots will be known (for it will exactly equal the 
number of changes), as well as the interval in which each 
of them is. contained. 

Obs. This method of determining the number and 
situation of the real roots of an equation was first proposed 
by Waring; it is however of no practical use for equations 
of a degree exceeding the fourth, on account of the great 
labour of forming the equation of differences for equations 
of a higher order. 


Ex. a? — 7# + 7 ”0. The numbers 1 and 2 give each 
a positive result, but yet two roots lie between them. The 
equation whose roots are the squares of the differences is 
(p. 45) y 1 — 42 y- + 441 y — 49 = 0, an inferior limit of the 

positive roots of which is ~ (Art. 4(i) ; therefore - is less 

than the least difference of the roots of a? — 7a> + 7 = 0, and 


substituting 2, 


5 

3’ 


4 

S’ 


the results are + 


+ ; hence one 


5 5 4 

value of * lies between 2 and and one between - and - ; 

3 3 3 


and, similarly, we find the negative root, which necessarily 

exists, to lie between 3 and 3 - . 

3 


Use of the derived Functions in finding Limits of the Roots. 

50. The first derived function J {r) put equal to zero, 
gives an equation whose roots have remarkable relations with 
the roots of j\x) = 0 ; these relations we now proceed to 
investigate, as well as to draw several important conclusions 
from them, beginning with the following proposition. 

51. An odd number of the roots of the equation 

y y (a)= «*""'+ (»— + («— 2) pucr" -3 + ... +/>„_, = 0, 

lies between each adjacent two of the roots of /’(ar) «= 0. 

8 
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Let the real roots o?J'(x) <= 0, arranged in descending 
order of magnitude, be a, b, c , ... I, in number w - r ; 

.*. J"{x) = (a? - a) (x - b ) (x - c) ... (x - l) . < p(x), 

where <p (a?) is a polynomial of r dimensions that cannot 
become negative for any real value of x. 

In this identical equation, for x write y + h ; 

• • f(y + h) = (y + h — a) {y + A - b) (y + h - c)... 

... (y + h - l).<p(y + h), 

or /(A) +/'(*) • f +/"(*) ^ + 9" 

= jj r r + ... + {(A - b) (A - c) ... + (A - a) (A - c) ... 

... + (A — a) (A — b)... + ... }y + (A - a) (A - b) ... (A - /)| 

x j<£(A) + <p'{h). V - + 0"(A) + ... + y r j ; 

therefore, equating coefficients of y, which in the first mem- 
ber is J“ (A), and in the second member is the sum of the 
products of the constant term in each factor by the term in 
the other factor involving only the first power of y, we get 

f(h)=\(h-b)(h- c)... + (A— a)(A-c)... + (A— o)(A— 6)...+...} 

x <p(h)* + (A - a) (A - b) ... (A - l ) <p (h ) ; 

in which equation, if a, b, c, &c., be written for A, since 
the last term of the second member vanishes by these 
substitutions, and <p (A) is always positive, the results 
will have the same signs as 

(a - b) (a - c) ..., (6 - a) (b — c) ..., (c - a) (c — 6) ..., &c. 
which are alternately positive and negative, since they re- 


• It will be observed that the coefficient of tp (A) is the sum of a series 
of products, in forming which, each of the factors A — a f h — b, &c. is left out 
in turn. 
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spectively involve 0, 1, 2, ... negative factors; a, b, c, ... 
being arranged in order of magnitude. 

Hence an odd number of roots of J'\h) = 0, or of 

,/ V ( ,r ) “ nx" 1 + (n - 1 ) p v v n ~* + ... = 0, 

(since it is of no importance by what symbol we represent 
the unknown quantity,) lies between a and b, an odd num- 
ber between b and c, and so on ; that is, an odd number of 
the roots of f’(x) = 0, lies between each adjacent two of 
the roots of f(x) = 0. 

52. If the equation f^x) = 0 has n real roots, then 

fix’"' + (m - l)p, *’"*+...«= 0, or fix) = 0, 

has n — 1 real roots, for one of its roots lies between each 
adjacent two of the roots of f(x) = 0; and it is therefore 
in this case called the limiting equation of the proposed. 

53. The equation f"(x) = 0, or 

w(n - I)*" - * + (» - 1) (n - 2 )p,.r"" 3 + ... = 0, 

being derived from J'(x) = 0 in the same manner as this 
latter is derived from J\x) = 0, will have an odd num- 
ber of roots lying between each adjacent two of the roots 
of f{x) = 0; and if all the roots of fix) = 0 are real, 
all in f (x) = 0, J '(x) = 0, &c., are real, till we arrive 
at a simple equation. And, in general, the equations 
f{x) = 0, J"\x) = 0, &c., have at least as many real roots 
wanting one, two, &c., as t f(x) = 0. 

Hence if =0 has nt—r possible, and r impossible 
roots, ^“(x) = 0 will have at least n - r —m possible, and 
therefore (being of n — m dimensions) cannot have more 
than r impossible roots; which shews that though ffjx) = 0 
may have fewer real roots than several of its derived equa- 
tions, it has at least as many impossible roots as any one of 
them. 
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Ex. The equation x” (x - l)" = 0 has all its roots 
real ; therefore J’’(x) = 0, 


or x — n . - 


2m 


x’~ x + 


m(m - l) n(n - 1) 


1.2 2m(2m — l) 


&c. = 0. 


has n real roots, lying between 0 and 1. 


54 . If we know all the real roots of fix) = 0, and 
substitute them, in order, in /’(.r), we may find how many 
real roots the proposed equation contains. 

For let a, ( 3 , 7, ... X be the roots of f (#) = 0, ar- 
ranged in order of magnitude, and let 

sc , a, / 3 , 7, ... X, - CO 
be substituted for x in t /’(.r), giving results 

+ ,/(a),/(/ 3 ),.../(X), i; 

then there can only be one root greater than a, and one 
less than X; for if there could be more, = 0 would 

have a root situated between them, that is, a root > a or 
< X, which is impossible, for a, ( 3 , 7, ... X are all the real 
roots of J"(x) = 0 taken in order; also the other roots 
are situated singly between a and ( 3 , (3 and 7, 8cc. Hence 
if f (a) be positive, there is no root greater than a ; for 
if there were two, these would include no root of f f'(x) = 0 , 
which is impossible; if negative, there is one root greater 
than a, and only one, for there cannot be three > a, for 
the same reason as before; if /’(/ 3 ) have the same sign as 
y(n) there is no root between a and / 3 , otherwise there 
is one root, and so on : and if /"(X) be positive for an 
equation of odd dimensions, or negative for one of even 
dimensions, there will be one root < X, otherwise none. 

It follows, therefore, that the number of real roots of 
/(■*) - °i will be exactly equal to the number of changes 
of sign in the results of the substitution of co, a, / 3 , 7,... X, 
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- eo for x ; and can be exactly determined whenever we 
can obtain a solution of f(x) = 0. 


Ex. l. To determine whether a? — qx + r = 0 has all 
its roots possible. 


The limiting equation is 3 a? 2 - q = 0; 


but t f{x) = ,v(x 2 ~q) + r, and for both substitutions 


x 1 - q 


2q 

3 ' 




If then (- 


, J'iu) is negative; therefore there 


is one root > a ; also ,/’(/ 3 ) is positive, therefore there is 
one root between a and / 3 , and another less than / 3 . 


If 




s 

, f(a) is positive ; 


therefore there is 


no root greater than a, nor one between a and / 3 , because 
y(/ 3 ) is positive ; but there is one root < / 3 , that is, one ne- 
gative root which is the only real root. 


If -x/? be written for x, the result is + r; hence when 


all the roots are real, the greatest lies between y/q and \/^ . 
These results were obtained by a different method (p. 45). 


Ex. 2. x* — qx + r = 0. 

f (a?) = nx’~' — q = 0, which has one real root n and 
n — 2 imaginary ones, or two real roots a and /3 and « — 3 
imaginary ones, according as n is even or odd. (p. 19). 
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In the former case, 

which is negative or positive, according as > or < 

^ - j ; therefore the proposed equation, which has 

necessarily n - 2 imaginary roots, will have two real roots 


or none. 


> or < 




, according as /— ) 

In the latter case, 

- m •"-ir i O' ' +r ' 

which have different or the same signs, according as 


therefore the proposed equation (which has necessarily 
n - 3 imaginary roots) will have three real roots, or one, 
according as 


(;)' >or< 



Des Cartes'* Rule of Signs. 

55. No equation, complete or incomplete, can have 
more positive roots than it has changes of signs from + 
to — and from — to + ; and no complete equation can 
have more negative roots than it has continuations of the 
same sign. 

Suppose the product of the factors corresponding to 
the imaginary and negative roots of an equation to be 
already formed ; then we shall obtain the first member of 
the equation by multiplying this product by the factors 
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,v - a, tv - b, &c. corresponding to the positive roots; and 
if we can shew that if any polynomial, whatever be the 
signs of its terms, be multiplied by tv — a, the resulting 
polynomial will present at least one more change of signs 
than the original, the proposition will be established as far 
as regards the positive roots. Let the signs of any poly- 
nomial be 

+ - + + + - + 

and let it be multiplied by a factor ,r — a ; then, w riting 
down only the signs of the operation, we have 

+ - + +- + - + 

- + - — + + + + - + — 

and + — + ± — t t t + - + — 

for the signs of the result, the doubtful sign ± being writ- 
ten where the addition of unlike signs in the partial pro- 
ducts is to be performed. 

Upon comparing this result with the original polyno- . 
mial, we observe that 

(1) For every group of continuations there is a corre- 
sponding group of the same number of ambiguities. 

(2) The two signs, preceding and succeeding each 
group of ambiguities, are contrary. 

(3) There is a final sign superadded, contrary to that 
of the last term of the original polynomial. 

Hence, in the most unfavourable case, in which all the 
ambiguities become of the same sign, by (2) we may take 
the upper signs ; therefore the signs of the result, excepting 
the last, are the same as in the original polynomial, or no 
change of signs is lost ; and by (S) one more is introduced. 
Consequently, one change of signs at least is added, cor- 
responding to each of the factors tv - a , tc — b, See., and none 
ever lost; and therefore no equation, complete or incom- 
plete, can have more positive roots than it has changes of 
sign. 
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To prove the second part of the proposition, change 
a? into - y ; then if the equation be complete, the continu- 
ations will be replaced by changes, and vice versa ; and by 
the preceding proof the transformed equation cannot have 
more positive roots than it has changes; and therefore the 
proposed cannot have a greater number of negative roots 
than it has continuations of sign. 

Obs. This is Des Cartes's rule of signs, and it is 
applicable, as we see, to discover a limit to the number 
of positive roots of every equation ; but not to discover 
a limit to the number of negative roots, unless the equation 
be complete, or unless we supply the deficient powers of 
a, each of which we may consider as having ± 0 for its 
coefficient. But for the negative roots, the best practical 
way, is to write - y for x, and to find the limit to the num- 
ber of positive roots of the transformed equation ; and the 
theorem might be enuntiated thus ; The equation t f(x) = 0 
cannot have more positive roots than /’(.r) has changes of 
sign, nor more negative roots than f\ — ,r) has changes of 
sign. 

56. When an equation is complete, since to each term 
reckoning from the second corresponds either a change or 
a continuation of signs, the sum of the numbers expressing 
the changes and continuations is exactly equal to the degree 
of the equation. 

Hence, when a complete equation has all its roots real, 
the number of changes is exactly equal to the number of 
positive roots, and the number of continuations to the 
number of negative roots. For if m, r, be respectively 
the number of positive and negative roots, and m, r, the 
number of changes and continuations m + r = m + r', each 
of these being equal to the degree of the equation ; and as 
m cannot exceed m\ nor r exceed /, the only way in which 
this equation can exist is m — m, r = r. 

57- In incomplete equations, the above theorem will 
often enable us to detect the presence of imaginary roots. 
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Ex. 1. x 3 + qx + r m 0. This equation has visibly 
(supposing q and r essentially positive) no positive root, 
and one negative root (Art. 10); if we complete it, it be- 
comes x 3 ± 0 x 1 + qtc + r = 0 ; and taking the lower sign 
there is only one continuation of signs, and consequently 
only one negative root, which is therefore the only real 
root of the equation. 

Ex. 2. x 3 — 2a? 2 +1=0. A limit of the number of 
positive roots is 2 ; and writing - y for x, we get if + 2 xf 

- 1 ■ 0, a limit of the number of positive roots of which is 
1, or the number of negative values of x cannot exceed 1 ; 
therefore the equation has at least two imaginary roots. 

Ex. 3. ® u + 5a? 9 — 3a? 8 + 4a? 7 + 10a? 5 — 4a? 3 — 8a? 3 +5 = 0 
has at least four imaginary roots. 

58. Every equation, which, otherwise complete, wants 
t consecutive terms, has at least t impossible roots, if t 
be even ; and if t be odd, it has at least t + 1, or t — 1 im- 
possible roots, according as the deficient group .is between 
two terms of the same, or of contrary, signs. 

Let the equation be 

a?* +p,a?"~ 1 + ... + Px T+t+x + Qx r + ... + p n .\X + p n = 0, 
where P and Q have the same sign ; then writing that sign 
before all the intermediate evanescent terms, let s = number 
of changes and « — « = number of continuations presented 
by the equation, which are limits, respectively, of the num- 
ber of positive and negative roots. Now make the signs of 
all the intermediate evanescent terms alternately positive 
and negative, so that t + 1 or t fresh changes may be in- 
troduced according as t is odd or even ; then n - s — t - 1 
and n — 8 - t are limits of the number of negative roots. 
Hence there cannot be more than s positive roots, and n — s 

— t — 1 or n - 8 - t negative roots, or more than n — t - 1 
or n — t possible roots ; and therefore there are at least t + l 
or t impossible roots according as t is odd or even. Simi- 
larly, if t terms are wanting between two terms of different 
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signs, it may be shewn that there are at least t - 1 or t 
impossible roots, according as t is odd or even. 

If t = 1, or if only one term be wanting between two 
terms of the same sign, then the equation has at least two 
impossible roots; but if a term be wanting between two 
terms of contrary signs, we cannot in this way conclude 
any thing respecting the nature of its roots. 

Generally, in an incomplete equation, if the deficient 
terms be replaced by cyphers, and first be taken with such 
signs as to make the total number of changes the least pos- 
sible, and <= s; and secondly be taken with such signs as 
to make the total number of continuations the least possible, 
and = t; then the number of positive roots cannot exceed 
a, nor the number of negative roots, t ; and the number of 
impossible roots is not less than n — s - t. 


Pbob. Shew that the equation 
(a? - a) (a? 6) (a? - c) — a' 8 (a? — a) - £>'* (at - b) 

— c' 8 (.t? — c) = 2 a'l/c, 

has for a limiting equation the quadratic to which it is re- 
duced by making any two of the quantities a, b', c', vanish; 
and thence that all its roots are real. 

Write the equation under the form 

(a? - c) | (a? - a) (,v - b) - c'-\ - 
{o' 8 (rc - a) + ft' 2 (a? - b) +2 a,' b' c\ = 0, 

and let a and ft be the roots, taken in order of (a? — a ) 
x (,v — b) — c' 2 = 0, the depressed equation when a = l! = 0 ; 
then a is greater than both a and b, and ft less, as will appear 
by solving the equation. Hence, substituting + co , a, 
ft, — oo , for x in the proposed equation, the results are 

+ , — \ ay/ a— a =t b'y/ a- 6} 8 , + {ay/ a— ft ± b'y/b—ft{ 2 ,—; 

therefore there are three real roots; one > a, another be- 
tween a and ft, and a third < ft. 
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ON THE DEPRESSION OF EQUATIONS SOME OF WHOSE 
ROOTS HAVE PARTICULAR RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER, 
OR ARE OF A PARTICULAR FORM. 


Equal Roots. 

59. Among the cases in which an equation may be 
depressed by reason of particular relations existing among 
its roots, the most important is that where the polynomial 
which forms its first member has equal factors, or where 
the equation has equal roots ; because, both in the method 
of determining the number and situation of the real roots 
of an equation, and also in that of approximating to the 
values of its incommensurable roots, one condition either 
essential or advantageous is, that the roots should be all 
different from one another, i. e. that the equation should 
contain no equal roots. We must therefore shew how we 
may be assured that a proposed equation has no equal 
roots; and when it has equal roots, we must shew how 
they may be found, and, consequently, the complete solu- 
tion of the equation made to depend upon that of one or 
several equations having only unequal roots. 

60. If the polynomial j'i'c) and its derived function 
of the first order fin) have no common measure, the 
equation J'{$) — 0 has no equal roots ; but if they have 
a common measure, the equation has equal roots, every 
simple factor of the common measure occurring one more 
time in f(v) than it does in the common measure. 
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Let a, b, c, ... I be all the roots real or imaginary 
of t f\x) = 0 ; then, changing x into y + h, we have 

f(y + h) = (y + h - a) (y + h - b) ... (y + h - 1) ; 

now if each member be expanded and arranged according to 
powers of y, the coefficient of y in the first member is J '{h) 
(Art. 26), and in the second member it is 

(h-b) (h-c)...(h-l) + (h-a) ( ) 

+ (h — a) (h — b)...(k — /) + &c., 

each of the factors h — a, h — b, &c., being left out in suc- 
cession ; therefore, equating these coefficients and replacing 
h by x, we get 

J"(x) = (x -b) (.r - c)...(x -l) + (x - a) (x - c)...(x - l ) 
+ (a? - a) (x — b)...(x - l) + &c. 

Hence, if J'Cx') have only one factor = x — a, f (x) is 
not divisible by x — a, because one of its terms does not 
involve x — a; and in the same manner it may be proved 
that any other of the unequal factors of f(x) is not a 
divisor of Therefore, if fix) be composed of un- 

equal factors, f{x) and J\x) have no common measure. 

Again, t f(x) = (x - a) (x — b) ( x — c) . . . (.r - /) x 

\ l 1 1 1 ) 

< + r H + ... + 

I* - a x — b x — c x — If 

Now suppose the equation f (x) = 0 to have m roots 
equal to a, r roots equal to b, p roots equal to c, 

t f (x) = ( x - a)" ( x — b) r (x — cy ... (x - l) x 

{ m r p 1 1 

+ + + ... + }. 

x — a x - b x - c x — If 

Therefore ,/”(#) is divisible by (x - a) m ~' (x — b) r ~' 
x (x - cy-'; and therefore, if t f(x) has equal factors, f(x) 
and f f'(x) have a common measure, formed by the product 
of all those factors, each raised to a power less by unity 
than that to which it is raised in f(x). 
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Ex. l. ,/"(■») *= ai* — 3a 11 - 9* + 27 « 0, 
f (a?) = 3a 1 * - 6* — 9 ; 

the greatest common measure of /’(j?) and J\x) will be 
found to be a? — 3 ; therefore the proposed equation has 
two roots equal to 3. 

Ex. 2. X s - 2x fi — +a? 4 + 12a? 3 - 3 a? 3 - 18a? +18 = 0; 
it is the same as (a?* — S) 3 (a? 2 - 2 a? + 2) = 0. 

61. Hence, if we know the value of one of the equal 
roots of an equation, we may find its multiplicity, that is, 
the number of times it is repeated, by .substituting it in 
the derived functions taken in order; then the degree of 
the first of the derived functions which does not vanish 
by the substitution, expresses its multiplicity. 

For suppose the factor a? — a to be repeated m times, 
f(' T ) = (a? — a) m . <p (x), where <p (x) has no factor = a — a. 

Change x into a + A, then (Art. 27) 
h".<p{a + A) =/(*) +/'(«) * +/"(o) ~ + ... 

+y'"(°)r~ + ••• + *"• 

m 

Now the first member is divisible by A", but by no higher 
power of A ; therefore the second member is so, and there- 
fore we must have f (a) = 0, J'\a) = 0, &c., = 0 ; 

but will be a finite quantity, because the coefficient 

of A” is so in the first member ; that is, the first of the 
derived functions which does not vanish for x = a, is that 
whose order is m, the number of times the root a is re- 
peated. 

Ex. x A + 2a? 4 - 6x s — 4a? 3 + 13a? - 6 = 0; 

to find how often the root unity is repeated. 

It will be found that is the first derived function 

which does not vanish, when a? = 1 ; therefore the root 1 is 
repeated three times. 
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G2. To decompose a polynomial having equal factors, 
into other polynomials which have only unequal factors. 

Let f{ai)-X i X\X\...XZ, 

where X t denotes the product of the factors which enter 
only once, X„ the product of those which enter twice, &c., 
and X n the product of those which enter m times ; then if 
denote the greatest common measure of ,/’(*) and 

/'(*)> 

/,(*) = *>X\X \ ... xz~\ 

Again, treating the polynomial J\(x) in the same man- 
ner as J‘(x) was treated, if denote the greatest com- 
mon measure of J[{x) and 

M* *)-x t xi...xz-i 

and proceeding in this manner, we shall at last come to 

= X a ; 

beyond which, if the process be continued, we find^(.r) = l, as 
X m has only unequal factors. Hence, by division, we obtain 

= AT, X S X 3 ... X m <pi(x) suppose, 

•&-x,x, ... X m = $,(*), 

,/«(*) 

... X m = £(*), 


/ 0 r ) 

/(•») 


y y i / \ 

/* / v 

/m-lVV 


Jn - iW 

/*(*) 


^X m - <pm(x). 


Hence ££> - *,.*£*-*, ... - ... 
<p m (x) - Xm- 
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The solution of the original equation is thus reduced 
to that of the equations = 0, X 2 = 0, . . . X m = 0, each 
of which contains only unequal roots. 

63. Hence the process of decomposing a polynomial 
/( a?) that has equal factors, may be thus represented ; 

/(*’) /(*) — /»(*) 

0i (®) 0s(a?) ••• 0*(' r ) 

X , ^ ... x m . 

In the first line, each term, beginning withyj (a?), is the 
greatest common measure of the preceding term and its de- 
rived function, and the last term f m (a?) is unity ; in the 
second line, each term is the quotient of the division of that 
term of the first line under which it stands by the following 
term ; and in the third line, each term is the quotient of the 
division of that term of the second line under which it stands 
by the following term, and any term may equal unity. 
Then each of the functions X,, X a , X„ , will, by its sub- 
scribed index, shew the multiplicity of the factors of which 
it is composed, in the original polynomial ; and, by its de- 
gree, the number of factors that have that multiplicity ; and 
if any one of them X, equals unity, then f(x) admits no 
factor occurring r times. 

Ex. t. /(a?) = 

a?*- 7 a? 7 -2 ap+ 118a? 5 - 259a? 4 - 83^ + 612, V s - 108a?- 432, 
./>(*) = • * - 7a?+ 13a? 2 -!- 3a? - 18, 

Jz(a>) = a? — 3, 
fi(*) = 1 ? 

0,(a?) = a? 4 — 15a? 2 + 10a? + 24, 

< pi (a?) = a? 3 — 4a? 2 + a? + 6, 

03 (a?) = a? - 3, 

X x = a? + 4, 

X t = a? 2 — a? — 2, 

X 3 = x- 3, 

t f(x) = (a? + 4) (.x? 2 - a? — 2 ) s (a? - 3) s . 
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Ex. 2. 

ar*- 12.* 7 +53^ l! -92ar 5 -9a-' + 212jr l - lSSar 5 - 108.r + 108 = 0; 
it is the same as (.r - l) (x — 2) 8 (<r + 1)’ (x - S) 3 = 0. 


Ex. 3. .i?"- qx + r = 0 will have a pair of equal roots, 

The limiting equation is 9 = 0; 

1 

x = j is the value of the equal roots, if the equa- 
tion admits any ; substituting it in the proposed, 
x — 9) + r = 0, we find 


(!)"'(!-,) + ,.o 0 >, 

- (S'- (»4rf ■ 


for the relation among the coefficients, in order that the 
proposed may admit a pair of equal roots. Moreover, when 

n is even, r must be positive, and the root which recurs is 
1 

q\ 

- J ; when n is odd, r may be either positive or negative, 


but in the former case the root which recurs 


- ♦ er 


and in the latter case - , as appears from (1). 


Commensurable Roots. 

64. Commensurable roots are those whose exact values 
can be expressed by finite numbers either whole or fractional, 
and therefore of course not involving in their expressions 
• any irrational quantity. When the coefficients are whole 
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numbers, and that of the first term unity, the commensur- 
able roots are necessarily whole numbers, as will be proved; 
in other cases they may be fractions ; but in all cases they 
can be readily obtained, and the equation depressed. 

65. If the coefficients of any equation be whole num- 
bers, the equation can have only whole numbers for its com- 
mensurable roots. 


If possible, let - , a fraction in its lowest terms, be a 
commensurable root of the equation 

.r" + Pi-r * -1 + p^a*'* + ... + p, = 0, 

then (i) +p ' © +p *{z) + - + p»=°- 

therefore, multiplying by b’~ l and transposing, 

d n 

- — = p,o*-’+pjfl!"- s 5+ ... +p,b"- 1 ; 
n 


that is, a fraction in its lowest terms is equal to a whole 

a 

number, which is impossible; therefore - is not a root of 


the equation. If therefore the equation can be satisfied by 
real quantities, since they are not expressible in the form 
of a vulgar fraction, they must be either whole numbers 
or interminable decimals. Hence the commensurable roots 
can only be whole numbers ; and the other real roots are 
incommensurable; that is, they cannot be expressed by 
finite rational numbers, either whole or fractional, and 
therefore can never be exactly known ; but their values 
may be approximated to with any degree of accuracy, 
as will be shewn. 


Method of Divisors. 

66. The commensurable roots of J'(x) * 0, which are 
necessarily whole numbers, may be always found by the 
following process, called the Method of Divisors, proposed 
by Newton. 

10 
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Suppose a to be an integral root ; then, substituting a 
for ai , and reversing the order of the terms, we have 

P»+ P.-i° + P—20 2 + ... + Pi a" -1 + = 0; 

P 

— + p,_, + p.-sO + ... +p,a" - *+ a" -1 = 0. 

a 

Hence — is an integer which we may denote by <7, ; 
a 

substituting, and dividing again by a, we get 

+ + p._ 2 + ... + p 1 a m ~ 3 + a"- a = 0. 

a 


Similarly, + 1 is an integer = q 2 suppose; and 

proceeding in this manner, we shall at last arrive at 
9.-1+ Pi 

— — — + 1 = 0 . 


Hence, that a may be a root of the equation, the last 
term p. must be divisible by it, so must the sum of the 
quotient and next coefficient, 9, + p,_,; and continuing the 
uniform operation, the sum of each coefficient and the pre- 
ceding quotient must be divisible by a, the final result 
being always — 1 . 

If therefore we take the quotients of the division of the 
last term by each of the divisors of the last term which are 
comprised within the limits of the roots, and add these quo- 
tients to the coefficient of the last term but one ; divide 
these sums, some of which may be equal to zero, by the 
respective divisors, add the new quotients which are integers 
or zero (neglecting the others) to the next coefficient and 
divide by the respective divisors ; and so on through all the 
coefficients (dropping every divisor as soon as it gives a frac- 
tional quotient), those divisors of the last term which give 
— 1 for a final result are the integral roots of the equation ; 
and we shall thus obtain all the integral roots, unless the 
equation have equal roots, the test of which will be that 
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sonic of the roots already found, satisfy f (.*■) = 0 ; and the 
number of times that any one is repeated will be expressed 
by the degree of derivation of the first of the derived func- 
tions which that root does not reduce to zero, when written 
in it for x (Art. 6l). It is best to ascertain by direct sub- 
stitution whether + 1 and — 1 are roots, and so to exclude 
them from the divisors to be tried. , 

Ex. 1 . x 3 + 3x 2 - Sx + 10 «= 0 . 

g 

Here the roots lie between - + 1 and — 1 1 (Arts. 44, 42), 


and the divisors of the last term 

are ± 

{2, 5, 

a = 

2 

- 2 

- 5 

- 10 

<h = 

5 

- 5 

- 2 

- 1 

n 

00 

1 

+ 

- 3 

- 13 

- 10 

- 9 

q 2 = 

X 

X 

2 

X 

+ 3 = 



5 


<h = 



- 1. 



Therefore — 5 is the only commensurable root ; and it 
is not repeated since it does not satisfy the equation 
j" (x) = 3x* + 6x — 8 = 0. 

Ex. 2. x’’ — 5x 4 + x 3 + 16a? 2 — 20a; + 16 = 0. 

Here limits of the roots are 6 and — 4; and the com- 
mensurable roots are 4, 2, — 2. 

Ex. 3. x * + 5x 3 - 2a? 2 — 6a; + 20 = 0 ; x = — 2, or — 5. 

67- The number of divisors to be tried may be less- 
ened by observing, that if the roots of f(x) «= 0 were 
diminished by any whole number tn, the last term of the 
transformed equation J\y + m) ■> 0 would be J'{m ) ; if 
therefore a were an integral value of x, a — m would be 
an integral value of y, and would be therefore a divisor of 
m ). Hence any divisor, a, of the last term of t f(x) is 
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to be rejected which does not satisfy the condition '^S— = 

a —m 

an integer, when for m any integer, such as =t 1, ± 10, &c., 
is substituted. 

Ex. i. a 3 - 5 a? - 18a? + 72 = 0. 

Changing the signs of the alternate terms, we have 

a? 3 + 5.1?* — 18.1? - 72 = 0, or a? 3 - 72 + 5.r ^a? - — ^ = 0 ; 
therefore the roots lie between ly and — 5. 


But /( 1) = 50, /( - 1) = 84, /(- 3) = 54; 

and the only admissible divisors of 72, which, when dimin- 
ished by 1, divide 50, are 

6 , 3, 2, - 4 ; 

also, all these divisors, when increased by 1, divide 84; but 
only 6, S, — 4, when increased by 3, divide 54; 

ti, 3, - 4, 

are the only divisors which need to be tried ; and they will 
all be found to be roots. 

Ex. 2. a? 3 - 6 x ! + 169 a? - (42)* =0. x = 9 . 


68. If a proposed equation have fractional cofficients, 
or if its first term be affected with a coefficient, since 
(Art. 30) it can be transformed into another equation with 
first term unity and every coefficient a whole number, this 
method will enable us to find the commensurable roots of 
every equation under a rational form. If the coefficients 
be whole numbers and the first term be p 0 x", and we only 
wish to find the roots which are integers, no transforma- 
tion will be necessary ; only every divisor of the last term 
which is a root, will lead to a result — p 0 instead of — 1. 

Ex. 6x* — 25a? 3 + 26a?* + 4.a? — 8 = 0. 

It is the same as 

(x - 2) (3.r - 2) (2a + 1) = 0. 
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Solution of Reciprocal Equations. 

69. These are equations which are not altered by 

changing x into and of which the roots are conse- 
x 

quently of the form a, -, b, ^ , &c., together with + 1 or - 1 

several times repeated. The particular form of the equa- 
tion necessary to satisfy this condition, investigated at Art. 33, 
is such as to permit a great simplification in its solution; 
when the degree does not exceed the ninth, the solution can 
be completely effected. 

In Art. 34 it is proved that every reciprocal equation of 
an odd order will have x + 1 or x — 1 for a factor, accord- 
ing as its last term is positive or negative ; and that every 
reciprocal equation of an even order with its last term 
negative (and consequently having no middle term) will 
have a? 8 — 1 for a factor ; and that if these factors be ex- 
pelled, the depressed equation, in both cases, will be a 
reciprocal equation of an even order with its' last term 
positive; which may therefore be taken as the standard 
form of reciprocal equations. 

70. The roots of a reciprocal equation of an even num- 
ber of dimensions exceeding a quadratic, may be found by 
the solution of an equation of half the number of dimen- 
sions. 

Let the equation be 

.r ! " + pi 2 *" 1 + qx*- 1 + ... + A.r" +1 + l.r* + tcx"' 1 + ... 

... + qx* + px + 1 =0; 

then, collecting the terms which are equidistant from the 
extremities in pairs, and dividing by x *, we have 

•** + ^ + P + ^=i) +•••+* (* + ~) + 1 = °' 
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Let a? + - = y, then because 



making m = 1, 2, 3 ... n — 1, successively, and substituting 
in each equation from the preceding, we get 

at 2 + h = ^ ~ 2 

** + i = y (y* - 2 ) - » = y’ - 3 y 

ttr 

x*+- t = y (y-3!/)-(^-2) = t, 4 -4.y 2 + 2 

,r 

*" + -=«”- ny n ~~ + kc. 

<r" 

Hence, by substitution, the original equation will be 
transformed into an equation of « dimensions in y; any 
root of which, a, will give two roots of the original equa- 
tion, by means of the relation a i + - = a; and a quadratic 
factor, x" - a. v + 1. 

Ex. 1. 

a- 9 + a?" - 9J>' + Sat 6 - 8a? - 8a? 4 + 3a? 3 - 9a? 2 + a? + 1 = 0. 

Expelling the root - 1, by means of Art. 6, we get for » 
the depressed equation 

+ (_ i + l) + (0 - 9) tf 6 + (9 + 3) at 5 + (- 12 - 8) w i 
+ (20 - 8) a;® + (- 12 + 3) + (9 - 9) « + I = 0, 

or a!< + I._ 9 ^ + I ) + i 2 (*+i)-*o-o; 

... y* _ + 2 - 9 (y* ~ 2) + 12y - 20 = 0, 

or y l — 13y* + 12y = 0 ; 

... y = 0, y = 1 ; and the other roots are 3, - 4; 
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therefore the proposed equation is resolved into 
(x + 1) (a^ + 1) (.r* — x + 1) (x* — Sx + 1) (ar* + 4a: + 1) = 0. 
Ex. 2. 2.r* — 5.T 5 + 4a: 4 — 4a: 3 + 5x — 2 = 0. 

Expelling the factor x* — 1, the depressed equation is 
2x l — 5at 3 + 6.r* - 5a: + 2 = 0, 
which may be resolved into (x — I) 3 (2ar - x + 2) = 0. 

It may He observed that, by precisely the same process, 
the equation 

a^" + pa^" _1 + ... kx’ + ' + lx? + kmx n ~ 1 + + ... 

... + ptn"~ y x + m " = 0, 

admits of the same reduction as the recurring equation 
which it becomes when m = 1 ; the formula: to be used 
being 

}-”{*■■'+(”)' '}• 

71. The following are other instances in which equa- 
tions are solvable, on account of their roots being known 
to have particular relations to one another. 

„ . 85 , 357 „ 

Ex. 1 . x tf 3 + x 1 — R5x + 1 6 = 0, 

4 4 

roots in geometrical progression. 

They are therefore of the forms ar, or 1 ; 

r r 

.*. (Art. 19) a* = 16 or a = 2. 

.. 35 7 a 3 a 2 2 4 

4 r r 

••• ^ + p) + which gives r = 2; 

consequently the roots are 1, 4, 16. 
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Ex. 2. a?" + p v r* 1 + p r v’ 5 + &c. = 0, mots in arith- 

metical progression. 

They are therefore of the forms a, a + ft, a + 26, &c. 

, , „ . , n n(n- 1) , 

- p, = \2a + (n-1) b\ - = n<n — — -ft, 


p;-2p s = a* + (a +4) ! +&c. = »o ! + }l-t-2 + 3 +... + (n-l)}2rtft 

+ |l 2 + 2 2 + ... + (w - 1 )' } ft 2 

(«-i) y : 

o 


subtracting the square of the former from the latter equa- 
tion, we get ft*; and then a is known from the former, by 
substituting for ft its value. 

In general, the equation J\x) = 0 may be depressed, 
if we know a relation b = <p (a), between two of its roots, 
a and ft. 

Write <p(x) instead of x in J\x), and let the resulting 
polynomial be F(x) ; then f (,r) and F(x) are both reduced 
to zero by making x = a ; for a and ft are roots affix') = 0 
by supposition ; and to write a for x in F(x), is the same 
thing as to write ft for x in t f(x) ; therefore t f(x) and F(x) 
have a common measure at — a, which may be found ; 
whence a, and ft = <p(a ), become known, and the equation 
may be depressed two dimensions. 

Ex. x * + 2* 3 - 9** - 22/c - 22 = 0 ; the sum of two 4 
roots is — 2, find the roots. 


Algebraical Solution of Binomial Equations. 

72. These are equations of the form x" ± a = 0, con- 
taining only a single power of the unknown quantity, which 
may be reduced to reciprocal equations; for let a be the 
arithmetical value of y/ o, and for x write ax, then the 
equation becomes x* ± 1 =0, which is reciprocal. 
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Although we have already obtained the complete solu- 
tion of this equation (p. 18), so that with the aid of a Table 
of Sines, the numerical values of the roots may be easily 
found in the form a+b\/— 1, as approximately as can be 
desired ; yet the solution by a purely algebraical process 
deserves attention, since in it additional properties of the 
roots are brought to light ; and these roots, that is, the 
« th roots of unity or of negative unity, are not unfrequently 
employed in several of the higher branches of Analysis. 

73. In all cases of the equation x n + 1 = 0, having 
expelled the real factors if there be any, if we transform it 

by the substitution y = x + -, so that x 1 — yx + 1=0, since 

x 

y will be the sum of a pair of conjugate roots, y will always 
be real, as every value of x is impossible ; and therefore the 
equation will be transformed into another of half the num- 
ber of dimensions having all its roots real. 

74. If a be an imaginary root of x n — 1 = 0, then a" 
will also be a root, m being any number positive or negative. 

For since a is a root, a* = 1; therefore (a”) m = 1, or 
(a*)" — 1=0; therefore a™ is a root. 

Also, if a be an imaginary root of x* + 1 =0, then a” is 
also a root, m being any odd number positive or negative. 

For a" = — 1, .\ (a")"* = (— 1)”* = — 1, since m is odd, 
or (a'Y + 1 = 0; .*. a” is a root. 

In both cases, all the roots are manifestly unequal (Art. 
60), for the derived function nw’~' can have no factor in 
common with x* ± 1. 

75. The equations x* — 1 = 0, and a m — 1 = 0, can 
have no other common root, except unity, m and n being 
prime to one another. 

For suppose, if possible, a to be another common root ; 
and let a and b be two numbers determined so as to satisfy 
11 
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the equation an — bm= 1, which can always be done (Art. 143 ), 
since m and n are prime to one another; then a" = 1, 
a” = 1, a " =1, cl™ = 1 ; .\ by division we get = ], 

or a = 1 , which is consequently the only common root. 

This would also appear if we sought the greatest com- 
mon measure of ap" — 1 and x m — 1, as we should find only 
* - 1. 

76. The imaginary roots of a?* - 1 = 0, n being a 
prime number, are the same as the several powers of a from 
1 to n — 1, a being any one of the imaginary roots 

The quantities a, a 2 , a 3 , ... a” -1 are roots by what has 
been proved, and no two of them are equal ; for, if possible, 
let cf —o’, p and q being both less than n, therefore a p ~ q = l; 
or, a is a root of w p ~ q — 1 = 0, and also of x" — 1 = 0, which 
is impossible, because p — q and n are prime to one another; 
therefore the roots of the equation are all contained in the 
series 

1, a, a 8 , ... a* -1 ; 

and if it be continued, the roots recur in the same order, for 
a" «= 1, a" + ' = a* . a = a, a’ +t = a* . a 2 = a 8 , &c. 

77- This property of producing all the other roots by its 
different powers, which, when n is prime, belongs to all the 
imaginary roots, is, in other cases, generally confined to 
the first imaginary root, a, determined by De Moivre's 
formula, (as proved, p. 21,) or to its conjugate; or rather 
to any root a“, provided tn be prime to n, or to its con- 
jugate. If therefore /3 be any root, it is always true that 
any power of /3 is a root ; but not always true that all the 
roots can be produced by powers of ft. 

Thus, in the case ** — 1 ■= 0, or (a; 3 - l) (a? 3 + 1) = 0, 
if we take 

- 1 + \/— 3 
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we can, by its powers from O to 5, only produce the roots of 
x 3 — 1 = 0 twice over ; but if we take 

1 + y/ — 3 2ir / — . 2w 

a “ = cos — + V - 1 sm 5 

2 o o 

we can, by the powers of a, produce all the six roots. 

78. The solution of ** - 1 = 0, where « is a composite 
number, may be always reduced to those of x* — 1 * 0, 
x 1 — 1 = 0, &c., where p, q, r, & c. are all the prime factors 
of n. 

First, suppose n = pq ; then - 1 or x M - 1 is divi- 
sible, both by x f — l and s q — 1 ; therefore the roots of 
x? — 1=0, 

1 5 B) (l > »•* fl ) 

and the roots of *’ — 1=0, 

1, ft ft, ... ft' 1 , 

are roots of **—1=0. Also, the products, formed by 
multiplying every quantity in the first row by every quan- 
tity in the second, are roots ; for each one of these will be 
of the form a r ft, also a™ = 1, ft* = 1 ; (a r ft)* — 1, con- 
sequently a r ft is a root. 

And no two of these products are alike; for, if possible, 
suppose a' ft = a^ft ; .*. a r ~ p = ft - '; but a r ~ p is a root of 
*’’—1 = 0, and ft - ' of x q — 1=0, therefore these equations 
have another root in common besides unity, which is im- 
possible. Therefore the pq products, formed by multi- 
plying every root of x r — 1 =0 by every root of x q — 1 =0, 
are the roots of the equation * w - 1 = 0. 

In the same manner, if n — pqr, and a, ft y, be re- 
spectively roots of X* — 1=0, — i=o, x r — 1 =0, it may 

be shewn that a* ft y T is the general form of the roots of 
*"-1=0; and it will give all the roots, if v, «r, t, as- 
sume all values from 0 to p — 1, q — 1, r — 1, respectively. 
So that if the arithmetical values of the roots of the reduc- 
ing equations be known, those of the proposed equation 
will be known. 
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79. Secondly, suppose n = p 3 ; and let the roots of 
x r — 1 = 0 be 

1, a, a 3 , ... cf ~ l ; 
then these, as well as 

\/a, y/ a*, ... y/ a p ~ 1 , 

are roots of the proposed ; as is also the product of every 
one of the first row by every one of the second ; therefore 
we have p ‘ quantities of the general form a’ y/ a', all satis- 
fying the proposed and all different from one another, which 
are therefore the roots of the equation ; but we obtain the 
arithmetical values of only p roots, supposing the reducing 
equation to be solved ; for those of the second row can 
only be determined by solving the proposed equation. 

Similarly, if n = p 3 , the general expression for the roots 
will be a r . y/ a’ . y/ a', a being a root of tc r — 1 = 0. 

And if n = p 3 qr, and a, /3, y, denote respectively roots 
of the equations x r - 1 = 0, x q - 1 = 0, x T - 1 =0, then the 
general form of the root of the proposed will be a T . vV. 
(&* . y ; and all the n roots will result by giving to -tr and 
p all values from 0 to p — 1 ; and to <r and t all values 
from 0 to q — 1, and r — 1, respectively. And, in the most 
general case, where n = pi 1 q v r T ... , the roots may in the 
same manner be found, by combining the roots of the equa- 
tions x T — 1 = 0, x g — 1 = 0, 8ec. 


Gauss's Method of solving Binomial Equations. 

80. The solution of x n — 1 = 0, by what has been 
proved, can always be reduced to the case where n is a 
prime number ; and the case of n a prime number, by a 
method invented by Gauss, may be made to depend upon 
the solution of equations whose degrees do not exceed the 
greatest prime number which is a divisor of n — J. The 
leading feature of Gauss's method is to represent the 
imaginary roots by a series of powers of any one of them, 
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whose indices form a geometrical instead of an arithmetical 
progression. Thus, if m be a number (and such, called 
primitive roots of n, can always be found) whose several 
powers from 1 to n — 1, when divided by n, leave different 
remainders, and a be any imaginary root, then all the roots 
may manifestly be represented by 

m m 2 to 3 m *” 1 . 

fl ) O ) ft ^ Q i 

or, since wi" -1 = /in + 1, where fi is an integer, by a, a", a"*, 
etc., a 

81. The advantage of tills mode of representing the 
roots is, (l) that they can be distributed into periods, each 
of which, when continued, will produce the roots of that 
period in the same order ; and (2) that the product of any 
number of such periods will be equal to the sum of a cer- 
tain number of periods ; the importance of which properties 
will be seen in the use made of them. 


(l) Let n — 1 = rs, r being a prime factor of n — 1, and 
let m T = h; then the roots may be written in vertical columns, 
each consisting of r terms, as follows. 




... a 




and if any one of the periods formed by the horizontal rows 
be continued, the roots in that period will be produced in the 
same order ; thus, if the first row were continued, the indices 
would be h‘ ™ m" - m" -1 = fin + 1, A' +, *= m r,+r = ( fin + 1) tn T 
= fink + k, &c. ; and the corresponding roots, a, a*, &c. 

(2) Let any two of the above periods be represented by 
« , '+a“*+a' i ’+ &c. +«'**"' 
a* + a M + a*** + he. + 
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And let us multiply them together, using each term of the 
lower line in succession as a multiplier, and starting at that 
term of the upper line which stands over it, and producing 
the upper line so as to supply the terms neglected at the 
beginning, the result is 


a . + » 

+ a‘* + * 

+ «°* +i 

+ &c. + a"** - " + * 

a <«+«* 

+ 

+ a (a * S+i> * 

+ fee. + a ^ +i » 

a<«+6>** 

+ 

+ a'*"* 

+ &c. + a<°*- ,+ **** 


+ a (a*+M*^‘ 

+ „{«**+*)*• 1 

'+ &c. + 


and therefore, collecting the vertical columns into periods, 
we get 

2(<0 2(a 6 ) =2(a‘ + *)+2(a ,, * +s )+2(a 0 * H6 ) + ...+2(a* jrJ+ *) 

or the product of two periods is equal to the sum of a pe- 
riods; and consequently the product of any number of 
periods will be equal to the aggregate of a certain number of 
periods. 

Ex. 1. a? — 1=0; 6 = 3.2, r = 3, s = 2 ; also 3, 
3 2 , 3\ 3 4 , 3 s , when divided by 7, leave different remainders, 
viz. 3, 2, 6, 4, 5 ; m = 3, and the roots are 

p, = a -4- a* 
p 8 = a 3 + a* 
p 3 = a* + a 5 
and p,+P 2 + P3 = - 1. 

Also p,p, = a + a ! + a + a 3 = p* + p 3 
PbjPj - a 5 + a‘ + a + « 2 = p,+ pj 
PtP 3 = a 3 + a + a® + a 4 = p, + pj 
PiPs + P2Pj + PiP 3= -2 
and p,p 2 p s = p, 2 + p, + p 2 = 2 + pa + p, + p 2 = 1, 
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Therefore the cubic which has />,, jo 3 , for its roots, 
is p 3 + p* - 2p - 1 = 0. 

Ex. 2. ,'» 17 — 1=0; 16 = 2.8, also the powers of 3 from 

0 to 15, when divided by 17, leave remainders 

1 3 9 10 13 5 15 11 16 14 8 7 4 12 2 6, 
p = a + a 9 + a” + «'*+ a 16 + a 8 + a 4 + a 2 
q = a 3 + a'°+ a 5 + a 11 + a 14 + a 7 + a 18 + a 8 ; 
then p + q = - 1 , and 

p q = a* + o ' 8 + a'* + a + a* + a" + a 7 + a 5 

a 3 + a® + a" + a 5 + a + a 14 + a ’ 2 + a" 

a 8 + a 7 + a l5 + a 8 + a 4 + a 5 + a 14 + a 10 

= P + q + P + p +p + q + q + 7 = - 4 ; 

therefore p and q are roots of ar 8 + as — 4 = 0. 

Next, the periods p, q, may be resolved, respectively 
into the periods 

r = a +a , 3 +a'*+a 4 } t = a 3 + a 5 + a ' 4 + a 1! i 

Jsa’ + a'^a" + a ! i u - a 10 + a 11 + a 7 + a 6 ) ’ 

r + s = p, 

and rs = a’° + a s + a 8 + a 13 l 

a +a +« + a l = „ j.«=_ i . 

a 6 + a 3 + a 15 + a 

therefore r, s, are roots of ar 8 - pz - 1 = o ; and similarly 
t, u, are roots of ar 8 - 7* — 1=0. 


Lastly the periods r, s, t, u, may be resolved, respect- 
ively, into 


r, = a + a' 6 ) 

«i = a s + a 8 ^ 

<i = a 3 + a"l 

Mi = a , 0 +a 7 ^ 

r 2 = a ,3 +a 4 V 

*s = a’ s + a 8 ) 

< s = a 5 +« ,2 y 

«2 = a" + a®5 
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then r, + r s = r, 

r,r s = a 14 +o’* + a 3 + a 5 = t, 
r \, r 2 , are roots of z? - rz + t = 0 ; 

■ 1 7 r 

and r„ the greatest root of this equation, = a + - = 2 cos — . 

82. Any radical has always as many values as there 
are units in its index, and these values are obtained by 
multiplying the arithmetical value of the root of the quan- 
tity under the sign, by each of the roots of + 1 or — 1 . 

For, every root of the equation x* ± a = 0 , is an alge- 
braical value of \/=f a ; but, whatever be ± a, this equation 
admits n roots all different from one another ; therefore the 
radical \/~±a, considered algebraically, will have » different 
values. When a is real and positive, the equation w' ■= a 
has always one real root a, and the n values of y/ a will be 
obtained by multiplying a by each of the n values of \/ 1 ; 
in like manner, the values of \/— « will result from multi- 
plying a by the values of <\/ — 1 . 

Hence y/ a x y/b will have r values, where r is the 
least common multiple of m and n. 

For, let a, (3, be the arithmetical values of the radicals, 

then \/° x V f> = a/3 (l) ; 

m + n . 

but if be reduced to its lowest terms, the numerator 

mn 

will be an integer and the denominator will be r, the least 
. common multiple of m and w; 

\/ a x \/b = 0/3(1)% 
which has r different values. 
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SECTION V. 


ON THE GENERAL SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS OF A DEGREE 
INFERIOR TO THE FIFTH. 


83. We shall now direct our attention to those cases 
of finding the expressions for all the roots of an equation 
of an assigned degree in terms of its coefficients, the coeffi- 
cients being general symbols, in which a solution has been 
effected. These methods, which, as was before observed, 
succeed only for equations of a degree not exceeding the 
fourth, are the results of particular artifices ; but they are 
all reducible to one principle, as will be hereafter shewn. 

The general expression for the roots of ,v* + p,*"' 1 + 
&c. = 0, if it could be obtained, would consist, first, of a 
part affected with radicals, by means of the different values 
of which, it would be capable of representing all the roots ; 
and, secondly, since the sum of the roots is rational, of a 
rational part, k, which would be the same for every root ; 
hence, in taking the sum of the roots, the radical parts 
must destroy one another, and we should have nh = — p,, 

or h = p, , which is the value of the rational part of 

n 

every root. The general solution of an equation wanting 
its second term will, consequently, be simpler than that 
of the corresponding complete equation, as it will have 
no part unaffected with radicals. Hence in the following 
instances we shall suppose the equation to be deprived of 
its second term. 

12 
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Solution of a Quadratic Equation. 

84. Let the equation be reduced to the form 
a ?* + pas + q = 0 ; 

then this may be transformed into xf = a, by taking away 
its second term. For, putting as = y — (Art. 29 ), we 
have 

w* pi 1 

y > -py + T + py-— + q = 0, 

4 z 


or y “ — — 9 ' 
4 


• P* B S 

Hence, if —>q, the roots are real ; if — =9 they are 
4 4 

equal, and .r* +px + q = (. 1 ? + ^p)‘ is a perfect square ; 
n 1 

if ^ < q, the roots are impossible. 

Hence also, any trinomial 

/ b c\ 

a»* + bx + c or « ,r + - .r + - 
V a a) 

will be resolvable into two real simple factors or not, ac- 
, c 

cording as — > or < - ; and it will be a perfect square 
4 a* a 

W c 

when — - = - , or b s = 4a c; i. e. when the square of the 
4a* a 

coefficient of the middle term is equal to four times the 
product of the coefficients of the extreme terms. 

85. Any impossible expression of the form a 
may be transformed into r (cos 9 ± *S~— \ sin 9). 
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•For, a and /3 being real quantities, there always exists 
an angle 0, such that tan 9 = — ; 


then cos 9 = 


vV + p ' sm 9 = vV + F ; 

if therefore y/ a* + F = r , we ^ ave 

a±/3y/- 1 = r (c os 0 ± \/-l sin 0). 


Hence any pair of imaginary roots of an equation may 
be represented by the formula r (cos 9 ± y/ - 1 sin 9) ; and 
the quantity r, which = \/ a* + /3 s = square root of the pro- 
duct of the roots, and is always real, is called the Modulus 
of the expression a + ft y / - 1 ; and is that quantity by 
which the impossible roots are estimated, when, as is some- 
times requisite, they are compared in regard to magnitude 
with the real roots. 

P — — / T)^ 

In the case of the expression, ± V— 1 \/ q , 

2 4 

which represents the roots of a? + px + q = 0 (Art. 84), 


/- p 

r = V?i cos 0 = 7= ; 

V? 

hence, .t’ 3 + pa? + <7 = x* — 2r cos 9x + r s ; 
that is, any irreducible quadratic factor of an equation, 

X s + px + q, where — < q, 

4 

may be transformed into a? 2 — 2r cos 0,r + r 2 , 
by making r = y/ q and cos 0 = — y- . 


86. To solve an equation of the form 
.r 2 " + px" + q = 0. 

Putting x' = y, we find y~ + py + q = 0. 
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If this have two real roots a and b, then the i In values 
of x are the roots of the equations 

x" - a = 0, x n - b = 0. 

If the roots of the quadratic are imaginary, i. e. if 

p- - p 

— < q, then, making r — \/ q, and cos 6 = the pro- 

posed equation becomes 

a*" — Ur cos Qx' + r = 0 ; 
or X s ’ — 2 cos dx" +1=0, 

changing x’ into x'r, which has already been solved, (p. 26). 


Solution of a Cubic Equation by Cardan's Rule. 

87- Let the equation, by Art. 29, be reduced to the 
form 

af+qx+r — 0; 

and put x — y + z, that is, suppose x equal to the sum of 
two other unknown quantities ; 

x 3 = Syx (y + z) + y 3 + z\ 

and therefore the proposed equation becomes 

(S yz + 9) (y + at) + y 3 + z 3 + r = 0. 

Now since we have two unknown quantities, and have 
made only one supposition respecting them, namely, that 
y + z = x, we are at liberty to make another ; let therefore 
syx +9 = 0, 

or yV = - y' + x 3 = - r. 

Hence y 3 , * 3 , are the roots of the equation 

since the second term with its sign changed is equal to 
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tlieir sum, and the last term is equal to their product. 
Solving this equation, we get 

2 4 27 

+ r.v/iTZ; 

2 v 4 27 * 2 v 4 27 

but x = y + z, 

, f - r - 7?)‘, 

V 2 ' 4 27/ v 2 v 4 27/ 

an expression which (since the cube root of any quantity 
has three values) contains implicitly the three roots. 

88. This solution only extends to those cases in which 
the cubic has two impossible roots. 

Let m and n be the arithmetical values of the two surds 
in the value of x, and 1, a, a*, the three cube roots of unity; 
then the three values of y are (Art. 82) m, am, a*m, and 
those of x are n, an, a s w. By combining these values two 
and two to form y + z, we shall have nine values of a?; the 
number being tripled by reason of our having employed 

y^ss 3 = — , instead of yz = - | , the relation arising im- 

mediately in the process ; and we observe that every com- 


bination will satisfy j/ 3 * 3 = — 


but only three the given 


condition yz = - | , which latter are the roots, viz. 

m + n, am + a , n, a*m + an ; 

or substituting for a, a', their values, — ^ (1 ± s/ -3) 
(p. 17), the three roots are 

m + n, and - ^ + n ± (m — n) \/ — 3}. 
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Hence, as long as the expression 



possible, 


the values of m and n are possible, and the equation has 
one possible root, the numerical value of which, as also 
those of the two imaginary roots, may be obtained after 
somewhat laborious calculations from the above formulae. 


/ f* gr 

But when the expression \/ — + — is impossible, m 

and n are impossible, and all the three roots appear under 

imaginary forms ; whereas, the equation, being of an odd 

*» ? 

r* (T 

degree, lias at least one real root ; and indeed, since — H 

& 4 27 

is negative, it has (Art. 54) all its roots real ; in this case 
therefore the above formulae, although algebraical expres- 
sions for the roots, cannot on account of the imaginary 
quantities which they involve, be applied to furnish the 
numerical values of the roots. 


Obs. It is easily seen that the six superfluous values 
of ,v above mentioned would be the roots of the proposed 
equation, supposing q to be successively replaced by a q 

and aq ; since each of the relations yz = — - aq, y* 
= — i cSq, leads to y 3 « 3 = — — q 3 . 


Ex. 1. a? — 3x — 1 10 = 0. 


7 

3 


= - 1 , 


r 

Q 


- 55, 


\/ — + — = \/(55) 2 - 1 = 12 \/21 = 54 • 991 ; 
4 27 


,v 


i h 

= { 55 + 54 • 99 1 \ '+ {55 - 54 • 991 } 

= 4 • 79 . . + 0 - 208 ... = 4 - 999-. = 5- 
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or x= - ^|5 ±(4-58 2..)%/ -sj = - I js ± \/- 62 • 99 • 

. _:{ Si3v /^}. 

Ex. 2. x 3 - 12a? - 65 = 0. 

x = 5, or - ^-|s ± 3 v/3ij. 

Ex. 3. a? 3 - 2ar - 5 = 0. 

a- = 2 -0945... , or = - 1 ■ 0472 ... ± (l • 1362 ...)y/-l. 


89- In the case of the roots being all real, which, for 
the reason just stated is called the Irreducible Case, that is, 

i ■ • , < 1 * r* 

when q is negative, and — > — , 

7 ° 27 4 ’ 

it may be observed that the assumptions in the process 


V + 


= - r, y 3 x 3 = + 



are inconsistent with one another; for the product of two 
real quantities can never exceed the square of half their sum. 
In this case we can shew that, in the expressions for the 
roots, the impossible quantities destroy one another, and 
the three roots are real. For let the values of m 3 and n 3 be 
represented by a ± b y/ — 1 ; then, expanding by the bino- 
mial theorem, and taking P and Q to denote real functions 
of a and h, we have 

(a ± h = P i Qy/~1 ; 

m + n = 2 P, m — n = 2 Q y/ — I ; 

and the three values of x are 2 P, and — ^ (2 P ± 2 Qy/ 3), 
which are all real. This mode of proceeding, however, is 
useless in finding the numerical values of the roots ; for if 
we convert (a + by/ — l)J into a series, P and Q will be ex- 
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pressed by series which rarely converge, and from which we 
can never obtain the exact values of P and Q ; and if we 
attempt to express the cube root of a ± b y/ - 1 by an ex- 
pression of the same form, we shall have to solve a cubic of 
the same kind as the one in question. 


90. Hence Cardan's rule succeeds for the following 
forms, where q and r are essentially positive, 

x 3 + q.v ± r = 0 in all cases. 


-r 3 — n.v ± r = 0 when — < — ; 

27 4 

o’ r 1 

and it fails for a? — a,v ± r = 0 when — < — , 
Y 27 4 

all the roots of which are real. 


91. There is one case in which Cardan's rule succeeds 
for the equation .r 3 — qx + r = 0 when all the roots are real ; 
it is when two of them are equal, in which case also the 
roots of the reducing quadratic are equal; for then m = n, 
and the values of ,r are 


m + n, - ^ (m + n), - ^ (m + »). 

t i ■ r- (f r lq\i 

In this case, — = — , or - = - , 

4 27 2 VS/ 


m 3 = n' = 


— - = .•. m + n = — 2 , and the roots are 

2 \3J S 

-*\4 N/ix/f. 


Trigonometrical expressions for the Roots of a Cubic. 

92. If in the expression 
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we put cot 0 = - it becomes y/* (- cot 0 ± cosec <p)\ 
Hence, reducing, the real root of a? + q/v + r = 0 is 

3\ 2 2/ 

which, by putting tan ^ = tan 3 0, may be further transform- 


ed into 


-2 V- cot 20. 

3 


o 3 r* 

Similarly, the real root of a? — q,x + r = 0, — < — , 

27 4 

becomes (by putting cosec 0 = ^ , tan ^ = tan 3 0), 


-2 \/? 

’ o 


cosec 


2 0 . 


o 3 r 2 

Also, in the irreducible case, a^-oa?±r = 0, — > - , 

27 4 

the expression 


r 

T i ± 


I* /3\ t 

by making cos 0 = ± - , becomes equally 


«\ } 

- 1 { — cos 0 ± \/ - 1 sin 0 1 , 


° r (s) ^°° S ± 0) ± sin (tt ± 0)} ; 

and therefore the three values of <r are 

-Vfco,?, 

3 3 .3 \sj 


13 
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Solution of a Biquadratic Equation by Des Cartes's 
Method. 


93. Let the proposed equation be reduced to the form 
+ qa? + ra? + s = 0; 

and as the first member may be always regarded as the 
product of two real quadratic factors, we may assume it 

= + px +/) ( a? -ptv +g) 

= ■»’ + (<§’+/- f) + (.Pg ~ Pf ) * +fg 
'(effecting the multiplication), where the coefficients of the 
second terms, p and — p, are equal and of opposite signs, 
because the second term of the proposed equation is wanting, 
that is, the sum of its roots is zero. Hence, equating co- 
efficients, 

g+/-p 2 = 9 , pg — pf = r, fg=s. 


°r g+f=q + p\ g — f — ~ ; 

2g = q + p- 2 f=q + f~y, 

r 2 

••• *fg = <f + Zqp 1 + P* j = 

p 

or p 6 + 2 qp* + (<f — 4«) p 2 - r 2 = 0, 


the equation for determining p, which rises to the sixth 
degree, because a polynomial of four dimensions, may have 


4.3 

(Art. 17) ~ , or six divisors of the second order. Also, 


because the values of p are the sums of every two roots of 
the proposed biquadratic, and because the sum of these 
roots is zero, and therefore the sum of any two is equal 
and of a contrary sign to the sum of the other two, there- 
fore the values of p will be in pairs differing only in sign ; 
this is the reason why the equation for determining p in- 
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volves only even powers of p, and may therefore be de- 
pressed to a cubic by putting p 2 = y. The reducing cubic 
is 

y s + 2 qy* + (<f - 4s) y - I s = 0, 


which (Art. 10) has necessarily one real positive root; let 
this be e ! , then the four values of x are contained in the 
quadratic equations 


ar + ex + 


a? - ex + 




= 0 , 
= 0 . 


Ex. ,r‘ - 3x i - 42 a? - 40 = 0. 

Here q = - 3, r = - 42, s = - 40; 
and the reducing cubic is 

j/ 3 - 6y* + l69y - (42 y m 0, 
which has a root = 9 j (Art. 67 ), 

e = 8; a? ! + 3a? + 10 = 0, a? 2 - 3a? — 4 = 0 ; 

the roots of these quadratics - ^3 ± \/ -31 — 1, 4, are 

the roots of the proposed equation. 


94. The reducing cubic will have all its roots real, 
unless two of the roots of the proposed biquadratic are 
possible and unequal, and two impossible. 

For the square of the sum of any two roots of the 
proposed is a root of the reducing cubic ; if therefore the 
proposed have all its roots real, the reducing cubic will 
have all its roots real; or if the proposed have all its 
roots imaginary, and therefore of the forms a + /V- 1, 
a — ( — a + y/— 1> — a — /S' since their sum 

is zero, then the square of the sum of every two will be 
real, and therefore the cubic will have all its roots real. 
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But if the proposed have two real unequal roots, and two 
imaginary roots, and therefore of the forms a + ft y/ — 1 , 
a — fty/ —1, — a + y, — a — 7, then the square of the sum 
of a real and an imaginary root will be imaginary, and 
therefore the cubic will have one and consequently two 
imaginary roots. As it is only in the latter case that a 
solution of the reducing cubic can be obtained, therefore 
Des Cartes's method can only be applied to those cases 
in which two roots of the biquadratic are possible and un- 
equal, and two impossible. 

It will be observed that in the latter case, if the two 
real roots are equal to one another, i. e. if y = 0, the cubic 
will have all its roots real ; but as two of them are equal, 
it can still be solved. 

95. If the roots of the reducing cubic can be obtained, 
and are put under the forms (2 a) 2 , (2/3 )*, (27)% then the 
four roots of the biquadratic are 

— (a + /3 + 7), ft + 7 - a, a + y - ft, a + ft - y- 

For, - \q = a ! + ft 2 + y\ and r 2 -= (8 afty ) ! ; 
let p 2 = (2a) 2 , or p = ± 2a ; 
therefore, taking the upper sign, 

/= \ (9 + P* - = - (a* + 0 s + yl + 2a 2 ~ 2/3 7 

= a? — (ft + y ) 3 ; 

therefore the first reducing quadratic is . 

J7 2 + 2a* + a 2 — (ft + y ) 2 «* 0, 
which gives for * the values 

- (a + ft + 7 ), ft + 7 - a ; 
similarly, the other quadratic, taking p = - 2a, is 
.r 2 — 2a* + a 2 - (ft - y ) 1 = 0, 
which gives the other values 

a + 7 — ft, a + ft — 7. 
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Hence the roots of the biquadratic are symmetrical 
functions of the roots of the reducing cubic ; and whatever 
root of the reducing cubic is used in the process, the same 
values of x are obtained. 


Solution of a complete Biquadratic. 

96. Let the equation be 

x* + pa? + qa? + rx + * = 0, 
and let it be supposed the same as 

^.r 3 + ^x + m^j — ( kx + If = 0, 

where k, l, m are unknown, and are to be determined so as 
to make the latter equation coincide with the proposed. 
Now 


1 1 ? + ^ x + = x* + pa? + + 2mj + pmx + 


m 


— (kx + If = - k?a? - Zklx - P; 

therefore, by comparing this with the proposed, we have, 
to determine k, l, m, the equations 

p 3 

— + 2m - A 3 = q, pm — 2 kl = r, m? — P = #. 

4 

Substituting, in the second, the values of k and l ob- 
tained from the first and third, we get 

8m 3 - 4 qm* + (2 pr — 8«) m — p s s + 4 q s - r 3 = 0, 

which will necessarily give one real value for m ; then k and 
l are known ; and we find the two reducing quadratics 


a? + 

(-+*) 

i x + m + l = 0, 


\2 / 


a? + 

(--*) 

x + m — / = 0. 


\2 / 
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97. This method can be employed only when two 
roots of the biquadratic are possible and two impossible; 
for suppose the roots to be a, /3, y, <S; and suppose any 
two a, (3, to satisfy the first reducing quadratic, and conse- 
quently y, S, the second, 

m + l = a/3, m - l = y%; 

••• m = £ (“Z 3 + y $), and the other values of m must be 
^(ay+fi§), ^(aS + (3y). 

Hence if a, (3, y, S, be either all possible, or all im- 
possible, the values of m are real ; but if two roots of the 
biquadratic be possible and two impossible, then two values 
of m will be impossible, and the reducing cubic may be 
solved by Cardan's rule. In the latter case, however, if 
the two real roots are equal, the cubic will have all its roots 
real; but it may be solved, because two of them will be 
equal. 


Solution of a Biquadratic by Euler's Method. 

t 

98. Let the equation be reduced to the form 
x* + qa? + rx + s = 0, 
and assume x = y + * + u ; 

a? = if + sf + u‘ + 2 (yz + yu + zu), 
or a? - (if + as 2 + « s ) = 2 (yz + yu + zu) ; 
x‘- icf(jf + z 2 + u , ) + (j/ 2 +sx s + w 2 ) 2 *‘4(ifss‘ + fu t + * 2 w 2 ) 
+ 8 yzu (y + z + u), 

or, replacing y + z + u by x, and transposing, 

x* - 2x°' (if + a? + u?) - 8 yzux + (y- + z 2 + u*f 
- 4 (ifz* + ifu 2 + a rV) = 0. 
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In order that this may coincide with the proposed, we 
must have 

y=-2(y* + * , + m 2 ), r = — tiyssu, s = (y 2 + is 2 + w 2 ) 2 


- 4 (y 2 * 2 + + * 2 m 2 ) ; 

or y 2 + a 2 + w 2 = - y 2 * 2 + y 2 M 2 + aV = — ^ 4 * , 

ya«=~, oryW~ 


hence y 4 , a 2 , m 2 , are roots of the cubic 

. q . g 2 - 4« r 2 

f +- f + 1— _ — t - — = 0. 
2 16 64 


Let 2*, tf'*, tf" 2 , denote the three values of < in this equa- 
tion ; 

y = ± f, *==«=#', m = ± £" ; 

which six values, combined three and three, would give 8 
values of y + a + u or x, instead of 4 ; the number being 

r* 

doubled because we have used y 2 * 2 !* 2 = — , instead of the 

64 

T 

given condition yseu = — - which only allows those values 

of y, x, u, to be combined which give, when multiplied 
together, a result with a contrary sign to r. 

Hence if r be negative, there must be either two nega- 
tive quantities, or none, in every combination ; and if r be 
positive, there must be either two positive quantities, or 
none, in every combination representing a root. Therefore, 
in the former case, that is, when r is negative, the roots are 

t-t'-t", t’-t-t”, t" -t - t\ t + t' + t"; 

and in the latter case, when r is positive, the roots are 
t + f-t", t+t"-t', t + t"-t , -t-t'-f; 
and it will be observed, that the second set of roots results 
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from the first, by changing the sign of any one of the quan- 
tities t, t' , t" . 

99. In this case also, the reducing cubic will have all 
its roots real, except when the proposed has two possible 
and two impossible roots. 

Since the last term of the reducing cubic is essentially 
negative, it will always have one real positive root f, and 
the remaining roots will be either both positive, both nega- 
tive, or impossible ; that is, of the forms 

t' 3 , t" 3 ; — t’ 3 , - t" 3 ; or p 3 (cos 29 ± \/ -1 sin 29). 

Hence, according as the reducing cubic has three posi- 
tive roots, two negative roots, or impossible roots, the 
biquadratic 

a?* + qx 3 — rx + s = 0 

will have its roots respectively of the forms 
/ ± (/ + t"), - t ± (t’ - 1"); 
t ± ( t ' - t"), - t ± y/~l ((' + t") ; 

t ± 2p cos e, -t±s/~ 1 2 P sin 9. 

In the case of the equation 

x* + qx 3 + rx + 8 = 0, 

we must change the sign of t in the above expressions, and 
the results will be its roots. 

If 29 = 7r, or the two real roots of the biquadratic be- 
come equal, then, as before, the reducing cubic has three 
real roots, two of which are alike. 
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SECTION VI. 


ON THE SEPARATION OF THE ROOTS OF EQUATIONS. 


100. The propositions in the preceding sections lead us 
to several important conclusions relating to the nature and 
the limits of the roots of every equation ; and for equations 
of low degrees and of certain particular forms, the methods 
detailed in them (especially that of Art. 49) will actually 
determine the number and situation of all the real roots ; 
that is, two quantities between which each of the real roots 
lies. They still, however, leave unsolved the main pro- 
blem, which is to discover the number and situation of the 
real roots of an equation of any degree. This we shall now 
endeavour to effect by the methods proposed by Sturm and 
Fourier, which are among the greatest improvements re- 
cently made in the Theory of Equations. 


Sturm's method of separating the Roots. 

101. By performing a process nearly the same as that, 
of finding the greatest common measure of fix), and its 
first derived function fix), a series of expressions mav be 
obtained, in which, by simply substituting a and 6 succes- 
sively for a, the number of roots of J~(x) = 0, which lie 
between a and 6, may be exactly determined. The enun- 
ciation and proof are as follows. 

14 
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Let f(x) =0 be an equation of n dimensions cleared of 
equal roots, f\(x) the first derived function of J"(x ) ; and 
let the process of finding the greatest common measure of 
/(a?) and /( x) be performed with the condition that the 
remainder after each operation has its sign changed, and so 
modified is used for the divisor of the next operation*; 
and let Ji{x), fs(x), ...J\,(x) be the series of modified 
remainders; then the difference of the number of changes 
of sign, in the results of the substitutions of a and b for x 
in the series of quantities 

/(x), f,(x), f^x), .../.(*)» (1), 

expresses the number of real roots of J"(x) = 0, which lie 
between a and b. 

Calling the successive quotients qr„ q s , &c., we shall 
have the equations 

/(*) = 9i/i(*) ~M*) 

/(•*) = $/*(») ~M*) 

/»->(*) = -fn+\(x) 

-/.(*)» 

f, (®) being necessarily a number (Art. 60), since f(x) = 0 
has no equal roots ; which shew, 

(1) That no value of x can make two consecutive 
functions, f m -\ (x) and t f m (,x) y vanish; for then 

and all the succeeding functions would vanish, which is 
impossible, since the last is a number. 

(2) That any value which makes a function, f^x), 
vanish, reduces the two adjacent ones to the same nu- 
merical value with different signs. 

* This changing of the signs of the remainders, which would be indifferent 
if the object was only to discover the greatest common measure of /(*) and /,(r), 
is essential to the method about to be explained. 
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Now if in series (1) we make x = c, and then suppose 
c to assume all possible ascending values from — co to 
+ eo , the resulting series of signs will have two states of 
permanence ; one, as long as c is nearer to — ao , and the 
other after c is nearer to + co , than any quantity which 
makes any one of the expressions in series (l) vanish ; and 
between these states, whenever any of the expressions 
vanish, alterations in the order or number of changes of 
signs, or in both, will occur ; and we shall shew that when 
x passes through a quantity which makes one or more of 
the auxiliary functions vanish, it is only the order but not 
the number of changes which is affected ; and that when 
, x passes through a root of f{x) = 0, then a change of 
sign is lost. 

First, let x = c make only one of the auxiliary func- 
tions, vanish, without making y(x) vanish; then 

to discover the effect, upon the series of signs, of passing 
through c, we must compare the results of substituting c - h 
and c + h for x, h being as small as ever we please ; there- 
fore we may suppose h so small that neither fix) nor any 
of the auxiliary functions can vanish for values between 
c—h and c + h, and that the sign of any series ascending 
by powers of h depends upon that of its first term. Hence 
the only part of series (l) in which the passage from 
c — h to c + h can produce any effect upon the series of 
signs, is 

fm -\ (*)♦«/»(•*)> ■/" + lW' 

in which, if we write c — h for x, expand the results 
(Art. 27), and reserve only that term of each on which its 
sign depends, we have 

/ B _,(c), - 

which, since by (2) the extremes have different signs, give 
a change and continuation, whatever be the sign of the 
middle term ; and these, by changing the sign of h, will 
be replaced by a continuation and change ; i.e. the passage 
from c — h to c + h, through a root of f„(x) = 0, causes 
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an alteration in the order but not in the number of changes. 
If the same value of x made an auxiliary function vanish 
in another part of the series, since by (l) adjacent terms 
can never vanish, the same considerations would shew that 
no change of sign could be lost or gained. 

Secondly, let x = c be a root of f (,t) = 0 ; the substi- 
tution of c — A for x in t f{x) and yj (,r), (taking A so small 
that the sign of the whole of each series depends upon 
that of its first term, and writing down only the first terms) 
gives 

- h f (c),/(c), or - hf{c), f(c), 

which have different signs ; but if the sign of A be changed 
they have the same signs; therefore the two functions 
/(*), which for x = c - A give a change, for 

x = c + A give a continuation ; and therefore, in passing 
through a root of t f{x) = 0, a change of signs is lost. If 
at the same time that y*( x ) becomes zero, any number of 
auxiliary functions vanished, since no two of them could 
be adjacent, it would follow, as before, that no change of 
sign could be lost in the parts of the series where they are 
situated. 

Since then a change of signs is lost every time the 
substituted quantity passes through a root of f(x) = 0 ; 
and since a change cannot be lost in any other way, nor 
one ever introduced ; it follows, that the excess of the 
number of changes given by x = a, above that given by 
x = b, (a < b), is exactly equal to the number of real roots 
of f(x) = 0 lying between a and b. 

Obs. If by either of the substitutions of a and b for x, 
one of the auxiliary functions, f f m (x), is reduced to zero, it 
may be neglected in estimating the number of changes ; 
for in that case, as has been shewn, the adjacent functions 
will have different signs; and therefore the evanescent 
function, with whatever sign it is taken, will cause the 
three to furnish but one change, and may therefore be 
omitted without affecting the number of changes. 
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102. Hence if we substitute - co and + co for x, or, 

which comes to the same thing, if we form the first or lead- 
ing terms of f(x), J\ into a series, and then 

change x into — x, the difference of the number of changes 
of sign in the two resulting series will express the total 
number of real roots. 

103. Since, in finding the greatest common measure 
of J'(x) andyj(a?), each remainder is at least one dimension 
lower than the preceding, the auxilary functions will usually 
be n in number, the same as the degree of the equation, 
and of the several dimensions from n — 1 to 0. When none 
of the auxiliary functions are wanting, and the first terms of 
«/*(*)» «/!(•)» ,/«(*)»•••,/■(*) have all the same sign, — co 
gives n changes, and + oo gives no changes, therefore all 
the roots of J'ix) *= 0 are real. 

104. On the contrary, when none of the auxiliary 
functions are wanting, and the first terms have not all the 
same sign, there will be as many pairs of imaginary roots 
as there are changes in the signs of the first terms. 

In the series formed by the first terms of the n + X 
quantities J"(x), let there be s changes and 

therefore n — s continuations, then these are the same as the 
numbers of changes and continuations produced by the sub- 
stitution of + co for x ; now write — oo for a? in the same 
series, then every change will be replaced by a continuation, 
and vice versA ; and therefore there will be n - s changes, a 
number necessarily greater than s, since the number of 
changes diminishes as the quantity substituted increases; 
that is, in passing from — co to+co, n - 2# changes are 
lost; therefore the equation has only n — 2s real roots, and 
therefore 2 « imaginary roots ; or as many pairs of imaginary 
roots as there are changes of sign in the series formed by the 
first terms of the n + 1 quantities fix), J\(x), 

105. If one of the auxiliary functions, (x), be such 
as to preserve the same sign for all values of x between a 
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and b, then in ascertaining the number of roots between a 
and b, we may neglect all the auxiliary functions after 
Because (since in general the passage through a quantity 
which makes one of the auxiliary functions vanish, causes * 
an alteration only in the order but not in the number of 
changes, and since f„(x) preserves the same sign for all 
values of x between a and b) the number of changes pre- 
sented by the series of auxiliary functions which follow 
J" m (x) cannot be altered by the substitution of any value of 
x between those limits ; and therefore the difference in the 
number of changes given by the substitutions of a and b will 
be the same, whether we take the auxiliary functions that 
follow / m ( x) into account or not. 

Hence if ^(x) = 0 have all its roots impossible, since 
J~ m (,r) will preserve the same sign for all values of x, we 
may arrest the process at it, and confine our attention to the 
m + 1 functions. 


/(*)> /(*)> 

and, as in the former case, if the first terms of these offer s 
changes of sign, there will be only m —2s real roots, and the 
rest will be imaginary. 

106. We shall now give some applications of this 
theorem. 

Having formed the auxiliary functions 

then if none of them be wanting, and their leading terms be 
all positive, (for the leading term of f(x) is necessarily so) 
the equation will have all its roots real ; but if the leading 
terms are not all positive, the equation will have as many 
pairs of imaginary roots as there are changes of sign in them. 
But if some of the auxiliary functions are wanting, the 
number of real roots must be determined by substituting 
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— 03 and + os for x in their leading terms, and taking the 
difference between the numbers of changes resulting from 
these substitutions. This determines the number of real 
roots. To determine their situations we must substitute 
0, 1, 2, 3, &c., for x in the series 


/(•*). /(*)» M*)> —/(*)> 

till we arrive at a number which gives the same number of 
changes as is given by + oo ; then, by noting the difference 
in the number of changes produced by the extreme sub- 
stitutions, we determine the number of + roots; and by 
noting those consecutive integers between which one or more 
changes are lost, we determine the integral limits between 
which the positive roots are situated, either singly or in 
groups ; and in the latter case, we must substitute fractional 
quantities lying between the integral limits, smaller and 
smaller, till the complete separation of each group of roots 
is effected. 

In like manner for the negative roots, we must substitute 
0, — 1, — 2, - 3, &c., till we arrive at a number which gives 
the same number of changes as is given by — oo ; then the 
total number of negative roots, and an interval in which each 
is situated, may be determined, exactly in the same manner 
as for the positive roots. And in order to diminish the 
labour of the process, it must be observed that when, in 
forming the auxiliary functions, we come to one (that of the 
second degree, for instance, when the conditions of Art. 84 
are fulfilled) which is incapable of changing its sign for any 
real value of x , we may take it for the last of the auxiliary 
functions. 

Ex. l. f(x) = x s - 7x + 7 = 0. 

y,(x) = 3 x 1 - 7) So?- 21a? + 21 (r 
St 3 - 7x 
- I4x + 21, 
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9 

nr ^(iv) = 2a- - 3) 6x“ - 14 (J5.r + - 
Gar 1 - 9® 


9a?- 14 



~ \ 

or v) — + 1 . Hence J'{x) = x s - 7.r + 7, 

./tO*) ~ Sa? 2 — 7, fs(iv) = 2a? — 3, ,^(a?) = 1. 

Since the leading terms are all positive, and none of the 
auxiliary functions are wanting, the roots are all possible. 
Also, since 2 makes all the functions positive, the substi- 
tutions for the purpose of separating the roots may begin 
from thence ; therefore, making a? = 2, 1 , 0, — 1 , — 2, 8sc., 


the signs 

are as follows : 
/(■*) /(*) 

/*(*) 

/«(*) 

(2) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

(0 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

(0) 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

(-0 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

(-2) 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

(-3) 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

(-4) 

, - 

+ 

- 

+- 


We may stop here, because the signs are the same as 
those given by — os. Since the first line gives no changes, 
and the second line two, two roots lie between 2 and 1 ; also 
the last line has one more change than the preceding, there- 
fore one root lies between — 3 and — 4. 
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To separate the two roots which lie between 1 and 2, let 

x = - , then 
2 


*) “ ' ' ° + 

which has more change than the first line, and one less 
than the second, (whatever sign we give to the zero); there- 
fore one root lies between 1 and 1 • 5, and another between 
1 • 5 and 2. 

Ex. 2. y(x) = ,r" — qx + r = 0, where q is essentially 
positive. 

fi(x) = n.v»~ l - q 


nx*~'- q j x x - qx + r 


OX 
.Tf- — 


- qx ( 1 - I') + r , 

or (.r) = x - a, rejecting the positive factor q ^ l - i. j , 

71 T 

and putting a = . 

(» - 0 q 

But the remainder, after dividing n ^r”" 1 - — j by x-a, 

(Art. 6) n - /«-■ - („4r)'" + g)\ 

rejecting the positive factor n j 

Now supposing Jl(x) positive, + cc gives no change, and 
- co gives two changes when n is even, and three changes 

when n is odd. Hence if ^ j , the proposed 

15 
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equation has two, or three real roots, according as n is even 

or odd. Similarly, if > + « gives one 

change, and — od one, or two changes, according as n is 
even or odd ; and therefore the equation has no real root, or 
one real root, according as n is even or odd. These results 
agree with those found at p. 6l. 

Ex. S. f{x) = ‘ix A - 13a^+ lOar - 19 « 0, 

J\(x) — tar 3 — ISar + 5 ; 

and we find 

Jt(x) = 1S»* — ISar + 38. 

But the roots of 13®* — 15a 1 + 38 = 0 are imaginary, be- 
cause (15) 1! < 4.13.38 (Art. 84); therefore it is sufficient to 
consider the above three functions, and since their leading 
terms give two changes for ar = - eo , and no change for 
ar = + os , the equation has only two real roots. 

Ex. 4. ,/’(ar) = ar 4 - 4 ar 3 — 3ar + 23 = 0. 

yKar) = 4dr 3 — 12a- 3 - 3, /(*) = 12ar*+ gar - 89, 
/s(ar) = - 491* + 1371, /(ar) = - 7157932. 

Here there are only two real roots, of which, one lies 
between 2 and 3, and the other between 3 and 4. 

I07. It is manifest that in Sturm's method, the labour 
of forming the auxiliary functions increases very rapidly 
with the degree of the equation ; since however they can 
always be .formed, the method will enable us infallibly to 
determine, not merely a limit to the number, but the ab- 
solute number of real roots in any proposed equation, and 
the consecutive integers between which they lie either singly 
or in determined groups ; as also the intervals in which no 
real root can be situated ; but when two or more roots are 
indicated in any interval, if they lie very near to one an- 
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other, although the method leaves no doubt of the existence 
of the roots, it may be very difficult to subdivide the inter- 
val sufficiently to completely separate them. 


Fourier's method of separating the Roots. 

108. We shall now give another method of separating 
the roots proposed by Fourier , which has the recommend- 
ation that the auxiliary functions employed in it are y(<t?) 
and its successive derived functions, which can be formed 
by inspection ; so that the method can be applied nearly 
with equal ease to an equation of any degree; in parti- 
cular, the intervals in which no real root can be situated 
are, by Fourier's method, immediately assigned. The 
objection to this method is that, by its immediate appli-. 
cation, we only find a limit which the number of real roots 
in a given interval cannot exceed, and not the absolute 
number ; and that the subsidiary propositions by which 
this defect is supplied, are not of the same simple character 
as the original Theorem. The enunciation and proof are 
as follows. 

The number of real roots of fix) = 0 which lie between 
two numbers a and h , cannot exceed the difference between 
the number of changes of sign in the results of the sub- 
stitutions of a and h for ,r, in the series formed by f (,r) 
and its derived functions: viz. f{x), /*"(. r), ... 

/'(■*)• 

If none of the equations 

f(t) = 0, /'(.®) = 0, &c. 

have a root between a and h, it is manifest that the substi- 
tution of a and 6, and of any intermediate quantity, in 
«/*(*), y (*)> w iH always produce exactly the same 
series of signs; but if any of these equations have roots 
between a and h, then changes in the series of signs will 
occur in substituting gradually ascending quantities from 
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a to b ; our object is to show that by such substitutions 
the number of changes of signs can never increase ; and 
that one change will be lost every time the substituted 
quantity passes through a real root of f(x) = 0 ; this we 
shall do, by examining, separately, each of the cases in 
which the series of signs can be affected ; namely, (1) when 
/( x) alone vanishes ; (2) when some derived function, 
/”(*), alone vanishes ; (3) and (4) when some group of 
derived functions, of which fix) either is not, or is, a part, 
alone vanishes; and lastly, when several, or all, of these 
cases of vanishing happen at the same time. 

First, suppose that x = c, (c being some quantity be- 
tween a and b) makes J(x) vanish, without making any 
of the derived functions vanish ; then the result of sub- 
stituting c + h for x in J'(x) and J ’(x), is 

h ./'(c) and /' (c) 

(supposing h so small that the signs of the whole of the 
two series which express /(c + b) and /' (c + h) depend 
upon those of their first terms, and writing down only the 
first terms) which have different or the same signs according 
as h is — or + ; therefore, in passing from c — h to c + h 
through a root of the equation, a change of signs is lost, 
but none gained*. 

Secondly, suppose that x = c makes one of the derived 
functions, /"(a?), vanish, without making any other of the 
derived functions or f (v) vanish ; then the result of sub- 
stituting c + h for x in 

/—Or), /■(*), /* + », 

(these being the only terms which it is necessary to exa- 
mine) is 

/—(c), h •/" +1 (c), /" +1 (c). 

• It is unnecessary to attend to the other terms of the series of derived 
functions, because h is supposed so small that not one of them vanishes by the 
substitution of any quantity between c-h and c + fc; and therefore each has the 
sam e sign for c—h as for c + A. 
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If then the extreme terms have the same sign, there 
will be two changes when h is negative, and two continua- 
tions when h is positive ; if the extreme terms have con- 
trary signs, there will be one change, and one only, whether 
h be negative or positive ; therefore, in passing from c — h 
to c + h through a value which makes one of the derived 
functions vanish, either two changes or none will be lost, 
but none ever gained. 

Thirdly, suppose that x = c makes r consecutive de- 
rived functions vanish, without making any other derived 
function or /(.*) vanish; then the result of the substitu- 
tion of c + h for x in the series 


/-'(*), /"(*), /" + *(*)» 
(these being the only terms necessary to be examined) is 

.... J |v* +, (c)» J/“ +, (e), / m+, (c). 


If then the extreme terms have the same sign, there will 
be r or r + 1 changes, (according as r is even or odd) 
when h is negative, and no change when h is positive ; 
if the extreme terms have contrary signs, there will be 
r or r + 1 changes (according as r is odd or even) when 
h is negative, and one change when h is positive ; therefore, 
in passing from c — h to c + h through a value which makes 
r consecutive derived functions vanish, r or r ± 1 changes 
are lost (according as r is even or odd) but none ever 
gained. 

Fourthly, suppose the vanishing group to consist of 
fix) and the first r — 1 derived functions (which corre- 
sponds to r roots = c in ./ ( t ) = 0) ; then the result of the 
substitution of e + h for x in f(, v), f (x), ... f'~ l (x), 
./'(■»), is 

jy«/ V (°)> j7_T, / r ( c )- — ^/ r (c)»./ V (c), 
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in which there are r changes when h is negative, and none 
when h is positive ; therefore, in passing through a root 
which occurs r times in the equation, r changes are lost, 
but none gained. 

Lastly, suppose the substitution of ,r = c to produce 
several, or all of the above cases at the same time ; then 
because the conclusions respecting the effect of the passage 
through c upon the series of signs in one part of the series 
of derived functions, are not at all influenced by what 
happens, in consequence of the same passage, at another 
distinct part of the series, by what has been proved, several 
changes will he lost, but none ever gained. 

Since then, in substituting gradually ascending values 
from a to b, changes of signs are generally lost for every 
passage through a quantity which makes one or more of 
the derived functions vanish, and invariably one for every 
passage through a root of /’(.») = 0 ; but none under any 
circumstances gained ; it follows that the number of roots 
of /’(.r) = 0, which lie between a and b, cannot be greater 
than the excess of the number of changes given by ,r = a, 
above that given by x = b. 

109- Hence if the limits, a and b, be — x and + x , 
or any two numbers, the first of which gives only changes, 
and the second only continuations ; and if in the series 
formed by f (a?) and its derived functions, 

/(-*)> f (■*). f (■*)> • • • /* (*)> 

c be substituted for x and be then made to assume all 
values between these limits, the series of signs of the 
results will have the following properties ; there will at 
first be n changes of sign, and at last no change, but n 
continuations ; these changes disappear gradually as c in- 
creases, and when once lost can never be recovered ; one 
change disappears every time c passes through a real une- 
qual root of fix) = 0 ; r changes disappear every time 
r passes through a root which occurs r times in v) = 0; 
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either two or none of the changes disappear every time 
one only of the derived functions vanishes, without J"(x) 
vanishing at the same time ; an even number p of changes 
disappears, every time an even group of p terms (not in- 
cluding the first, < f(x) ) vanishes; and an even number 
q ± 1 of changes disappears, every time an odd group of 
q terms (not including the first, J"(x) ) vanishes. Also if a 
value causes t f(x) and the first r — 1 derived functions to 
vanish, and an even group of p terms in one part of the 
series, and an odd group of q terms in another part, to 
vanish at the same time; the number of changes lost in 
passing through that value, will be r + p + q ± 1. 

110. Hence if J\x) = 0 have all its roots real, no 
value of x can make any of the derived functions vanish, 
and thereby exterminate changes of signs, without at the 
same time making /’(ar) vanish ; for if it could, since those 
changes can never be restored, and since a change must 
disappear for every passage through a real root, the total 
number of changes lost would surpass n, which is absurd. 
Whenever, therefore, changes disappear between values of 
x which do not include a root of J\x) = 0, there is, cor- 
responding to that occurrence, an equal number of imaginary 
roots of f(x) = 0. Hence if x = c produces a zero between 
two similar signs, or if it produces an even number p of 
consecutive zeros either between similar or contrary signs, 
there will be, respectively, two, or p, imaginary roots 
corresponding; or if it produces an odd number q of 
consecutive zeros, there will be q ± 1 imaginary roots 
corresponding, according as they stand between similar 
or contrary signs ; c of course not being a root of 
/(*) = °- % 

Obs. Since the derivatives which follow any one, 
f T (x), may be supposed to arise originally from it, it is 
manifest that the same conclusions respecting the roots of 
f r (x) = 0 may be drawn from observing the part of the 
series of derivatives 
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as were drawn respecting the root of /(.r) = 0 from the 
whole series. 

111. Hence we can shew that Des Cartes’ Rule of 
Signs is included in Fourier’s Theorem as a particular 
case. 

When in the series formed by J'ix) and its derived 
functions, we put to = — sc , there are n changes ; and 
when we put x = 0, the signs of the series become the same 
as those of the coefficients 


Pul Pn-lJ ••• Pll l ’ 

let the number of changes in this series of coefficients = k, 
and therefore the number of continuations (supposing the 
equation complete) = n — k ; also if we make x = + co , 
the signs are all positive, and the number of changes = 0. 
Hence between x = — oo and x — 0, the number of changes 
lost is n — k ; therefore in a complete equation there cannot 
be more than n — k negative roots, i. e. than the number 
of continuations in the series of coefficients ; also between 
x = 0 and x = co , the number of changes lost is k, whether 
the equation be complete or incomplete ; hence in any 
equation there cannot be more positive roots than k, i. e. 
than the number of changes in the series of coefficients ; 
which is Des Cartes's rule of signs. 

112. Fourier's theorem may also be presented under 
the following form. 

If an equation have m real roots between a and 6, 
then the equation whose roots are those of the proposed, 
each diminished by a, has at least m more changes of signs 
than the equation whose roots are those of the proposed, 
each diminished by b. 

The transformed equations would be 

/(.V + «) = 0, f(y + b) = 0 ; 
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and if these were arranged according to ascending powers 
of y, the coefficients would be the values assumed by f (x), 
fix), &c., when a and b are respectively written for x. 
Therefore, whatever number of changes of signs is lost in 
the series f(x )>/'( x), Ike., in passing from a to b, the same 
is lost in passing from one transformed equation to the 
other; but the series for a has at least m more changes 
than that for b, therefore f(y + a) = 0 has at least m more 
changes than f(y + b) = 0. 

113. To apply this method to find the intervals in 
which the roots of /'(x) = 0 are to be sought, we must 
substitute successively for x, in the series formed by f(x) 
and its derivatives, the numbers 

-a, ... - 10, - I, 0, 1, 10, ..., +13(1), 

(—a and + f3 being the least negative, and least positive 
number, which give, respectively, only changes and continua- 
tions) and observe the number of changes of sign in each 
result. 

Let h and k be the numbers of changes of sign when 
any two consecutive terms in series (l), a and b, are re- 
spectively written for x ; therefore h — k is the number of 
real roots that may lie between a and b ; if this equals zero, 
J~(x) = 0 has no real root between a and b, and the interval 
is excluded; if h — k= 1, or any odd number, there is at 
least one real root between a and b ; if h — k = 2, or any 
even number, there may be two, or some even number, or 
none ; the latter case will happen when, as explained above 
(Art. 110), some number between a and b makes two or 
some even number of changes vanish, without satisfying 
J"(x) = 0. Similarly, we must examine all the other partial 
intervals; and when two or more roots are indicated as 
lying in any interval, their nature must be determined by 
a succeeding proposition. 

The two former of the following examples are extracted 
from Fourier's work. 

16 
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Ex. 1. /(a?) = a? - 3a? 4 — 24a? 3 + 95a 1 - 46.r — 101 = 0 
f (a?) = 5a? 4 — 12a? 3 — 72a? 2 + 190a? - 46 
/"(a?) «= 20a? 3 — 36a? 2 — 144a? + 190 
^'"(a?) = 60a? 2 — 72a? — 144 
f" 1 (a?) = 120a? -72 
/’(a?) =120. 

Hence we have the following series of signs resulting 
from the substitutions of - 10, — 1, 0, &c., for a? in the 
series of quantities 



f 

f 

r 

r 

/■’ 

r 

(- 10 ) 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

(-0 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

( 0 ) 

- 

- 

+ 

- 

- 

+ 

0 ) 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 

( 10 ) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Hence all the roots lie between — 10 and + 10, because 
five changes have disappeared ; one root lies in each of the 
intervals - 10 to - 1, and — 1 to 0, because in each of them 
a single change is lost ; no root lies between 0 and 1 because 
no change is lost between those limits ; and three roots may 
be sought between 1 and 10 (because three changes have dis- 
appeared), one of which is certainly real; it is doubtful 
whether the other two are real or imaginary. 

Obs. When any value c of a?, makes one of the de- 
rived functions, J^°{x), vanish, we may substitute c ± A in- 
stead of c, h being indefinitely small ; then all the other 
functions will have the same sign as when a? = c ; and the 
sign of /*(c ± h) will depend upon that of ± AjT“ +1 (c); 
i. e. it will be the same or contrary to that of the following 
derivative, < /* +1 (c), according as h is positive or negative, 
or according as we substitute a quantity a little less or a 
little greater than the value which makes _/*(«) vanish. 
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The use of this remark will be seen in the following ex- 
ample. 

Ex. 2. /(a?) = a? 4 — ia? - Sx + 23 = 0. 
y'(.'r) = 4a; 3 — 12a; 2 — 3 
'/"(&) “ 12a^— 24a; 
f" (x) = 24 a: - 24 
/•'(a:) =24. 




/ 

f 

r 

f" 

r 

X = 

0 

+ 

- 

0 

- 

+ 

X = 

o f h, 

+ 

- 

± 

- 

+ 

X * 

1 

+ 

- 

- 

0 

+ 

X = 

1 T h , 

+ 

- 

- 

=F 

+ 

X = 

10 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ . 


Every value less than 0 gives results alternately + and 
— , therefore there is no real negative root ; for x = 0, we 
have a result zero placed between two similar signs, and 
therefore corresponding to it there is a pair of imaginary 
roots. There is no root between 0 and 1, but there may 
be two roots between 1 and 10. 

Ex. 3. y(a:) = x* — 6a r 5 + 40 ar* + 60a; 2 — x — 1 = 0. 

Here there is no root < — 1 ; there is one, and there 
may be three, between — 1 and 0 ; there is one root between 
0 and 1 ; and there may be two roots between 2 and 3. 

114. The above process will determine the intervals 
in which the roots are to be sought, but not always their 
nature; when an even number of roots is indicated, they 
may all turn out to be impossible. The series of magni- 
tudes, between — eo and + co , to be substituted for a in 
the derived functions, has been divided into intervals of 
two sorts, each contained by assigned limits, a and b. The 
first sort of interval is one within which no root is compre- 
hended ; i. e. the limits of which, give the same number of 
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changes of signs in the series of derived functions. The 
second sort is one within which roots may lie; i. e. where 
the number of changes resulting from the substitution of b, 
is less than the number resulting from the substitution of a, 
in the series of derived functions. This second sort of in- 
terval has two subdivisions, viz. cases where the indicated 
roots do really exist, and others where they are imaginary. 
When we have ascertained that a certain number of roots 
may be between a and b, we may substitute c (a quantity 
between a and b) in the series of derived functions, and if 
any changes disappear, our interval is broken into two 
others ; if no changes disappear, we may increase or dimi- 
nish c, and make a second substitution, and it may still 
happen that no change is lost ; and so on continually ; and 
we may be left after all in a state of uncertainty, whether 
the separation of the roots is impossible because they are 
imaginary, or only retarded because their difference is ex- 
tremely small. 

Hence when we know that two limits may include a 
certain number of roots, we must have a special rule for 
determining whether they are possible or impossible; this 
has been given by Fourier in the two following proposi- 
tions ; in proving which, we assume that the development 
o f/( w + h ) in Art. 27 may be put under the following 
forms, so as to exhibit the remainder of the series, when we 
take only one, two, &c. terras ; 

/(* + h ) =/0) + hf (\) 

/(* + h) =/(*) + v» + \ hf'M, 

and so on, where X, /i, &c., are quantities certainly situated 
between x and x + h, but of which the exact values are 
unknown, and for our purpose are unnecessary. 

, 115. Having given that between two limits a and b, 
/’(x) - 0 has no root at all, /(x) = 0 one root and no 
more, and that /(x) = 0 may have either two roots or none, 
to discover whether these roots exist or not. 
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By what has already been proved, the series of signs re- 
sulting from the substitution of a in the series of quantities 

/(®)» /'(*)> /"(*)> 

will present two more changes, than the series resulting 
from the substitution of b ; also, if we leave out the first 
term, there will be one more change for a, than for b ; and 
if we leave out the first two terms, there will be exactly the 
same number of changes for a as for b. Therefore J\x) 
and will be both constantly positive, or constantly 

negative, for a and b, and for all intermediate values ; and 
/» will have a sign different from that of /’(.r) andy~'(.r) 
when x = a, and the same as that of f (at) and f(x) when 
x = b. 

The two roots of f(x) = 0, indicated as lying between 
a and 6, will be real or imaginary, according as it is, or is 
not, possible to find a quantity c, between a and b, such 
that f(c) shall have a sign contrary to that which is com- 
mon to f{a) and f(b). 

Let therefore, if possible, 

c = a + h = b— k 


be a quantity between a and b, such that 

/(c) /(c) 

/(a) ~ neg - f(b) ~ neg ’ 

or, expanding so that the terms of the second order may 
include the remainder of each series, and denoting by X, n, 
quantities intermediate to a and b, 

t /» h? f\\) 

1+ /(«) + 2 /(«/ =neg ' 

,_*£<$> + ? /"W_ ne£r 
/(&) * /(*) S ‘ 

Or, since under the given conditions the last fraction 

, , .. ,,/'(«) 

in each line must be positive, and also = neg., 

f(b) , 

*£ — nnt u) it m net nntm 


/ (*) 


- pos., we must have 
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/( a ) 

/'(«) 


+ A 


pos. 


f(b) 

f(b) 


— ft 


neg.; 


. SM fv± 

“ /(«) /(*>) 


+ A + ft 


pos. 


or h + k = 


b - 


a > 


f(b)_f(a) 
fib) f(aj 


If then this condition can be satisfied, a quantity c, be- 
tween a and b, may exist so as to make f (c) of a sign con- 
trary to f (a) and f (6) ; and if it can be found, the indicated 
roots are real and are separated : but if the condition is 
not satisfied, that is, if the difference of the limits be equal 


to, or less than, the sum of the fractions 


/ («) / (*) 
/'(«)’ f(b)’ 


taken without regard to sign, no such value of c exists, and 
the indicated roots are imaginary. 


It is manifest that if any three consecutive derivatives, 
/'(x), /'+’(*), f +t (a?), satisfy the prescribed conditions 
for a given interval, the same process will determine the 
nature of the pair of roots of f(a) = 0 indicated in that 
interval ; and whatever number of impossible roots 
f(ai) = 0 may have, ,/"(r) = 0 has at least as many 
(Art. 53 ). 


116. When the above condition is satisfied, we must 
substitute a quantity c between a and b in f (a?) ; if f (c) 
has a sign contrary to the common sign of f (a) and f (6), 
the separation is effected ; if not, we infer that the limits 
are not sufficiently close to determine the nature of the 
indicated roots by a single process. In the latter case, 
f(c) necessarily differs in sign from one or the other of 
f (a), f(b)\ choosing, then, that limit which makes 
fi x) have a contrary sign from f(c), we must with it 
and c repeat exactly the same process; and we are certain 
at last to discover either that no roots exist in the interval, 
or to separate them if they do. 
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Ex. .r 5 — 3X* - 24* 3 + 95** - 46* - 101 = 0. 


/ r r r 

( 2 ) - + 

2 1 0 

00 - + 


r 

+ 

+ 


r 


+ 


+. 


Here, since there are two more changes for * = 2, 
than for * = 3 ; one more, omitting the first term ; and 
the same number, omitting the two first terms ; the equa- 
tion may have two roots between 2 and 3, and the con- 
ditions respecting the roots of J' , (x) = 0, f " (*) = 0 are 
satisfied ; and since for the two limits, the fraction 


/(■”) 

/w 


7 32 

becomes — and — , 
10 43 


the sum of which is greater than the difference, 1, of the 
limits ; therefore the two indicated roots are imaginary. 


117- In the next proposition, it will be necessary, for 
any proposed interval, to know the number of roots which 
each derivative, when formed into an equation, may have 
in that interval. The best practical way of doing this, is, 
in the two series of signs produced by the two limits, to 
write over each sign the number of changes presented by 
the series commencing with that sign and going to the end 
of the series ; and then to take the difference between each 
number in the upper line and the corresponding one in the 
lower. Applying the process to the foregoing example, 
we have 



3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

(2) 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 


2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(3) 

- 

- 

- + 

+ 

+ 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 • 

where 

the 

series of 

indices 2, l, 

0, 1, 

0, 0, mark 


number of roots which the equations f{x) = 0, f (*) ■>= 0, 
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f'(, v) = 0, 8cc., may have, between the limits 2 and 8. 
Also, we observe that in this series (and indeed in every 
case, if we consider the way in which they are formed,) 
any index has immediately adjacent to it, either the same, 
or one differing from it by the addition of ± 1. 

118. When any number of roots of f(x) = 0 are in- 
dicated as lying between a and 6, this interval may always 
be broken up into others, in which such of the roots as 
are real are situated singly. 

From observing the number of changes lost in the series 
formed by J'ix) and all its derivatives, and also in the series 
formed by each of the derivatives and all those which fol- 
low it, in passing from a to b, let the number of roots which 
f(x) — 0 may have, or which the derivatives taken in order 
when formed into equations may have, between those limits, 
be determined; and let them be S, S', S", kc. Now sup- 
pose that in the series (where each function is accompanied 
by its index, i. e. the number of roots which, when formed 
into an equation, it may have between a and b ) 

f(x) f(.v) f (x) ...f'-'(x) f / v ( < ®) / r+ 1 (a?), ... 

s x tr 2 i 

jf r (<r) is the first whose index is 1 ; then the preceding 
function has 2 for its index, for it cannot have 0, otherwise, 
since the first index is not zero, there would be some func- 
tion before f'ix) having 1 for its index. Now if e be not 
zero, sincey' r (a?) =0, f r+ '(x) = 0, cannot have a common 
root, two new limits o', b', may be found within the former, 
intercepting the root of f ' (x) =» 0, but excluding every 
root of y r+ ' (x) = 0. Hence the interval o, b, will be bro- 
ken up into the three a a', a'b', b'b, the first and third of 
which give for J' , {x) an index zero, and therefore an index 
1 to some preceding function, and the second o' 6' will either 
make some preceding function have an index 1, or will 
allow f'(x) still to be the first function whose index is 
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unity for that interval, the indices of and /' r+1 (®) 
being 2 and 0. , 

Suppose the latter to be the case; then, by Art. 115, 
we may find whether f T ~ 1 (a?) = 0 has two real roots or 
none between a and b'; if there are two real roots, then 
taking a quantity c between them, the interval ah' is 
divided into the two a c and c'b', each of which makes 
y r ~ 1 (x), or some preceding function, have an index 1 ; but 
if the two roots of t f r ~'(x) = 0, indicated as lying between 
a and b\ are imaginary, since every quantity intermediate 
to a and b' will make^’ r_1 (<r) and f r+ '(x) have the same 
sign, therefore in passing from a to b' through the root of 
= 0, since the adjacent functions have the same sign, 
two changes will be lost. Hence we may diminish the in- 
dices of all the preceding functions by 2, and proceed, 
relative to the interval a b\ with that function preceding 
J‘ , (x) which first has I for its index. Hence the proposed 
interval is replaced by partial intervals, in each of which 
the separation of the included roots is more nearly effected 
than in the original interval ; and by proceeding with the 
partial intervals in the same manner as we did for a, b, we 
shall at last find only intervals in which the index of f(x) is 
either 0 or 1 ; and the separation of the roots of J\x) - 0 
which lie between a and b, will be completely effected. 


Ex. 

/(*) 

II 

** 

1 

K 

+ 4<r s + x 

— 4 = 0, 



/ 

f 

r 

r 

r 

(-10) 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

(-1) 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

+ 

(o) 

- 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 


8 

2 

2 

i 

0 

(i) 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+. 

There is 

no root between 

- 10 and 

- 1, and 

one root 

between — 1 and 0, also three 

are indicated between 0 and 


1 ; but, forming the series of indices for that interval, we 

17 
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see that J'(x) = 0 is the first equation to which the eri- 

f'(x) 6a? - Sx + l 

tenon can be applied ; also • becomes 

™ f (x) i2x-3 

4 

which, for x = 0, becomes — -, and this neglecting the sign is 


greater than 1, the difference of the limits; therefore the 
roots are imaginary, and consequently there is only one root 
of the proposed equation between 0 and 1 . 


Geometrical illustration of Fourier's method of separating 
the Roots. 

119- The criterion of the reality of two indicated 
roots in any interval may be readily deduced from geome- 
trical considerations. 

Let y = f(x) be the equation to a parabolic curve ; 
then the portion of it between x = a, x = 6, (supposing 
these limits to satisfy all the prescribed conditions,) must 
have the shape PCQ, (Fig- 2) 0 being the origin, ONM 
the axis of x, PN, QM, the ordinates of its extremities 
having the same sign, C the single point where the tangent 
is parallel to the axis, and the curve through the extent 
PCQ being convex to the axis of x, because for that in- 
terval fix) and w f"(x) have the same sign. But if O’NM 1 , 
a line parallel to ONM and cutting the curve in two points, 
be the axis of x, the curve will have the ordinates of its 
extremities of the same sign, and will have its tangent 
parallel to the axis of x at one single point, and f(x) /"(») 
will have the same sign for all points between P and Q ; 
hence, for any thing that yet appears, this construction will 
represent the function J\x) between x = a and x - b, just 
as well as the former ; but it is manifest that when f(x) = 0 
has two roots between a and b, there will be two points of 
intersection with the axis of x, and the second is the true 
construction; and the former belongs to the case where 
there is no point of intersection, and where the absciss® of 
the points of intersection, that is, the roots of J~{x) = 0, are 
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* 


imaginary. If we knew the exact value, e, of OR, we 
might substitute it in fix), and if the sign of the result 
was different from that of J'(a) and f(b), then f(c) would 
be represented by R' C, and we should be certain that there 
were two points of intersection; if the same,y’(c) would be 
represented by RC, and there would be no point of inter- 
section. But if we can only find an approximate value of 
c, and the sign of f{c) is the same as that of f(a) and fib), 
we are uncertain whether the points of intersection are ima- 
ginary, or so near to one another that our approximate foot 
of the least ordinate does not fall between them. 


Now in the case of real roots, that is, when O'N’M 
is the axis of x, and there are two points of intersection, 
if tangents Pi! , Qs' be drawn at P, Q, it is manifest, that 
however near to one another the roots are, and however 
close the limits are to the roots, N ' M' must exceed N't! 


+ M's', or b - a must exceed ; if therefore 

fi b ) f («) 

we find either » or - ^ , or their sum, greater than 

6 — a, we know that the roots cannot be possible, and may 
pronounce them impossible. 


But when we find the difference of the limits greater 
than the sum of the subtangents, we cannot conclude that 
the roots are possible ; for this condition is satisfied not 
only by the axis N' M' but also by NM, as long as the 
tangents Pt, Qs, do not intersect between the curve and 
the axis. > 


In the latter case, we must substitute a quantity d be- 
tween a and b for x, then if f (d) have a different sign from 
y’(a) and fib), the two indicated roots are real, and their 
separation is effected ; if not, f '(d) will have the same sign 
either as f\a ) or fib ) ; let it be the former, then no root 
can lie between a and d ; and we must now apply the cri- 
terion of the subtangents to the new and closer interval 
from d to b. 
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SECTION VII. 


ON THE METHODS OF FINDING APPROXIMATE VALUES OF 
THE REAL INCOMMENSURABLE ROOTS OF EQUATIONS. 


120. When all the commensurable roots of an equa- 
tion have been found, and all the incommensurable roots 
separated by the methods explained in the foregoing sections, 
the next step towards the solution of the equation is to find 
approximate values of the incommensurable roots; and to 
this we shall now direct our attention. 


It will however be necessary previously to prove certain 
properties of the polynomial fix), which forms the first 
member of the equation. 


Since f(x + A) - f{x) -/'(*) A + /"(*) h - + . . + A’, 

and as long as x is finite, none of the quantities fix), 
&c., being integral functions, can become infinite, 
therefore by taking A sufficiently small we may make the 
second member as small as ever we please ; consequently if 
x increase continuously by insensible degrees between two 
limits a and b,f(x) will also vary continuously by insensible 
degrees between the same limits ; and will go on increasing 
as long as fix) continues positive; and when f(x) is nega- 
tive, it will go on diminishing. 


121. Again, since 
fix + A) -/(■ v) 
A 


“/'(*) +/"(») \ + ... 


+ h-\ 
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and since by diminishing h we can make f" (a?)- + ••• + b"~ l 

as near zero as ever we please, or always intermediate in 
value to + e and - e, where e is as near zero as ever we 
please ; by taking h sufficiently small, we shall always have 

>/'(■») - e <f (.r) + e ; 

if therefore x be always taken between a and b, and if 
A, B, denote the least and greatest values which J" {x) can 
assume between those limits, a fortiori , the following in- 
equality may be satisfied, 

f (a? + h) - f(x) > h (A - e) < h (B + e). 

Suppose now that between the limits a and b, are inter- 
posed a series of ascending values of x, a,, a 2 ,...a n so near 
to one another that the above inequality may be always 
satisfied, when we take one for x and the following one 
for x + A ; then 

/(«i) -/(«) > (“i - a) (A - e) < (a, - a) (B + e) 

./(“*) ~fi a i) > (“a “ “ 1 ) M - «) < (a, - a,) ( B + e) 

f(b) ~/(a.) > (6 - a.) (A - e) < (b - a,)(B + e) ; 

therefore, adding, 

f(b) -/(a) > (b - a) (A - e) < (b - a) (Z? + e); 
or, since this is true however small e is, 

/(b) -f(a) > (b - a) A < (b - a) B. 

But as x changes by insensible degrees from a to b,J y {x) 
will change by insensible degrees, and will assume all values 
between A and B, these being the least and greatest values 
which it can have in that interval. Therefore every quan- 
tity between A and B will be a value of f (x) corresponding 
to some value of x between a and b. Suppose therefore 


f( x 
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f(b) - /'(a) 

— — , which we have shewn to lie between A and B, 

o — a 

to be equal to the value assumed by f (a) when * = X ; 
then • 

,m=/(a) + (b-a)f(\), 

where \ is some quantity lying between a and b. 


Newton's method of Approximation. 

122. When we know an approximate value of a root, 
we may easily obtain other values of it, more and more 
exact, by a method invented by Newton, which rapidly 
attains its object. We shall give this method, first in the 
form in which it was proposed by its author, and afterwards 
with the conditions which Fourier has shewn to be necessary 
for its complete success. 

Let fix) = 0 be an equation having a root c between a 
and b, the difference of these limits, b - a, being a small 
fraction whose square may be neglected in the process of 
approximation. 

Let c ,, a quantity between a and b, be assumed as the 
first approximation to c, then c = c, + h, where h is very small ; 

••• /(<o + *) = 0 , 

or /( c ,) +/'(c,) h +y*'(c,) ^ + ... + 0. 

Now since h is very small, h % , h 3 , &c., are very small 
compared with h ; also none of the quantities f \c x ), y"'(e,), 
&c., can become very great, since they result from substi- 
tuting a finite value in integral functions of a; therefore, 
provided be not very small (that is, provided J"(x) = 0 

have no root nearly equal to c, or to c, and consequently 
f(x) = 0 no other root nearly equal to c besides the one we 
are approximating to) all the terms in the series after the 
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two first may be neglected in comparison with them ; and 
we have, to determine A, the resulting approximate Value 
of A, the equation 


/(«,) + hj' (c.) *= 0; 



and the second approximation is 



Similarly, starting from c s instead of c,, the third ap- 
proximate value will be 



and so on ; and if we can be certain that each new value is 
nearer to the truth than the preceding, there is no limit to 
the accuracy which may be obtained. 

Ex. 1. it- 3 — 2<r — 5 = 0. 


Here, one root lies between 2 and 3, and the equation 
can have only one positive root; also, upon narrowing 
the limits, we find that x = 2 gives a negative, and a? = 2-2 
a positive result, therefore 2 • 1 differs from the root by a 
quantity less than 0*1, and we may assume c, = 2-1. Hence 


c, = 21 


ar’ - 2x - 5\ 0-061 

= 2-1 , 

, 3®’ -2 11-23’ 


or c, = 2-1 - 0 0054 = 2-0946. 

Similarly, 

Cs= 2-09455149. 

Ex. 2. a? 3 — 7a? — 7 = 0. 

There is only one positive root, lying between 3 and 
3-1; and it equals 3 -0489 17339- 


Obs. To guard against over correction, that is, against 
applying such a correction to an approximate value, as shall 
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make the new value differ more from the root by excess 
than the original approximate value did by defect, or vice 
versa, we must be certain that each new value is nearer to 
the truth than the preceding ; this gives rise to the follow- 
ing conditions, first noticed by Fourier. 


123. For the complete success of Newton’s method of 
approximation, the following conditions are necessary. 

(1.) The limits between which the required root is 
known to be must be so close, that no other root of 
/(*) = °» and no root of f (x) = 0, or f'{at ) = 0, lies be- 
tween them. 


(2.) The approximation must be begun and continued 
from that limit which makes f (.r) and ,f'{x) have the same 
sign. 

Let c be a root of J‘(x) = 0 which lies between a and b, 
a<b, Cj the first approximate value, and h the whole cor- 
rection, so that c = c, + h ; 

then f{c x + h) = 0, or f(c x ) + A/'(X) = 0, 

X being some quantity between c x and c, (Art. 120). * 


Therefore, supposing X = c,» which amounts to neglect- 
ing all powers of h above the first, and requires that 
f (x) = 0 have no root besides c in that interval, and calling 
the resulting approximate value of h, h x , we have 

/( c i) + A i/'( c i) = °- 

Now the true value is c = c x + h, 
the 1st approximate value is c, with error h, 
the 2nd approximate value is c s = Ci + h x with error h - A,, 
which (neglecting signs) must be less than h, 

i. e. A 2 - (A - A,) 2 must be positive, or 2 A A, - A, 2 = +, 



+> 


/(X) 


- 2 = + 


which condition (since X is an indeterminate quantity be- 
tween c, and c, or between a and 6) cannot in all cases be 
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secured unless /“(x) be incapable of changing its sign 
between a and 6; i.e. unless f\x) = 0 have no root be- 
tween a and b. 


Moreover, we must have 


fifid 

fw 



or > 1. 


Now if y“'(.r) preserve an invariable sign between a and 
6, i.e. if Jf\x) = 0 have no root in that interval, then f'(x) 
will increase or diminish continually from a to 6 ; therefore 
c, must be taken equal to that limit which gives f (x) its 
greatest numerical value without regard to sign. 


First, let f'(, r), f" (x), have the same sign from a to 
b ; then fix) increases continually in that interval ; there- 
fore we must have c, = b, or we must begin from the greater 
limit. But fib) has the same sign as y(e + A)*= fie) 
+ hf (c) = hf (c), or as fie) ; therefore we must have 
c, equal to that limit which makes fix) and fix) have 
the same sign. 


Secondly, let fix), f\x), have contrary signs from 
a to b ; then / '(x) diminishes continually in that interval ; 
therefore we must have c, = a, or we must begin from the 
lesser limit. But f(a) has the same sign as J\c — A) 
=*f(c) — hf(c) = - h f(c), or as — J”(c) ; therefore in 
this case, equally as in the former, we must have c, equal 
to that limit which makes f(x) and /"(.r) have the same 
sign. 


These conditions being fulfilled, we have 

h-h x 

- 1 = + , or — — = + , 

A i 

c — c 2 

or = + ; 

C 2 — Cj 

therefore c s lies between c and c, ; hence the new limit c 2 
fulfils the requisite conditions, and we may with certainty 
from it continue the approximation. 

18 


f(P L ) 
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124. To estimate the rapidity of the approximation, 
we have 

error in 1st approximate value c,, = A 
error in 2nd approximate value c„, = A - A,. 

But /( C ,) + hf[c x ) + £ A’/V) - 0, 

/(<n) + = 0 ; 

••• (A-A,)/'(c l ) + iAy"( M ) = o, 

/"(m) 


or A - A, = - ^ A 2 


./'(C) 


Let the greatest value which f \x) can assume between 
oand A (which will be either ,/’"(«) or y v '(6), if j(*"(,r) = 0 
have no root in the interval) be divided by the least value 
of 2 / (a?) in that interval which will be either 2 f («) or 
2 f (b), and let the quotient be denoted by C; then, neglect- 
ing signs, 

A - A, < A ! C; 


hence if the first error A in c, be a small decimal, the 
error A — A t with which c 2 is affected (since C will not, ex- 
cept in particular cases, be very large) will be very small 
compared with A ; and if the quantity C be less than unity, 
the number of exact decimals in the result will be doubled 
by each successive operation. The quantity C, when thus 
computed for a given interval, preserves the same value 
throughout the operations which it may be necessary to 
make in order to approximate to the value of the root lying 
in that interval ; and as we thus know a limit to the dif- 
ference between the approximate value already found and 
the true value, we may always avoid calculating decimals 
which are inexact, and only obtain those which are neces- 
sarily correct. 

Ex. fiar 1 — 141# + 863 = 0. 


This equation has two positive roots, one between 2 - 7 
and 2-8, and the other between 2 - 8 and 2-«). Now J' (x) 
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«= I8.r*- 141 = 0 , has a root 


47 

— = 2 -798 between 2-7 

6 


and 2 - 8 , therefore these limits are not sufficiently close ; but 
this root is greater than 2 - 79; also 2 •? and 2 - 79 substituted 
in f{x) gives results with different signs; and 2 ' 7 sub- 
stituted in J'(x) and gives results with the same sign ; 

therefore c x = 2 " 7 . 


With regard to the other interval 2 ’ 8 , 2 - 9 , f (x) = 0 , 
x) = 0 , have no roots between these limits, and 2 "9 makes 
% f(x) and fix) have the same sign; therfore c x = 2'9; and 
starting from these values we are certain in each case to get 
a value nearer to the truth. 


Again, the greatest value which 


/"(*) 


can assume in 


/'(2’7) 

the interval 2 - 7 , 2 - 79 , is nearly equal to 10 ; hence if A,, 
Aj, be consecutive errors, we have h 2 < ^ (A,) 2 . 10 . 

The same formula will be found to be true for con- 
secutive errors in the interval 2 8 , 2 - 9 . 


Geometrical illustration of Newton's method of 
approximation. 

125 The nature of Newton's method of approxima- 
tion, and the necessity of Fourier's limitations, are well 
illustrated by the following geometrical considerations. 

Let y = y(.r) be the equation to a parabolic curve, 
then the portion of it between x = a and x = h, (supposing 
these limits to satisfy all the prescribed conditions,) must 
have the shape PCQ, (Fig. 1 ,) O being the origin, OC the 
axis of x, PN, QM the extreme ordinates, having different 
signs, and there being no point of inflexion and no tangent 
parallel to the axis in the interval between x = a and x = b, 
since neither t f"(x) = 0 , nor f(x) = 0 has a root between 
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a and b Now if QT be a tangent at Q, it is manifest 
that OF will be intermediate to OC and OM, whatever 

be the magnitude of CM ; but MT = is the cor- 

J (*) 

rection furnished by Newton's method ; hence if we start 
with that end of the arc which is convex toward the axis 
of x, and therefore from that limit OM = b which makes 
t f(x) and have the same sign, we shall get a new 

limit OT = b' — b — which is certainly closer than 

the former and on the same side of the root; and if we 
repeat the process with b', the next value of the root will 
be OT*, which is still nearer to the truth. But if we 
commence with that end of the arc which is concave to the 
axis of ,v, and therefore from that limit ON «= a which 
makes f(cc) and J'\x) have contrary signs, the correction 

/V \ 

will be NU = — *~r— ; and the new value OU will ex- 

J («) 

ceed OC, and may exceed OC by more than ON falls short 
of OC; so that we cannot be certain that the new limit is 
closer than the former; and if we again correct OU, the 
result may be still more erroneous. 

We may however obtain a new inferior limit by draw- 
ing PS parallel to QT, then OS will always lie between ON 

and OC, and we have NS = - 'Crrr., and OS «= a - 

J w J (®) 

Thus we have two new limits, and as many figures as their 
values have in common, so many are exact in the ap- 
proximation. 


If the primitive interval were not sufficiently small to 
exclude all roots of f(js) = 0 and j"(x) ■= 0, then it might 
happen that the limit b might correspond to a point B 
situated beyond a point of inflexion R, and the tangent at 
B might meet the axis at a point remote from C ; and if B 
were situated at the extremity of a maximum ordinate, the 
result would be still more erroneous. 
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Cotitinued Fractions. 


126. Before proceeding to the main object of finding 
the roots of equations under the forms of continued frac- 
tions, it will be necessary to investigate several general 
properties of that sort of expressions. 


Every expression having the form 

0 


a + 


b + 


c + 


d + .... 


is called a continued fraction. We shall at present con- 
sider only the case where the numerators (}, y, <s, &c. are 
equal to unity, and the quantities a, b, c, he., are positive 
integers; so that the continued fraction will be of the form 



c + 


d+ ... 


1 1 1 

ora+r j 

b + c + d + ... 


as it may be conveniently written. 


127. Expressions of this sort present themselves, when- 
ever we attempt to express numerically the values of frac- 
tional or irrational quantities. 

For suppose we were required to estimate the value of a 
quantity ,v, not expressible by an integer; if we first seek 
the whole number a which is next less than jo, the difference 
x — a is a fraction less than unity, which we may represent 

by - , y being a quantity greater than unity ; similarly, if 

y 

b be the whole number next less than y, the difference y — b 
may be represented by - , z being a quantity greater than 
unity. Proceeding in this manner, we have 
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# = a + - , u = 6 + - , x = v + —, »/ ■= d + - , &c., 
y z u v 

1 1 1 

x = a + - . 

o + c + a + ... 

If among the quantities x, y, z, &c., there occurs one 
which is exactly expressible by an integer, the continued 
fraction terminates; in the contrary case, it may be pro- 
longed indefinitely. The former, as we proceed to show, 
will happen whenever the quantity proposed to be trans- 
formed is a commensurable fraction ; and the latter, when it 
is irrational or otherwise incommensurable ; and the corre- 
sponding limited and unlimited continued fractions are called 
rational, and irrational, respectively. 

128. To convert any proposed fraction — into a con- 
tinued fraction. 

m 

The integer next less than — is the quotient of the divi- 
sion of m by n ; let a be this quotient and p the remainder; 
then 

m p 

— = a + — . 
n n 

Similarly, let h be the quotient of the division of « by p, 
and q the remainder ; then 



Again, 

p r 

■ - = c + - , &c., 

7 7 

m 11 

— = a + . 

n b+ c + ... 

Hence we see that, to reduce a vulgar fraction to a con- 
tinued fraction, we must proceed exactly in the same man- 
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ner as to find the greatest common measure of its numerator 
and denominator ; taking care, however, first to divide the 
numerator by the denominator, so that when the numera- 
tor is less than the denominator, the first quotient, a, will 
be zero. 

And as the process of finding the greatest common 
measure of two numbers always leads to a remainder zero, 
and a quotient expressed exactly by an integer, we see 
that every commensurable quantity can be expressed by 
a continued fraction which terminates ; and conversely, 
every terminating continued fraction is the expression of a 
commensurable quantity ; for by performing the calculations 
indicated, it can be reduced to an ordinary fraction. 

Ex. By performing the process of finding the greatest 
common measure of 743 and fill, we find the quotients 
1 , 4 , 1 , 1 , 1 , 2 , 3 , 1 , 3 , and a remainder zero; 

743 11)11111 

" 611 ” + 4 + 1 + 1 + 1 + 2 + 3 ~+ 1 + 3 

Hence, also, it results that an incommensurable quantity 
can be converted only into a continued fraction which does 
not terminate ; of which we shall now give an instance. 


129- To convert y/ N ( N not being a complete 
square) into a continued fraction. 

Let a a be the greatest square in N, so that N = a a + b ; 
then a is the greatest integer in y/ N ; let — be the 

X 

remainder ; 


.\ x = y/ N - a + — , 

<e 

v _ 1 _ y/N + a 

y/N-a b 


- a + — „ suppose, 

30 


a being the greatest integer in a?', and — , the remainder. 
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Suppose that, in continuing this process, we arrive at 


*<«■> 


y/N 


4 * m 


"V 


H being the greatest integer in and - the remainder ; 


n {Vn + n/x - m) _ y/ N + in' ^ 

\/N - (n/x -m) A r - (n/u - mf ri 


V = ~~rzi 


if rri = nn - m, ri = 


N - (n/i-my N-m - 


y = 


n 

\/ N + m 


; 0 ) 


n'+ 

x 
l 


ft! being the greatest integer in y, and - the remainder. 

„ , y/N + m" „ l . 

Similarly, * = r . = v- + — ? & c - 

J n u 

m', n", being formed from m', ri , ft\ by precisely the same 
laws as rri , ri, were from m, n, /i, in equations (1); and 
ix" being the nearest integer to z ; and so on for the rest. 

Hence y, z, &c. and the quotients ft!, fx", &c. will 
be found by an easy and uniform process, which must be 
continued till we arrive at a quotient = 2a; after which, 
the quotients will recur (as will be hereafter shewn) in the 
same order, beginning with a. 

Obs. Since rri = rtfx — m, and nri = N — (jifx — m)~. 


or ri = n° + 2fxm - n/x 1 , since nri 


V ri 


N - rri, 

y/N- 


, . ... , V iv + m\ 

being the quantity which precedes — ; 


we see that m and n will always be integers, since they 

and 


y/ N + 0 y/ N + a 

are so in the two first cases, and 


1 b 

it will appear that they are always positive. 
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Ex. 1. To express y/ 23 by a continued fraction. 

■x/ii+ 0 

= 4, writing down only the integral part.; 


, , ,23-16 

also to = 0, n = 1, .-. to = 4. 1 - 0 = 4, n = = 7, 


\/z 3 + 4 

= i 

to" = 7-1 -4 = 3, »" = 

23-9 

7 

7 

y/HtS + 3 

_ 3 

to"'= 2.3 - 3 = 3,m"' = 

23-9 

2 


2 

y/ 23 + 3 

= 1 

m‘ v = 7.1 -3 = 4, n ,v = 

23 - 16 

7 

7 

\/ 23 + 4 

_ g 

»n v = 1.8 — 4 = 4, w v = 

23 - 16 

1 


1 

\/ii+ 4 

= 1. 




= 2 , 


= 7 , 


= 1 , 


= 7 , 


Hence the quotients 1 , 3, 1 , 8 will recur; and conse- 
quently 

/— lllll l 


1+ 3+ 1+ 8+ 1+ 3 + ... 


^ /- lllll 

Ex. 2. V 7 = 2 + • 

1 + 1 + 1 + 4 + 1 + ... 


130. 


19 


Converging Fractions. 

Returning to the consideration of the expression 
1 1 1 

x = a + - , 

b + c + a + ... 
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the fractions formed by taking 1 , 2, 3, &c., of the quantities 
a, b, c , &c., are called converging fractions ; thus 


a 1 ab + 1 

T’ ° + b = ~b~ 


b + - 

e 


abc + a + c 
be + 1 


, &c., 


are converging fractions. 

The converging fractions, taken in order, are alternate- 


ly less and greater than the true value of x ; thus ° is too 

small ; a + - is too large, because a part of the denomi- 
b 

nator is omitted ; again, h + - is too large, and therefore 

a + is too small, and so on. 

b+ - 

e 


The quantities a, b, c, Sic., are called quotients ; and 
any one with the quantity which must be added to it (sup- 
posing it were the last) to make the value of <r exact, is 
called a complete quotient. Thus, using the notation of 
Art. 127, 

1 . 1 1 , 

«+-, «> + -, c + -, &c., 

y z u 

are complete quotients. 


131. To transform any continued fraction into a series 
of converging fractions. 

/ f* 

V V V . , 

Suppose - , -y, — , three successive converging frac- 
tions. 

Write down the quotients, and under them the converg- 
ing fractions, 
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d 


f // 

... mm rn 

a ab + 1 a be + a + c p p p" 

1 b be + 1 q q' q" 

Now as far as we have gone we observe, that, having 
formed the first two converging fractions, and written them 
one row in advance of the quotients, the numerator of any 
fraction is formed by multiplying the numerator of the pre- 
ceding by the quotient that stands over it, and adding the 
numerator of the fraction preceding that ; thus 

abc + a + c — ( ab + I) c + a ; 


and the denominator, in the same manner, by multiplying the 
denominator of the preceding by the quotient over it, and 
adding the denominator preceding that ; 


thus be + 1 


be + 


the denominator of - . 

I 


Suppose the law to hold up to the quotient m, so that 
being the fraction preceding - j 


p = pm + p°, q' — qm + (f\ 

, p pm + 

then = . 

q qm + <f 

n t 

ip p 

Now differs from only in taking in another quo- 

9 9 

tient, so that if m + — ; be written for m, we have 
m 


p _ V m J 

" i (” + i) +? ” 

which is the same form as the preceding; if therefore the 
law hold for the formation of any one converging fraction, it 


(pm + p°) m + p p'm' + p 
( qm+(f)m'+q q'm'+q ’ 
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holds for the formation of the next ; but we have seen that 
it holds for the third, therefore the law obtains generally. 

. 743 

Ex. 1. To find a series of fractions converging to — — . 


Here the quotients are (Art. 128) 1, 4, 1, 1, 1, 2, 3, 

1 1 5 

1,3; and the two first fractions are - , and 1 + - or - . 

1 4 4 

Hence, writing down the quotients and the two first frac- 
tions in the manner directed above, and forming the rest by 

the rule, we get 

14 1112 3 1 3 

1 5 6 11 17 45 152 197 743 
I 4 5 IT 14 37 125 162 fill ’ 

the last being the original fraction, and the preceding alter- 
nately greater and less than the true value. 

If the proposed quantity has no integral part, then the 
first quotient, as was before observed, will be zero, and the 
• 0 

first converging fraction - . 

Ex. 2. To find a series of fractions converging to y/ 23. 
The quotients are (Art. 129) 4, 1, 3, I, 8, 1, 3, 1, 8, . .. 
Hence we have 

4 13 18 1 3 1 8 

4 5 19 24 211 235 916 1151 

7 1 T T 44 "TjT 191 "240 *’* 


Ex. 3. Two scales, whose zero points coincide, are 
placed side by side, and the space between consecutive divi- 
sions in one is to that in the other as 1 to 1 • 06577; to find 
those divisions which most nearly coincide. They are 15 
and Ifi, 61 and 65, 76 and 81, &c. 
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132. The difference between any two consecutive con- 
verging fractions, is a fraction whose numerator is unity, 
and denominator the product of the denominators of the 
fractions. 

This is immediately verified with respect to the two first 
converging fractions, for 

ab + I a 1 

b T = b' 


To prove, therefore, that it is generally true, it will be 

. . . »° p V 

sufficient to consider three consecutive fractions — , — , 

q° q q 

P Q P 

and to show that if the property holds for the two — , — , 

q° q 

V P 

it must hold also for - and — , . 


Now p p _ mp + p p qp - pq 

q q mq + if q (mq + <f) q ’ 


and by the hypothesis 


p p° 1 

= ± — , or ptf- qp = ± 1 ; 

q q° q(f 


p p 1 , , 


133. In a series of converging fractions, each fraction 
approaches nearer to the value of the quantity to which the 
approximation is made, than that which precedes it ; and 
(the integral part, or zero, being the first converging frac- 
tion) all the converging fractions of an odd order are less, 
and all those of an even order greater, than the true 
value. 


P 

We have — , 

q 


mp + p° 

mq + qp ’ 
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and to deduce the value of x, the quantity to which the ap- 

t 

P 

proximation is made, from that o[ — , it is sufficient to 

9 

replace the quotient m by the complete quotient m + — = y 

n 

suppose, where y is always positive and greater than unity ; 

py + p° 

“ + 9° ’ 

pip 0 y 

9 = ± 9(99 + 9°)’ 9° 9' , (99 + 9°)‘ 

Now < 7 ° < q, and y > 1, therefore on both accounts the 

p _ p° 

value of x — - is less than the value of x (not regard- 

9 9° * 

ing the signs); therefore the successive converging fractions 

approach nearer and nearer to x. Also since — — x and 


x — 


P 

9 


have the same sign, the successive converging fractions 


are alternately greater and less than the true value ; but the 

a . ' 

first converging fraction - is less than x ; therefore all the 


converging fractions of an odd order are less than x, and form 
an increasing series ; and all the converging fractions of an 
even order are greater than x, and form a decreasing series. 


134. All converging fractions are in their lowest terms. 

P 

For if the numerator and denominator of the fraction - 

9 

had a common measure, then from the equation p q — q'p 
= il, it would follow that this common measure must di- 
vide unity. 


135. The error, in taking any converging fraction for 
the value of the continued fraction, is less than unity divided 
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by the product of the denominators, of that fraction and the 
following one ; and greater than unity divided by the pro- 
duct of that denominator and the sum of that denominator 
and the following one. 


For, 


since a? — - = ± 
9 


q(qy+<f)' 

and y is greater than m and less than m + 1 ; 
leaving the sign out of consideration, 


therefore, 


p 1 1 

_ ^ ^ • 

q q(qm + (f) q(qm + q + q 0 )' 


or, since q = qm + <f , 

pi 1 

a? — < ; > . 

q qq q(q +q) 


136. We can also obtain a superior limit of the error, 
depending only on the denominator of that converging frac- 
tion which we take for the approximate value ; and an in- 
ferior limit, depending only on the denominator of the 
following one. For since q is always greater than q, 

— ; is less than — , and — ; greater than — r ; there- 

qq (f 9(9 + 9) 2?* 

fore, a fortiori , 


•V 


? 1 JL 

9 < 9 2 > 29 ' 2 ' 


These limits are to be preferred, on account of their 
simplicity, to the former ; and in most cases arc sufficiently 
exact. 


Hence we may at any step measure the accuracy of our 

approximation. Thus, in the examples of Art. 131, the 

152 74S * 

fraction , which converges towards , differs from it 

125 6 611 


by a quantity less than 


1 


(125) s 


and greater than 


1 


2(162 f 
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and the fraction , which converges towards \/ 23, differs 

from it by a quantity less than , and greater than 

1 

2 (240)’ ‘ 


Ex. To find a series of fractions converging to the value 
of the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter ; 
and to estimate the error with which each converging fraction 
is affected. 


The value of this ratio, exact to ten places of decimals, 
is 3 1 1415926535 ; therefore, adding unity to the last deci- 
mal, the value of tt will be comprised betjveen the frac- 
tions 

31 415 926 535 , 31 415 926 536 

and . 

10 000 000 000 10 000 000 000 


If now we perform the successive divisions for each 
fraction, we find the two series of quotients 

3, 7, 15, 1, 292, 1, 1, 6 

3, 7, 15, 1, 292, 1, 1, 1 ; 

therefore, reserving only the quotients which are common 
to both, and which must belong to the continued fraction 
which expresses the value of tt, and forming the converging 
fractions, we get 

3, 7, 15, 1, 292, 1, 1, 

3 22 333 355 103993 104348 

l’ T’ 106’ lls’ 33102 ’ 33215 ‘ 


These fractions are alternately greater and less than 
22 . 

the true value of tt; thus — is too great; it is the ratio 

discovered by Archimedes, and differs from the true value 

by a quantity lying between and -7 — ^ — - or — - 

J 4 J J B 7 x 106 7 (7 + 106) 742 
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and — The fraction — is the value discovered by 

791 US J 

Adrien Me tins ; it is also too great, but far nearer than 
that of Archimedes, since it only leaves an error comprised 

between and . 

3740526 3753295 


P 

137. In order that the fraction - may differ from 

<7 

the exact value of a? by a quantity less than a given quantity 

— , it is sufficient that we have i <-, or s=or> \/a. 
a cf a 

Hence we can always obtain, either exactly, or within 
any degree of approximation, the value of a quantity ex- 
pressed by a continued fraction ; for if the continued frac- 
tion terminates, we then obtain its value exactly; and if 
it does not terminate, we can obtain a converging fraction 
whose denominator satisfies the condition q = or > \/o> 
because the denominators of the converging fractions are 
integers, and go on increasing indefinitely. 


138. In a series of converging fractions, each fraction 
differs less from the value of the quantity to which the 
approximation is made, than any other fraction in more 
simple terms. 


P * , T 

Let — be one of the converging fractions, and let - be 
q s 

T 

another fraction whose denominator is less than q. If - be 
one of the converging fractions, the proposition is manifest 

Y 

from what has been proved. But if - be not one of the 

P 

converging fractions, then it cannot lie between - and the 


20 
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©° fn° r\ 

preceding for if it could, then ± ~ would be 

q \q s) 

1 s 

less than — , or ± (p a s — <fr) < - , which is impossible, 

because the first member of this inequality is an integer 
different from zero, and the second a proper fraction, 
since s < q> 

Since then - cannot lie between — and - , if it lie to 
* <f q 

P 

the right of - (supposing the three arranged in order of 

• , V 

magnitude) it differs from x more than - does ; and if it 

9 

p° pf> 

lie to the left of — , it differs from x more than — does, 

qo 

V 

and therefore d fortiori more than - does. 


139. Every periodic continued fraction is the ex- 
pression for one of the roots of a quadratic equation whose 
coefficients are commensurable. 

Let the continued fraction be 


1 1 


a + 


where y = r + 


b + ... k + l + y’ 
1 111 


«+...« + » + y 


so that a, b, c, ...l are quotients which do not recur, and 
r, », ... v are those which recur indefinitely. 

/ 

P P 

Let — , be converging fractions in the value of x, 
9 9 

the last quotients comprised in them being, respectively, 
k and l ; so that l and r are the quotients which stand over 
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them, when formed according to the method of Art. 131 ; 

P P' 

and let — , — , be converging fractions in the value of y, 

Nfc W. 

the last quotients comprised in them being, respectively, 
u and v ; then, as in Art. 133, 


py + p P'y + P 

qy+q Qy+Q 

between which equations, eliminating y, we obtain an equa- 
tion of the second degree in x, which demonstrates the 
property announced. When we wish to find x under an 
irrational form, we must take the positive value of y in the 
equation 

Qy + (Q - P)y - p-o, 

and substitute it in the preceding value of x. 


Lagrange's method, of approximation by Continued 
Fractions. 

140. To approximate to the roots of an equation by 
the method of continued fractions. 

Let the equation fix) «= 0 have only one root between 

the integers a and a + 1 ; then writing a + - for x, the 

first transformed equation will be 

/« + r« +/» + ... + j, - o to. 

and since only one value of - lies between 0 and 1, y has 

y 

only one value greater than 1 ; if therefore we substitute suc- 
cessively 2, 3, 4, &c. for y, stopping at the first which gives a 
positive result, the integer preceding that, is the integral part 
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the value of y. Let this be b, and in (l) write b + - for y ; 

X 

then the second transformed equation will have only one 
root greater than unity, the integral part of which, as be- 
fore, will be the whole number next less than the one in 
the series 2, 3, 4, &c., which first gives a positive result 
when written for s ; let this be c, and in the second trans- 
formed equation write c -\ — for z, then the third trans- 
it 

formed equation will have only one root greater than unity, 
the integral part of which may be found as before, and so 
on. We thus obtain successively the terms of a continued 
fraction 


1 1 1 
a i. j — ; » 

which expresses the required value of x ; consequently we 
are able (Art. 137) to find this value to any required degree 
of exactness. 

If any of the numbers b, c, d, &c. is an exact root of 
the corresponding transformed equation, the process termi- 
nates, and we find the exact value of x. Also, if one of the 
transformed equations be identical with a preceding one, 
the continued fraction expressing the root is periodical ; for, 
after that, the same quotients will recur in the same order ; 
in this case a finite value, in the form of a surd, may be 
obtained for the root (Art. 139) by solving a quadratic whose 
coefficients are rational, both of whose roots will be roots of 
the proposed, (Art. l6) since the coefficients of the latter are 
supposed rational; consequently the first member of this 
quadratic will be a factor of the first member of the proposed 
equation, which may therefore be depressed two dimensions. 

Ex. To find the positive root of a? — 2x - 5 =■ 0 under 
the form of a continued fraction. 

Comparing this with a? - qx + r = 0, we find that 
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r 3 o 3 25 8 . 

— is a positive quantity, 

4 27 4 27 1 1 J 

therefore (p. 6l) the equation has two impossible roots; and 
since its last term is negative, its third root is positive. 
Substituting 2 and 3, the results are - 1 and + 1 6 , there- 
fore the root lies between 2 and 3. Assume x = 2 + - , 

y 

and the transformed equation is 

y 3 - toy 1 — 6y — l = 0, 

in which 10 and 11 being substituted give — 6l, + 54. 

Assume y = 10 + - , and we obtain 
z 

6 la 3 - 94** -20* -1=0, 

whose root lies between 1 and 2. Proceeding in this manner 
we find 

111 1 

x = 2 + 

10 + 1 + 1 + 2 + ... 

the value of the root, in a continued fraction, which may be 
converted into a series of converging fractions. 

141. When an equation has several roots between two 
consecutive integers, this method of approximating to them 
may be rendered easier by combining it with Sturm's 
theorem. 

Substituting 0, 1, 2, 3, &c., successively for ,v in the 
series of quantities (Art. 101) 

/(*), /,(«), /,(•*),..•/» ( 1 ) 
and noting between what substitutions, changes of sign are 
lost, and how many, we shall perceive between what integers 
the roots lie, and how many in each interval. For those 
roots which are situated singly between consecutive in- 
tegers, the process will be that described above ; but for 
those which lie in groups between consecutive integers, we 
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must proceed as follows. Suppose several roots to lie be- 
tween a and a + 1 ; substitute a + - for x in series (l), and 

y 

let the result be 

<P (y)> — <J>-(y) (2) ; 

then as many roots as J'ix) *= 0 has between a and a + 1, so 
many positive roots greater than unity will (p (y) =» 0 have ; 
and if we write 1, 2, 3, &c., for y in series (2), and observe 
between what substitutions changes are introduced, the con- 
secutive integers between which those values of y, either 
singly or in groups, are situated, will be determined. If 
there still be a group of values of y between consecutive in- 
tegers 6 and 6 + 1, put y = 6 + - in series (2), and let the 
result be 

'/'(*)> \pi(z), \p s '/'„(*) (3); 

then as many roots as <p (y) = 0 has between 6 and 6 + I , 
so many positive roots greater than unity will \]/ (*) = 0 
have; and, as before, substituting 1, 2, 3, &c., for x in 
series (3), and observing where the changes are intro- 
duced, we may determine the situation of those values of 
x ; and the process must be continued till we arrive at a 
transformed equation whose positive roots are situated 
singly between consecutive integers; the approximation to 
each of these roots, as well as to all those already par- 
tially found, may then be continued, as in Art. 140, to 
any degree of accuracy. Thus all the values of x between 
a and a + 1 will be determined ; and the other groups of 
values of a?, if there be any, must be treated in the same 
manner. 

142. It is manifest that Fourier's method of separating 
the roots might be employed with similar advantages. For, 
being applied to the proposed equation f{x) = 0, it would 
enable us to ascertain between what integers the roots lie, 
and how many in each interval. Next, being applied to the 
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transformed equation f |^a + - j =» 0, or 0 (y) — 0, (a and a 

+ 1 being one of those intervals,) it would point out be- 
tween what integers the values of y lie, and how many in 
each interval. Similarly, in the next transformed equation 



= 0, or 0 (z) = 0, 6 and 5 + 1 being an interval 


containing more values of y than one, it would shew the 
situation of the values of z ; and so on for all the transform- 
ed equations which it might be necessary to obtain, to com- 
pletely separate the processes for approximating to each root 
of /(* ) = °- 


The following is an instance of the employment of 
Sturm's theorem. 


Ex. f(f) = Gar 3 — 141ar + 263 

f(x) = 60 s - 47 
f(x) =94ar— 263 

/sO* 0 = + 

f f f f 

( 2 ) + - - + 

(3) + + + + ; 

hence two values of x lie between 2 and 3 ; 

1 

* = 2 + - 

y 

0 ( y ) = 29 y 3 - 69y*+ 36y + 6 
0i(jO = -2Sy 2 +24y + 6 
(pi{y) = - 7 5y + 94 

& (y) = + 

0 0, 0 S 0 3 

(1) + +'+’ + 

( 2 ) + - - + 
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Hence two values of y lie between I and 2 ; and, putting 

y = 1 + -, it will be found that z has one value between 
x 

3 and 4, and another between 5 and 6 ; and the roots must 
now be approximated to by separate processes. 


Solution of Indeterminate Equations of the first order 
by Continued Fractions. 

143. Another useful application of continued fractions 
is to find the integral values of a: and y, which satisfy the in- 
determinate equation of the first order, a.v + by = c. 

We suppose a, b, c, to be integers positive or negative, 
and the two former prime to one another ; for if they are 
not, c must necessarily have the same divisor, since x 
and y represent integers. Let x = a, y - ft, be a solu- 
tion, then 

aa + bft = c; 

and therefore by subtraction, a (x - a) 3); 

but since a and b are prime to one another, y — ft must be 
a multiple of a = at suppose ; therefore x — a — — bt, 
that is, x = a - bt, y = /3 + at. 


where t is any integer positive or negative. Now to find 
a 

a and ft, resolve - into a continued fraction ; and in the 


P 

series of converging fractions, let - be that which imme- 

9 

precedes then pb — qa - ±1, according as - 
b • q 

a 

> or < - ; 
o 

/. cp.b — cq.a = ± c ; 

hence, comparing this with the proposed equation, if the 
second members have the same sign, fi » cp, a = - cq ; if 
different signs, ft = - cp, a = cq. 
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Ex. 1. 5a- + 7 y = 29. 

7 11 , , . 13 7 

- «■ l + - — and the converging fractions are -; 

3.5 -7.2 = 1, and 5.87 - 7.58 =29; 

«r = 87 — 7#, y = - 58 + 5 #. 

Ex. 2. 11.17 + 13y = 190. x = 1140-13#, y= - 950+11#. 


144. When we wish to solve ax + by = c in positive 
integers, # must be restricted in the general values x = « - bt. 
y = /3 + at. 


First, suppose « and b to be positive, and therefore c 
positive since x and y are to be positive ; then we must have 

a — bt > 0, /3 + at > 0, or # < ^ and > - — ; therefore only 

b a 

those integral values of # which are comprised between the 

limit? — — , ~ are admissible. These limits are never contra- 
a b 

dictory ; for since n and /3 are positive or negative integers 
which satisfy the relation a a + 6/3 = c, we have a a + 6/3 >0, 

and .-. - > — — ; but they may not include any integer, in 

which case the proposed equation has no solution in in- 
tegers ; and in no case has it more than a certain number of 
such solutions. 


Secondly, let the equation be ax — by = c, a and 6 being 
positive; then x = a + bt, y^fl + at; and in order that these 

values may be positive, we must have # > - - and # > - — ; 

0 a 

hence we may give # any value above the greatest of these 
limits, so that the proposed equation will admit of an infinite 
number of solutions in positive integers. 

In Ex. 1. (Art. 143) # < 12-f > 11-f-; .•. # has only one 
value 12 ; and x = 3, y = 2 are the only positive integral 
values. Similarly, in Ex. 2, # has only one value 87- 
21 
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The equation ax + by + cx = d may be solved in posi- 
tive integers, by assigning values 1 , 2 , 3 , &c. to the variable 
whose coefficient is greatest, and which consequently lies 
within the narrowest limits, and solving, as above, the re- 
sulting equations. 


Properties of the continued Fraction which expresses \/N. 

145. The last application we shall make of continued 
fractions shall be to determine the nature of the develope- 
ment of the square root of a number not a complete square, 
in that form ; preparatory to which the following property 
must be demonstrated. 


Let r. be the development 

a + b + c + .. tn + m + m" 

P 

of a proper fraction — ; then writing down the quotients 
and corresponding converging fractions, we have 
a, b, c, ... to, to', to", 


1 b p p' p" P 

a ab + 1 q q' q" Q 
whence we obtain the following equations : 


Q «= to" q" + q, 
q" = to' q' + 9 , 



q = to 9 + 9°' 


<1 

<7 


<7° 


, &c.; 
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q" _ 1 1 1 1 1 

Q m" + m' + m + . . b + a ' 


that is, the development of ^ in a continued fraction 
being the last of the series of fractions which converge to 



gives the same quotients as the development of — , but in 

Q 


an inverted order; if therefore in any case q" =* P, the 
series of quotients will be symmetrical, i. e. the same taken 
from the beginning and end, or of the form a, b, c, ... 
c, b, a. 


146. If iV be a whole number (not a complete square), 
then y/ N may be developed in an indefinite continued frac- 
tion whose quotients recur in periods, the last quotient in 
each period being double of the greatest number whose square 
is less than N, and the period, as to the other quotients, 
being the same taken from the beginning and end. 

In the continued fraction which expresses \/ N (formed 
as explained in Art. 129), let the series of complete quotients, 
partial quotients, and converging fractions, be 


yN +a 

y/ N+m° 

y/N +m y/ N+m 

y/ N+m ,° 

y/ N+m 

v 5 b 

n° 

7 t 7 

n n 

n," 

n 

a, a,-. 


Mi • • 

0J\ 

fL,.. 

a 

p» 

P P 

p,° 

P\ 

T*” 

9° * 

> -»»• • 
9 9 

9i° ' 

— J • • 

9i 

then any 

. . y/ N + nt . 

complete quotient — is 

formed from 

that 


which precedes it by the law m = ^°n° - m°, n = ; 

n" 

<ind we must first shew that all the quantities m, n, m\ 
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n, &c., are positive integers. Suppose this to be the case 
up to to", m", then all the partial quotients up to n" are 


P 

positive integers, and the converging fractions up to - in- 
clusive can be formed in the usual way ; and therefore, 
V N + to . , 

since is the complete quotient corresponding to 


- , we have 

9 


' 

jy/N + m\ 


which, by equating rational and irrational parts, gives 

pm+p^n^qN - qp u )m qq° N — pp n 

or s 

qm + q°n = p t(pqP - 9P°) » = p a - N(f. 


But p(f - qpP = 
therefore n is a 


+ 1 or - 1, according as - > or < \/ N, 
positive integer ; also the equation 


„ . q° 1 [p \ , 

qm + <fn = p gives — = - I' m I ; and since q > <f, 

q n \q ) 

\/ N+m 


n > - - to , and consequently n >y/ N- to; but 


>M» 


.*. n < y/ N + m, which would be impossible if to were 
negative. Hence to and n will be always positive integers, 
since they are so in the two first cases. 


We can now find the limits which to and n cannot sur- 
pass, however far the process be carried on ; for the equa- 
tion iV - to* = nn° shews that to < -y/ N, and therefore to 
cannot exceed a the nearest integer to y/~N ; and since 
to + to°= n 0 n°, 2 a is the limit both of n° and /jp . But since 
the continued fraction which expresses \/ N is unlimited. 
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and since there can only be a certain number of values of m 
and n, the same value of m must occur with the same value 
of n an infinite number of times, that is, the same complete 
quotient must recur ; and whenever this happens, then the 
succeeding quotients will be the same as those before obtain- 
ed, and will recur in the same order ; therefore the continued 
fraction which expresses y/~N will (at least after a certain 
number of terms) be composed of a constant period of quo- 
tients, and we must now determine the point at which that 
period begins. 

Suppose the recurring period of quotients to be 

*i> n > n' <o ; 

then since N — m* = nn°, and N - m‘ - »«,°, n" - m,°; 
also since m m (i"n° - m", m = con, 0 - m,°, 

/. m° — m,° = n° (pP — tii). 

But the equation 

. . p r a° 

am + a n = p, gives m n = a + n, 

<17 7 q 


since -, being an approximate value of y/ N, can only differ 

r 

from a by a small fraction - ; 

7 


a — m m n - 


7 


r 
~ » 
7 


therefore, since q°<q, a - m <n, 
hence a - m° < n° and a — m,° < n° ; 

jyi ^ 

therefore - m,° < n° or s — - < 1 , 

n“ 


but it also equals the integer fx° — w, this integer then must 
equal zero, or u> = n° and m° — m,". In the same manner 
we can shew that the quotient which precedes w is equal to 
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that which precedes fi°, and so on to the quotient a, so that 
a is tiie quotient which first recurs and with which there- 
fore the period commences. 

Hence the quotients and converging fractions may now 
be represented by 


a; 


a, fi, ... 

X, 


a, >3, — 

X, 

m; 

Cl? fiy ••• 

a 

& 

v . 

9 

P 

Pi 

Pi . 

Pi 

r 

n j 

9 

9’ 

f > ••• 

9 

0 ’ 
9> 

9i ' 

M ••• 

<h 


Let se be the complete quotient of which /a, the last 
partial quotient in the first period, is the integral part, then 
x-fj. = \/N-a\ 


y/N 


pz + p° 

9* + 9° 


p\/ N + p(u - a) + p' J 
9 y/ N + q (« - a) + q n ’ 


p (p - o) + p° = Nq, q ( /x -a) + q° = p ; 

o° p . . . p 

.-. fi — a + — = or a - a is the greatest integer in - and 
9 9 9 

therefore = a, p «= 2a. 


, , , P - «9 p - aq 

Lastly, since q" »= p - aq, and ^ , , are 

9 9 

consecutive converging fractions, and the development of the 

latter equals — — - , therefore (Art. 145 ) the period 

a + fi + ••• X 

of quotients a, f 3, y ... k, X is the same taken from the be- 
ginning and end, i. e. X = a, k = /3, &c. Hence the quo- 
tients proceed according to the law. 

a ; a, /3, y, ... y, (i, a, 2a; a, fi, ... fi, a, 2a; a, &c. 

which law would be yet more regular, if the first quotient 
were either 2a, or zero; i. e. if the irrational quantity de- 
veloped were y/ N ± a instead of y/ N. 
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Solution of the indeterminate equation of the second 
Order , x® — N y* = * 1 . 

P 

147. Every converging fraction, -, which corresponds 

to the quotient 2 a in any period, is such that p~ - N(f = ± 1. 
For since ^ = 2 a, the equation m + m = ja«, in which nei- 
ther m nor m can exceed a, will necessarily give m = in' = a, 
and n = 1 ; therefore the equation (pq° - qp n ) n = p 1 - Nq‘ 

becomes p 2 - N<f = ± 1 according as - > or < y/ N. 

Hence the equation or - Ny 2 = ± 1 may be always 
solved in whole numbers (at least with the upper sign) what- 
ever be the number N (provided it be not a perfect square), 
in an infinite number of ways. If the number of terms in 
the period a, /3, ... /3, a, 2 a, be even, all the fractions in the 
different periods corresponding to 2 a will be > y/^N, and 
we shall obtain solutions only of .r* - Ny’ = + 1 ; but if the 
period consist of an odd number of terms, then the first 
fraction which corresponds to 2 a will be < y/ A r , the second 
fraction corresponding to 2 a > y/ N, and so on ; so that all 
fractions corresponding to 2a which stand in odd places will 
satisfy x* —Ny 1 = — 1, and those in even places the equation 
,v‘ - Ny- = + 1. 

Ex. 1. .r*-23y*=l. 

For y/ 23 we have (p. 148) the quotients and converging 
fractions, 

4, 1, 3, 1, 8, l, 3, 1, 8, ... 

4 5 19 24 1151 

f 1 4 5 ’ 240 ’ 

.-. x = 24, y = 5 ; or x = 1 151, y = 240, &c. 
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Ex. 2. r- 13y-= =fc 1 ; 

With the upper sign x = 18 , y = 5 ; 
with the lower x = 649 , y = 180 . 

The preceding investigation of the properties of the 
continued fraction which expresses \/ ~N is taken from 
Legendre’s Essai mr la Throne des Nombres. 
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SECTION VIII. 


ON THE SYMMETRICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE ROOTS OF 
AN EQUATION. 

148. A symmetrical function of the roots of an equa- 
tion, as was before observed, is an expression in which each 
root is alike involved ; and which is consequently made up 
of all the roots in such a manner that if any two be inter- 
changed, its value is not altered. Thus 

— p, = a +b + c + ... + l, p. t = ab + ac + be + &c., 

and, in general, all the coefficients are symmetrical functions 
of the roots ; for in these expressions, if b were written in 
every place where a occurs instead of a, and a in every 
place where b occurs instead of b, or if any other two of 
the roots were interchanged, the values of the expressions 
would not be altered. 

149- We shall first consider the elementary cases 
where, in each term, only one, two, three, &c., of the roots 
are involved ; viz. 

a m + b" + c” + d"‘ + &c., 
a m b p + a m c p + b m c p + &c., 
a m b r ci + a m c r bi + fTa'c’ + &c„ 


The first is formed by taking the sum of the roots each 
raised to the same power m, and consists of n terms. 

The second is formed by taking all the permutations of 
the roots taken two together, and affecting the first letter 
22 
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in each product with the index m, and the second with the 
index p ; and it consists of n (n — 1) terms. 

The third is formed by taking all the permutations of 
the roots taken three together, and affecting the first letter 
in each product with the index m, the second with the index 
p, and the third with the index q; and it consists of n 
(« - 1) (n — 2) terms. 

Similarly, the symmetrical function each term of which 
contained r roots, would be formed by taking all the per- 
mutations of the roots taken r together, and in each product 
affecting the first letter with the index m, the second with 
the index p, the third with the index q , and so on ; and 
it would consist of n (n - 1) (n — 2) ... (« — r + 1) terms. 
(The above supposes all the indices m, p, q, &c., to be 
unequal ; we shall afterwards return to the case where some 
of them are equal). 

Since, therefore, in the above cases, any term being 
given, all the others may be deduced from it, by forming 
all the permutations of the letters which compose it, and 
affecting the letters in each with the indices taken always 
in the same order ; we may denote them by the symbol 2 
prefixed to any one of the terms, thus 

2 (a"), 2(a"fc ,i ), Sfs’tV); 

and the first, that is, the sum of the m th powers of the 
roots may be indifferently expressed by 2 (a”) or S „ ; we 
shall generally employ the latter, as the sums of similar 
powers of the roots are the simplest sort of symmetrical 
functions, and are the quantities by which all others are 
expressed. 

150. The value of every rational symmetrical func- 
tion of the roots of an equation can be expressed by the 
coefficients, without knowing the actual values of the roots, 
as we shall shew. But it will be necessary to consider only 
the case of integral functions ; because when the terms of 
a symmetrical function are fractional, we can, by reducing 
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them to a common denominator, express the function by a 
single fraction whose numerator and denominator are inte- 
gral symmetrical functions. 

Thus — - h — — + — - — 3abc, which is a fractional sym- 
2c 2 2 b* 2 a 2 3 

metrical function of the three quantities, a, b, c, becomes 

. , . a 3 fi 5 + «V + 6V - 6«W 

by reduction . 

3 2o 2 AV 


Newton’s Theorem for the Sums of the Powers of the Roots. 

151. To express the sum of the m th powers of the 
roots of an equation in terms of the coefficients, and the 
sums of the inferior powers. 

We have (Art. 60 ) 

/(*> /(*) /(*) . 

*+■ T *1" ... T ~ y 

x — a x — b a? — l 

therefore, effecting the divisions, which can all be exactly 
performed, since a, b, ... I are roots of f (a?) * 0, we get 
(Art. 6) 

« .ff"-' + (o + p,) a;" -2 + (a* + p,a + p t ) at" - ' + ... 

at — a 

+ ( a m + p ] a m ~ x + p.ja m ~* + ... + p„) at* - " - ’ + & c. 

,/Xf) _ + ^ + p ^ iT *-t + + p } i, + p s )af s + ... 

x — b 

+ ( b m + p,b m ~ •' +p s 5"-* + ... + p m ) at" - ™ -1 + &c. 



/(*) 

x —l 


= at" -1 + (4 + pO a?*” 2 + (J 2 + Pil + p a ) at* -5 


4 * •• • 


+ (^* + P i^"' 1 + Pil m ~* + .. + p,,) at* " 1 + &c. 
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Hence, adding these quotients together, we have 

,/*(*) =«*""' + (S, + «p,) x" * + (S 2 + p t S, + np a )tf'~ 3 + ... 

+ OS'. + + Pa'S'm-S + «p„) .r"* 1 - 1 + &c. 

But y'(.r) = b/" 1 + (n - l) p,a?“ _2 + (« - 2) p 2 x ’~ 3 + ... 

... + (» - + &c. ; 

hence, equating the coefficients of corresponding terms in 
these identical expressions, we get 

S 1 + »p t = (w - l) p„ or .S', + p, = 0 ; 

S 2 + p x Sy + np 2 = (n - 2) p 2 , or ^5+ p,^, + 2p 8 = 0; &c., 
‘S'* + Pi*S'm-i + P2‘S'™- ! + ••• P»,-,>S' 1 + «p„= (w -m)p m , 
or S’., + + p„.S'. 1 _,+ ... +p»_, 5 'i+ mp„= 0, 

the formula which gives the sum of the m lh powers (»n being 
less than n) of the roots, in terms of the coefficients and the 
sums of the inferior powers; and by means of which the 
sums of all similar powers whose index is less than the degree 
of the equation, can be successively expressed by integral 
functions of the coefficients. 

But if m be equal to or greater than n, multiplying the 
equation by x’ n ~ n , we have 

x” + p,a?'" -1 + p 2 x *‘~ 3 + ... +p,a.'”'*= 0; 

therefore, replacing * successively by all the roots a, b, c , . . 
. . I, and taking the sum of the results, we have 

Sm + Pi*- 1 + P2*S'i«-2+ ••• + PtS„ = 0. (l) 

Hence, making m = n, n + 1, n + 2, &c., successively, 
we find, observing that 

S 0 = a° + b° + c° + ... + P~n, 

S„+ p l S,_^ + p 2 S„_ i + ... + wp„=0, 

£«+| + P|<S'«+ Pl*S«-l + ... PnSi=0 , he. 
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Hence the sums of all similar powers whatever of the 
roots, can be expressed by integral functions of the co- 
efficients. 

Obs. The sums of the powers of the roots of any equa- 
tion S i) S-u 831 Sic., form what is called a Recurring Series; 
that is, a series in which an equation of the first degree 
with constant coefficients holds good between a certain defi- 
nite number of consecutive terms, in whatever part of the 
series they be taken ; for, any one of them, S„, depends, 
when the equation is complete, upon the n preceding, by the 
equation (l), in which the constants of relation are the co- 
efficients of the equation. 

152. To find the sums of the negative similar powers 
of the roots, we must write - for x, and apply the above 

y 

formula; to the transformed equation in y. 

153. We may observe that by the preceding method 
the value of <p (a) + <p (b) + ... + <p (l), (where 0 (x) de- 
notes any rational algebraic function) may be readily found. 
For, 

/'(.'•) . <p (a) = <p(x) <p(x) (p{x) 

'/’(x) x — a x — b + + x — l ' 

therefore, performing the divisions, and reserving only the 
remainders, (Art. 6) 

Ax n ~' + Bx”-*+ &c. (f>(a ) <p(b) <p(l) 

f (x) x — a + x — b + ’ " + x — l' 

Ax’~' + Bx*~‘+ he. = x’~' {(p(a) + <p(b) + . . <p (/) J + &c. 

<p (a) + <p(b) + ... + (f) (/) = A *= coefficient of the highest 
power of x, in the remainder of the division of f(x).<p (x) 
by f(x). 

154. In practical applications to equations of a low de- 
gree, or consisting of a small number of terms, we may, 
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instead of calculating the sums of the powers successively 
from one another, express them immediately in terms of 
the coefficients of the equation, by the following method. 


For ,r write - ki the identical equation 

x'+ p x x*~ l + p a x m ~ t + p 3 x’~ 3 + ... + p„= (x - a)(x - b ) 
x (x — c) ... (x — /) ; 

••• i +p,y + Piy‘ + p 3 y 3 + ... +p.y n = 0 -ay) 0 -by) 

X (1 -cy) ... (1 - ly). 


Hence, taking the Napierian logarithms of both sides, 
Piy + Pi 1 / + Pi j y 3 rp, y' + &c. 

- iPi 2 J -PiPs [ -Pi Pi 

+ W' 

+ Pl 2 pt 
-ipi‘ ■ 

- -ySi- ±y*Si - %y 3 S, - ly'St - kc . ; 
therefore, equating coefficients, 


•S', = - Pi 
S,= - 2pj + p* 

S 3 = - Sp 3 + S p,p s - p, 3 

•S', = - 4 p t + 4p,p, + 2 p 2 ‘ - 4 p, 2 p s + p, S &c. ; 


and, in general, S„ = coefficient of y”‘ in the expansion, by 


ascending powers of y, of — m 



Ex. 1. x* + rx + s «= 0. 


Let x* + rx + s = (x - a) (x - b) (x - c) (x - d) ; 

1 + y' (r + sy) = (1 - ay) (1 - by) (l - cy) (l - dy) ; 
jr 1 (r + sy) - (r + sy)* + kc. = - yS x - -%y 3 S 3 

- i y'Si ~ ttfSs - ly's* ~ &c. ; 
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hence, equating coefficients, we have 

= 0, S t = 0, S % = - Sr, S t = - is, Si ■= 0, S» = Sr 8 . 

Ex. 2. The sum of the »» th powers of the roots of 
<e" - 1 «= 0 is n, when m is a multiple of n ; and zero in all 
other cases. 


Let ar* — 1 = (w - a) (x — b) ... (a? - l) ; 

••• i - y' = 0 - «y) 0 - &y) ••• 0 - *y); 

y' + 4 y 2 " + •■• + - y r " + &C. = y -S', + + . . . — y”S n + &c. 

r rn 

S\ = S* = .. . = 0 , 

S n = S in = ... = iSV, = n. 

Ex. 3 . To express the sum of the m th powers of the 
roots of a quadratic in terms of its coefficients. 

Let .r 8 — p,v + q <= (.v — a) (a 1 — 6); 

i - y (p - yy) = 0 - ay) 0 - *y) ; 

therefore, taking the Napierian logarithms of both sides, and 
writing down only the terms which, when developed, will 
involve y", we have 

- (p - yy)" + — , (p-yy)”~‘ + — <, (p - yy>"" ! + ke- 
rn »n — 1 m—2 


“ -y"*s , » + 

Ttl 

therefore, equating coefficients of y m , 


= p m - mp m 2 q + 


m (m - 3 ) 

1 L «" -■* «,* 


1.2 


9 - 


, m(m -r — 1) (m — r - 2) - (m — 2r + 1) 

(-I) r v o — r p’- £r y r +& c . 


1 . 2.3 ... r 


Ex. 4 . a?" -p.r" 1 t 7 = 0. 

5 , 1 „= coefficient of y" in expansion of - m log { 1 -y(p-?y""’)} 


-p m ~rnp m q + 


m(m-2n+ 1 ) p m- Uq *_ m(m-3 n+2)(m-3n+l) ^-sy + &c 


1 .2 


1 . 2.3 
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155. Similarly, we may express the coefficients im- 
mediately in terms of the sums of the powers. For since 
(Art. 154 ) ' 

log,0 + Pl y + Pi y‘ + p,y' J + ... p.y") = - yS , - l t y"S 2 
— t y 3 S 3 — & 1 -'. 

l + Pi y + Pi y* + p 3 y 1 + &c. = • ■ ■ 

= l - ySj - iS* 1 y 2 - !.£, y‘ - &c. 

+ KS.) 8 / + 4^ 

- us,y 

hence, equating coefficients, 

Pi = - S t 

Pt- ~ t Si + yy (Si)* 

p,= ~ j-S 3 + — S t S s - ] ' 2 g OS ',) 3 

Ex. .r 6 + p 2 .r 4 + p 3 x 3 + Pi iT 2 + p 5 a? + p 6 = 0. 

Here S, = 0, and proceeding as above, and in the de- 
velopment of the second member reserving only powers of y 
as far as the sixth, we have 

i + Pt tt + p*y' + p* y' + Pi y 6 + p^y 6 = n~ iy ’ Sr ^ y ’ Sr ~ ■ ■ ■ 

- 1 — y + 7yS s + 4 -j i' s t + 4-y 3 S 3 + 

+ “ as, + iys 3+ itfs t y - j?— ( i -s 2 y ; 

Pi — — tSu p% = — 4-*S's* 

p* — — 4 s* + y~ 2 as,y 

Pi ~ - irSi + — t S 2 S s 

1 >z 

P*~ - rS s+1 ^ (+S,S 4 + ~ (S^J - — (±S,y. 
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Use of the Sums of the Powers of the Roots in approxi- 
mating to the Values, real or imaginary, of the Roots. 

156. The employment of the sums of similar powers of 
the roots, was first pointed out by Newton as a method of 
approximating to the greatest root, in the following pro- 
position. 

If in the series S it S t , S*, kc., formed by the sums 
of the powers of the roots of an equation, each term be 
divided by that which precedes it, the successive quotients 
continually converge to the greatest root, provided it 
be real. 

Suppose a, b, p (cos 0 ± v — 1 sin 0), &c., to be the 
roots, arranged in order of numerical magnitude, each pair 
of imaginary roots being estimated in that respect by its 
modulus (Art. 85 ), then 


5'„ + l a™ +1 + b m+t + 2p“ +1 cos (m + l) 9 + &c. 


-S’. 


a'“ + b m + 2p“ cos m6 + kc. 


l + 


l + 


O'* (S' 


2 cos m 9 + &c. 


supposing the greatest root to be real ; 

lb m lb\ m+} 

which (since the fractions ( - j , ( -J , &c., may, by the 
increase of m, be made as small as ever we please) approaches 
to a as its limit ; and therefore ■ " is an approximation to 

^ m 

the greatest root, provided it be real, becoming closer and 
closer as m increases. But if there be a pair of imaginary 
roots whose modulus exceeds the greatest of the real roots, 
then 

„ fa\ m+l /fc\* +l 
2 cos (m + 1)0+ j + ( - ) + &c. 


s m 

23 


b\ m 




+ &c. 
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and therefore, by the increase of m, approximates to 
p - ° 9 , which may evidently have any value. 

COS 17b U 


157- Again, according as the two greatest roots are real 
or imaginary, we have 


_ , _ I 2p" cos tn9 c" „ \ 

<“ + + ~ * aTTF + H ' 

or «p"jf coamS + + ^-j + &c.J. 


Hence, whether a and b be real or imaginary, provided 
they be the two greatest roots, we shall have, by the con- 
tinual increase of m, 


S m = a m + b m nearly, 

^ + ,= a" +1 +6" + ’, 

S m „=a m <*+b~+*, 

each equation being nearer to the truth than the preceding ; 

‘S'. • S m+i - 5\, +1 = (a 6)" (a - 6) s , (« J 
S m+l • S m+3 - 5\, +t = (o6)- +1 (a - 6)% (u„ +1 ) 
and the quotient of the latter divided by the former = ab. 

This shews that if from every three terms of the series 
S\, S„ S 3 , 8tc., another series 2 ( m „) be formed by subtract- 
ing the square of the mean from the product of the extremes, 
then the quotients obtained by dividing each term of the 
new series by that term which precedes it, continually con- 
verge to the product of the two greatest roots. 

When the two greatest roots are real, since the first is 
already known, the second becomes known by the process just 
described. When they are imaginary, as their product is 
known, it remains to determine their sum, which may be 
done as follows. We have 

<$■+3 — A. + 1 'S'ni+j = * b (° + 6) (« — by, (»„) 
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and dividing this by u m we get a result = a + b; which shews 
that if from every four terms of the series Si, S t , S„ S t , &c. 
another series 2 (t>„) be formed by subtracting the product 
of the means from that of the extremes : then the quotients 
obtained by dividing each term of this Beries by the corre- 
sponding term of the series 2 (w m ) continually converge to 
the sum of the two greatest roots. 

Hence the product and sum of the two imaginary roots 
being known, each of them can be found. This is the only 
method yet known for approximating, with tolerable facility, 
to the real and imaginary parts of impossible roots. 

Ex. 1. a?— lO.r* — 6a? — 1 = 0 


2 (.$«)« 10,112, 1183, 13512, 132330, 1399555, 14802042, 8tc. 
14202042 

... a = «= 10-576. 

1399555 

Ex. 2. x*~ a^+ 4^+ x - 4 = 0. 


2(S„) = 1, - 7, - 14, 29, 96 , - 34, - 503, - 347, 2083, 3838, - 6159, 
2(m„) = - 63, - 399, - 2185, - 10202, - 49444, - 241211, - 1 168158, 

2(»„) = -69,-266,-2308,-11323,-50414,-245363, -1207713; 


the first series being a divergent one, shews that a and b are 
imaginary ; 


the second gives a b = 


1168156 

241211 


4.84, 


the second and third gives a + b = 


1207713 

1168158 


a = * (1.03 + 4.3\/ — l), 6 = - (1.03 - 4.3 \/ -1). 

2 2 

The remaining roots c and d. may be found from the 
equations 

4 

c + d + 1.03= 1 , cd . 

4.84 
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Theorems for expressing Symmetrical Functions of the 
Roots by the Coefficients. 

158. Every rational symmetrical function of the roots 
of an equation can. be expressed by the coefficients of that 
equation. 

First, to find the value of the double function 2 ( a m b p ). 
If we multiply together the two equations 
S m = a m + 6™ + c" + ... + l m , 

S p ~a p + V + c p + ... +F, 
we have S m S p = a m+p + b m+p + c m + p + ... + l m+p 
+ a m b p + a m t? + b m a p + &c. 

Now the first line is equal to S m+p ; and the second consists 
of all the permutations of the roots taken two together, the 
first letter in each being affected with the index m, and the 
second with the index p, and is therefore equal to the double 
function 2 (a”'b p ); 

S m S p =S m+p +Z(a'b p ), 
or 2 (trV).S m S p -S a +, 0). 

Next, to find the value of the triple function 2 (o m b? c’). 
Multiplying together the equations 

2 (a m b p ) = a'*b p + a”c p + b m a p + See., 

S q = a q + b q + c q + 8tc., 
the result will consist of three different partial products ; 

(1) the sum of products of the form a m+q b r — 2 (a m+q b p ), 

(2) the sum of products of the form a"'b p+q = 2 (a m b p+q ), 
(S) the sum of products of the form a"'b p c q = 2 (a"^ c q ) ; 

2 (a-iO . S q = 2 (a n + q b p ) + 2 ( a"b p+q ) + 2 {a"b p c q ). 

Hence, replacing 2 (a m b p ), 2 (a m+q b p ), 2 (a m b p+q ), by 
their values obtained from formula (l), we have 

2 ( a"b p c q ) = S m S p S q - S m+p S q -S m+q S p -S p > q S m + 2 S m+r+q . 
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In the same manner might the quadruple function 
1,(a m b F c' , d r ), or the sum of any succeeding combinations, be 
expressed by the sums of the powers; and as these latter are 
expressible by integral functions of the coefficients, it follows 
that all the above symmetrical functions can be expressed 
by integral functions of the coefficients. And as every sym- 
metrical polynomial in a, b, c, &c. must be composed of the 
assemblage, by addition or subtraction, of several symmetri- 
cal functions of the form 2 (a m b p c 1 ' ...), it follows that the 
value of every rational symmetrical function whatever of the 
roots of an equation (without the roots being known) can be 
expressed by the coefficients of the equation. 


159. The above expressions for the elementary sym- 
metrical functions will require to be modified, when any 
of the indices become equal. Thus, if m = p in the for- 
mula 

2(^) = S„S r - S a+P , 

% 

since a"b p = b m a p , the terms in 2 (a m b p ) will become equal 
two and two, and 2 ( a m b p ) will be reduced to 2 2 (a m b”‘) ; 

Similarly, if m = p = q in 2 (a m b p c r ), the six combina- 
tions formed by interchanging a, b , c, in a p b l, c r are reduced 
to one, and 2 ( a n b p c q ) is reduced to 62 ( a m b m c m ) ; 


2 (a"6“ c") = iSP u - ±S 2 „S m + ±S 3m ; 

and in general, if # of the exponents become equal, the gene- 
ral formula must be divided by 1.2.3...#. If 2 (a"b p c q ...) 
have r roots in each term, it will consist, as we have seen, 
of n (n — 1)... (n — r + 1) terms; and if t of the indices 

, . . . , n (w-l)...(w -r+ 1) 

become equal, it will consist of terms. 

H 1.2.3...# 


Ex. 1. Let the roots of a? + pa? + qx + r = 0 be a, b, c, 
to find the value of 2(« ! 6). 
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2 (a’b) ~ St S e - S, 

= (- p) (p s - 2q) - (- Sr + Spq - p 3 ) (Art. 154) 

<= Sr - pq. 

Ex. 2. Let the roots of af — 1 = 0 be a, b, c, &c., to 
find the value of 2 (a"^). 

2 (a m P) = S m S,-S m+p . 

Hence the value is ri‘ — n, when m and p are both mul- 
tiples of n ; and - n, when m + p only is a multiple of n ; 
and zero, in all other cases. (Ex. 2, Art. 154). 


Transformation of Equations by Symmetrical Functions. 

The theory of symmetrical functions will enable us 
to transform an equation, whose roots are unknown, into 
another whose roots are all the combinations, formed after 
an assigned law, of the roots of the proposed, taken two, 
three, &c. at a time. We shall exemplify the method in 
the following transformation, as being the most convenient 
practical one of solving a problem of considerable interest. 

160. To transform an equation into one whose roots 
are the squares of the differences of its roots. 

Let a, b, c, ... I be the n roots of the proposed, then the 
roots of the transformed equation will be 

(a - bf, (a - cf, (b - c)*, &c., 

in number £n(n — l), since they include all the combina- 
tions of the n quantities a,b,c,...l taken two together; 
hence the degree of the transformed equation will be 

(n — 1) = m suppose. 

Let the transformed equation be 

y"‘+q l y’ , -'+q t f/ n - 2 +q,y m - 3 + ... +q m - 0 , 
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and let *„ denote the sums of the first, second, &c., 

t 01 powers of its roots; then (Art. 155) all the coefficients 
may be expressed by these sums, thus 

7i = — ~ t (®» + 93 = — 4" (?a®i + * 3 )) & c - i 

therefore it only remains to calculate s 8 , &c. Now if 
S„ S 2 , &c., denote, as usual, the sums of the powers of the 
roots of the proposed equations, and k be any positive in- 
teger, we have 

(x — a) + (x - bf + ... + (x — If = nap - kS x aP~' 


k (k - 1) 
1.2 


S 2 aP~* - ... + (- jfS r 


Therefore, changing x successively into a, 6, c ... I, and 

taking the sum of the resulting equations, we have 

(a - b f + (a - c) k + ... + (a - If + (6 - af + (b - of + ... 

+ (&-!)*+ ... 


~ ti Sk ~~ kSiSji-i 


+ k 


(*-l) 

1.2 


S 2 S k _o — 


+ (-lfnS k . 


Now if k be an odd number, each member of this equa- 
tion is separately zero ; but if k be an even number and = 2 *, 
then the value of the first member is 2s f ; and in the second 
member, the terms are equal, taken from the beginning and 
end ; 

2i (2i - 1) 

«,■ = nS 2 j — 2iSiS 2 j~\ + j— ~ S 2 S 2i _ 2 - ••• 


* 1.2.3...* * 


Hence to form the equation whose roots are the squares 
of the differences of the roots of x n + p l x n ~' + p 2 x’~ s + ... 
+ p n = 0, or, as it is called, the equation of differences, we 
must first calculate S t , S 2 , S 3 , &c., in terms of p„ p s , &c. ; 
and next *„ # s , « 3 , &c., by the formula just investigated; 
and lastly q x , q s , q 3 , &c., the coefficients of the required 
equation, by the method of (Art. 155). 
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161. We have seen one use of the equation of differ- 
ences (Art. 40), viz. to determine a limit less than the least 
difference of the roots of a proposed equation ; another is 
to determine, within certain limits, the number of impossible 
roots which the proposed equation contains. 


If the transformed equation be complete and have no 
continuations of sign, it cannot have a negative root ; and 
therefore the primitive equation has no impossible roots, 
because a pair must give rise to a real negative root in the 
equation of differences ; but if the transformed equation have 
continuations of sign, then it has either impossible or nega- 
tive roots ; and as these can only arise from impossible roots 
in the proposed equation, it follows that this latter has im- 
possible roots. Also if the proposed equation have p pos- 
sible roots, and if the difference of no two of its imaginary 
roots be a real quantity, the transformed equation will have 

p (p — 1) 

positive roots, and the rest will be either negative 

or imaginary; hence if the last term of the transformed equa- 


tion be positive, 


p(p-l) 


is even ; and therefore p, which 


must be of the same parity as n, will be of the form 4 m or 
4 m + 1, according as n is even or odd. Similarly, if the 
last term of the transformed equation be negative, it may 
be shewn that the number of real roots in the proposed 
equation will be of the form 4m + 2 or 4m + 3, according 
as n is even or odd. 


Ex. 1. x' — 2<r — 5 = 0. The equation of differences 
is y 1 —12 y' 2 + S6y + 643 = 0, which has not all its roots po- 
sitive ; therefore the proposed has impossible roots. 

Ex. 2. To transform x' + rx + s = 0 into one whose 
roots shall be the squares of the differences of its roots. 

Here, by Ex. (Art. 154), and by the formulae of Arts. 
160 and 155, we have 
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S t = 0, — 0, S 3 = — St, S t =* — 4s, iS* = 0, 

S 6 = Sr 2 , S - = 7r«, ^ = 4s*, S', = — Sr 3 , 

5,0 «= - 10r 2 s, S',, » - llrs 2 , S',, = - 4s 3 + Sr 4 ; 

s, = 0, s 2 = — l6s, «j — - 78 r 8 , s 4 = 576s*, 
s, = - 40 r*s, s, = - 7936s 3 + 2190r* ; 


<7. =0, g 2 = 8s, 7 s = 26r\ q t = - 112s 2 , 

q„ = 21 6 r*s, 7 s = 256s 3 - 27 r\ 


Hence the transformed equation is 
y 6 + 8sy 4 + 2 6r 2 y’ — 112s*y ? + 2l6r 3 «y + 2 56s 3 — 27 r 4 = 0. 

Hence if the last term be positive, or , the 

number of real roots in the proposed will be of tl?e form of 
4m ; but there cannot be more than two, therefore there are 

none. If the last term be negative, or j the num- 

ber of real roots of the proposed will be of the form 4 m + 2, 
and therefore there will be two. These results agree with 
those found at p. 62. 

Obs. The absolute term of the equation of differences, 
which put equal to zero expresses the condition for the pro- 
posed having equal roots, and in most cases is the only one 
wanted, is a symmetrical function of the roots of the first 
derived equation ; and from that consideration may be ad- 
vantageously calculated. 

For since f (a) = (o - ft) (a - c) ... (a - Z), 
?.»/'(«)•/'(*)•••/'( 0 - 

But if a, / 3, y, ... X, be the roots of = 0, then 

since /(a) - (- 1)*. (a - a) (ft - a) ... (Z - a), 

ir‘»(«-a)(s-ft ... («-X) 
x (ft - a) (6 - /3) ... (ft - X) 


x (Z - a) (Z - 0) ... (/ - X) 

= fV>) -/'( 0 ; 

24 
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••• 9„ = n\ /(«)./(/ 3) .../(X). 

Ex. /(*) = ;T S + qx + r 

'• f( x ) m s ** + 9> a + /3 = 0; 

9 j =» S 3 (a s + 9 a + r) (/3 s + q (3 + r) 

= 3 s |( a /3) 3 + 9a/3 (a* + /3 s ) + 9*a/ 3 + 9f (a + /3) 

+ r (a* + /3 s ) + r*| 



= 49 s + 271* 4 , as at p. 45. 


162. Besides the method of Art. 160, we may also 
transform an equation by means of symmetrical functions, 
as follows. 

Suppose that each root of the transformed equation is to 
be a rational function, 0 (a, b, c, &c.), of any number of 
the roots of the proposed equation ; then having formed all 
the combinations 0 (a, b, c, 8ec.), 0 (a, c, d, &c.), &c., the 
transformed equation, resolved into its factors, will be 

\y -<p ( a , b, c, &c.)| (a, c, d, 8rc.)} ... = 0 ; 

and as this product is not altered by interchanging a, 6, c, 
&c., among themselves, (for the only effect of that is to place 
its factors in a different order) we are certain that, after 
multiplication, the coefficients of the different powers of y 
will be symmetrica) functions of a, b, c, &c., and may 
therefore be expressed by the coefficients of the proposed 
equation. 

Ex. l. To transform «r 4 + pm 3 + 9<r* + rx + *• = 0, roots 
a, b, c, d, into one whose roots shall be 

ab + cd, ac + bd, ad + bc', 
the transformed equation is 
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\y - (ab + cd)} . |y - (oc + bd) } . {y - (ad + bc)\ 0, or 

y 3 - yy* + (? r - 4# ) y - O'* - *q» + p*«) = °> 0)* 

Ex. 2. Hence, also, we can transform the proposed 
equation into one whose roots shall be 

(a + 6 - c - d )*, (a + c - b - d) ! , (a + d - b - c) 4 . 

For let * = (a + b - c - d)* 

= (a -t 6 + c + d) 2 — 4 (ab + ac + ad + be + bd + cd ) 

+ 4 (ab + cd) = p* - 4y + 4y; 

* - p 4 + 4y 

••• »=* 1 5 

and substituting in (l), the transformed equation in # is 

* 3 - (3p 4 — 8q) sc* + (3 p* - 1 6 p‘q + 1 6 tf + l6pr — 64s)* 

- (p 3 — 4 pq + 8r)' = 0. 

Obs. Either of these transformed equations may be em- 
ployed in the solution of the proposed biquadratic. Thus, 
in the first case, let a be a value of y, then ab + cd** a; 
abed = s; therefore ab and cd are known ; also ab (c + d) 

+ cd(a + b) = — r, (a + b) + (c + d) — — p ; therefore a + b, 
and c + d are known ; hence all the roots are obtained from , 
one root of the reducing cubic. In the second case, if we 
know the three values of *, by means of these, and the equa- 
tion a + b+ c + d = -p, we can find the roots of the biquad- 
ratic merely by addition and subtraction. 


Quadratic Factors of Equations. 

163. Every equation of an even degree has at least one 
real quadratic factor. 

Let the proposed equation be 

x* + p,;p* _I + ps®" - * + ... + p„= 0, having roots a, b, c, &c. ; 
and let n «= 2 /u., y. being an odd number. Let it be trans- 
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formed (Art. 162) into an equation whose roots are the 
combinations of every two of. its roots, of the form y = a + b 
+ mab, m being any number ; also let the transformed equa- 
tion be <pn(y) = 0; then its coefficients will be symmetrical 
functions of a, b, c, & c., and therefore rational and known 

functions of p,, p 2 , &c ; and its degree will be ^ 


which is odd; therefore <p m (y) = 0 will have at least one 
real root, whatever be the value of m. Hence, making 
m = 1, 2, 3, ... {^(2 /a — 1) + l|, successively, each of the 
equations <£>,(»/) = 0, <p 2 (y) = 0, &c., will have at least one 
real root ; that is, we shall have n(2p - 1) + 1 real values 
for combinations of two roots of the proposed equation, of the 
form a + b + mab; but there are only /*(2ju-l) such com- 
binations which are differently composed of the roots a, b, c, 
&c.; therefore two of these combinations, for which we have 
obtained real values, must involve the same pair of the 
quantities o, b, c, &c.; let this pair of roots be a, b, and 
a, a , the real roots of the corresponding equations 
<p m (y) = 0, 0„,(sO = O, so that 


a+b + mab=*a, a + 6 + #»'«6 = a ; 


therefore a + b and ab are real, and the proposed equa- 
• tion has at least one real quadratic factor, and two roots, 
either real, or of the form a ± 1. Hence every equa- 

tion whose degree is only once divisible by 2, has at least 
one real quadratic factor. 

We shall now prove that if it be true that every equation 
has at least one real quadratic factor when its degree is 
r times divisible by 2, or when n = 2 r p. where fi is odd, the 
same is true when the degree of the equation is r + 1 times 
divisible by 2. For let n = 2 r+ V; then the degree of the 
transformed equation will be 2 r ^(2 r+ V - 1), which is only r 
times divisible by 2 ; therefore, by supposition, the trans- 
formed equation, <p„(y) = 0, will have two roots, either real, 
or imaginary. If they are real, then exactly in the same 
way as for the preceding case of the index being only once 
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divisible by 2, it may be shewn that the proposed equation 
has at least one real quadratic factor. If they are ima- 
ginary, we shall have y = a ± fi y/ — 1, each of which ex- 
presses the value of someone of the combinations a + b +ma b, 
a + c + mac, &c. Suppose therefore that we have a + b 
+ mab = a + /3\/— I ; then, as shewn above, we can give 
m such a value m', that <p m , («/) = 0 shall have a root corre- 
sponding to the combination of the same letters, so that a+b 
+ m ab = a + (S' y/ — 1 ; from which equations we can obtain 
values of a 6 and a + b under the forms 

a + b = y + $ y/—l, 

ab = y + & y/ — \ ; 

or 1 - (y + §\/ -1 )x + y ' + §'y/^~l is a factor of f(x)\ 
hut if any real expression have a factor of the form 

M + Ny/-l, 

it must also have one of the form M - N y/ — I ; 

**— ( y - 5\/--I) x + y — S' y/ - 1 is a factor of fix ') ; 
if therefore these two expressions have no simple factor in 
common, their product will be a biquadratic factor of fix), 

(ar - yx + y') % + (&x - Kf, 

which can always be resolved into two real quadratic fac- 
tors (Art. <)3). 

If they have a factor in common, since they may be 
written 

a? — yx+y — y/ (Sar — S'), X 1 -yx+-y + y/ — I ($x-$') f 

it can only be of the form x - e ; and the factors themselves 
become 

(x — k + A y/—i) (x — e), (x - k - A y/ —1) (x — e) ; 

and therefore the proposed equation admits the real quad- 
ratic factor 

(x - k)‘ + A 2 . 
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Hence an equation whose degree = 2 r+ V will have a 
real quadratic factor, provided an equation whose degree 
— 2 r /u, has one ; but we have proved this to be the case 
when r = 1 ; therefore it is universally true that every equa- 
tion of an even degree has at least one real quadratic factor. 
If now this factor be expelled, the depressed equation will 
have its coefficients real and its degree even, and will there- 
fore, as before, have one real quadratic factor. Hence the 
first member of every equation of an even degree may be re- 
solved into real quadratic factors. 

164. Hence if we divide the first member of any equa- 
tion 

®" + p,^~' + + ... + p„ = 0 

by x 2 + ax + b, admitting no terms into the quotient that 
have x in the denominator, we shall at last obtain a re- 
mainder of the form Ax + B, A and B being rational func- 
tions of a and b ; and in order that .v* + ax + b may be a 
quadratic factor of the proposed equation, it is necessary 
and sufficient that this remainder should equal zero for all 
values of x, which requires that we separately have A = 0, 
B = 0. The different pairs of values real or imaginary of a 
and b which satisfy these equations, will give all the quad- 
ratic factors of the proposed ; and as the number of these 
factors is ( n — l) (Art. 17), the final equation for deter- 

mining one of the quantities a, b, obtained by eliminating 
the other between the two preceding equations, will be of 
the degree (n - l), which exceeds n, if n > 3; therefore 
the determination of the quadratic factors of an equation 
will generally present greater difficulties than the solution of 
the equation. 

As the proposed equation has necessarily ^ n or J (n — l) 
real quadratic factors, according as n is even or odd, there 
will always exist the same number of pairs of real values of 
a and b, satisfying the equations A = 0, 5=0; and if any 
of these pairs of real values be commensurable, they may be 
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easily found ; and the commensurable quadratic factors be- 
ing known, the equation may be depressed. 

Ex. 1. To resolve x* — 6x* + nx — 3 = 0 into its fac- 
tors. Dividing by x 2 + ax + b, we find a remainder 

(« + 2 ab + 6a — a, 3 ) x — ( a 2 b — b 2 - 6b + 3); 
therefore, to determine a and b, we have 
n + 2 ab + 6a — a 3 — 0, 
a 2 b — b 2 — 6b + 3 = 0. 

Solving the former with respect to b, and substituting in 
the latter, we find (a 2 - 4) 3 = n 2 - 64, or a = v^4 + \/n* — 64 ; 
from whence b, and the other quadratic factor 
x 2 — ax + a 2 — b — 6, 

may be determined. 

Ex. 2. The resolution of x 4 + p.r 5 + qx 2 + rx + s into 
its two quadratic factors x‘ + mx + w, .t* + m'x + n, may be 
effected by the following formulae : 

»» = £ (P + m = \ (p - *), 

r — qm pm — m' ( r — qm + prri 2 - m 3 

n = , n , 

p — 2m p — 2m 

where * is a root of the equation (which has necessarily 
a real root) 

at 3 - (Sp 3 — 8g) ** + (3p 4 — 1 6 j?q + 169*+ l6pr - 64s)* 

- (8r - 4p q + p 3 ) 2 = 0. 
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ON ELIMINATION. 


165. An equation between two unknown quantities x 
and y, supposed to contain no term which is fractional or 
irrational, is said to be of the degree which is expressed by 
the sum of the indices of x and y in that term where the 
sum is the greatest. The general equation of the n 01 degree 
between x and y ought to contain all the terms in which the 
sum of the indices does not exceed n ; therefore, when com- 
plete and arranged according to descending powers of x, 
it will be 

a 0 a?" + ( b 0 + b x y) x*~ l + (c 0 + c,y + c s y s ) x"~* + ... 

+ Oo + l iy + W + ••• + l.y') “ 0. 

When an equation is incomplete, that is, when it does 
not contain all the terms which belong to its degree, we 
must suppose, in the general equation, the coefficients of the 
deficient terms to be equal to zero. 

Although we are always at liberty to divide an equation 
by any one of its coefficients, we cannot in the above general 
equation suppose a„ =» 1, for then it would not comprehend 
those equations which want the term involving x*. After 
having divided the equation by any one of its coefficients, 
there will remain as many indeterminate constants as there 
are terms, wanting one ; the number of these constants will 
therefore be 

2 + 3 + 4 + ... + (m + 1) = (n + 3), 
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which expresses how many conditions an equation of the w th 
degree may be made to satisfy, by a suitable determination 
of its coefficients. 

166. To eliminate between two equations of any de- 
gree involving two unknown quantities, is to obtain an 
equation containing only one of the unknown quantities, 
and which gives all the values of this unknown quantity, 
which, together with the corresponding values of the other 
unknown, can satisfy the proposed equations. This equa- 
tion, involving only one unknown quantity, is called the 
final equation, and its roots are called suitable values. 

In what follows, we shall suppose the polynomials which 
form the first members of the equations to be freed from 
any common divisor which they may admit; for if they 
had a common divisor containing both variables, it might 
be reduced to zero, and therefore the proposed equations 
might be satisfied, by an infinite number of systems of 
values of ,v and y ; or if they had a common divisor con- 
taining only one of the variables, there would be a limited 
number of values of that variable, and an unlimited number 
of values of the other, by which the proposed equations 
might be satisfied ; so that in both cases there could be no 
final equation. 

Method of Elimination by the greatest Common Measure. 

1 67 . To determine all the systems of values which will 
satisfy two equations between two unknown quantities, each 
being of any degree. 

Let F (.r, y) = 0, J\v, y) = 0, be two equations, re- 
spectively of the *» th and w th degrees, admitting only a 
limited number of pairs of values of a; and y, and their first 
members consequently having no common divisor, involving 
either both or only one of the variables. Then in order 
that any value y — \ 3, may be a suitable value, it is neces- 
sary that there should exist one or more values of ,r which, 
substituted in the polynomials F (.r, (i ), yC®, (3), will re- 
25 
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duce them to zero; these polynomials must therefore have 
a common measure a function of x, which equated to zero, 
will give one or more values of ,v, that, jointly with y = /3, 
satisfy the proposed equations. If therefore we perform 
the operation for finding the greatest common measure of 
F(x, y), f (<v, y), (which we suppose arranged according to 
descending powers of x) introducing or suppressing factors, 
functions of y, so that no quotient shall have any term with 
y in its denominator, we shall at last arrive at a remainder 
independent of x, which put equal to zero will give the final 
equation \{/ (y) = 0. For if /3 be a root of this equation, 
and (f> (x, y) be the last divisor, since y = fi makes the re- 
mainder vanish, <p (#, /3) is a common measure of the poly- 
nomials F (.r, /3), y(#, /3) ; therefore <p (x, /3) = 0 will give 
values of x which, jointly with y = /3, satisfy the proposed 
equations. • 

Obs. In those cases where the process for the common 
measure requires neither the introduction nor suppression of 
factors, we are certain that the last remainder put equal to 
zero, or \f/ (y) = 0, will furnish all the suitable values of y, 
and no more; but we cannot affirm this in other cases, 
unless we are certain that the last remainder is unaffected by 
the factors that have been rejected or introduced ; and it 
frequently happens that in the final equation, values of y are 
found which are foreign to the problem, and others are defi- 
cient which belong to it. On this account the method of 
elimination by the greatest common measure is imperfect, 
but it is still the most convenient practical one for numerical 
equations. 

168. In particular cases we are able to find all the 
systems of values which satisfy two proposed equations, by 
easier methods than the one just described. 

Thus, whenever we are able to solve one of the equations 
with respect to one of the unknown quantities, x for in- 
stance, we have only to substitute the resulting expressions 
for x in the other equation, and we shall obtain equations 
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containing y only ; and if we substitute the values of y given 
by these equations in the corresponding expressions for x, 
we shall obtain all the pairs of values required. Also, if the 
two equations are of the same degree with respect to the 
variable which we wish to eliminate, we may, by intro- 
ducing factors, if necessary, and subtracting, depress one 
of them to an inferior degree. And if the first mem tiers of 
the equations are, or can be, resolved into their factors, then 
the solution of them is reduced to the simpler case of finding 
all values of x and y which reduce at the same time a factor 
of each to zero. 

169. In all cases of elimination between the equations 

F (a?, y) = 0, f[x, y) = 0, 

besides expelling any common factor which the polynomials 
admit, the application of the general method may be simpli- 
fied by previously ascertaining whether either has factors 
containing only one of the variables. 

This may be done by arranging each, first according to 
powers of y, and finding the greatest common measure of 
the coefficients of the several powers of y in it ; and secondly 
by arranging each according to powers of x, and finding the 
greatest common measure of the coefficients of the several 
powers of x. Let X, Y, be the factors thus discovered of 
F(x,y), and M its remaining factor; and let X', V, N, be 
similar quantities for f(x, y) ; then the proposed system may 
be replaced by 

XYM = 0 , X'Y'N = o, 

which will be satisfied by simultaneously putting any factor 
of each equal to zero, provided we do not take X and X' 
together, or Y and Y' together; for X and X ' cannot be 
reduced to zero by the same value of x, unless they have a 
common factor; and that they cannot have, since by the 
supposition F (x, y), f(x, y), have no common factor. 
Hence, with the exception of M = 0, N = 0, each of the 
systems into which the system F (x, y) = 0, fix, y) = 0, is 
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resolved, has at least one of its equations involving only one 
unknown quantity ; and therefore its solution is attended 
with no other difficulties than what belong to equations of 
that description. But the system M — 0, N = 0, whose 
first members contain both variables, but have no factors 
depending on x only, or y only, will require the process of 
elimination by the greatest common measure to be applied to 
them, in order to reduce their solution to that of equations 
containing only one unknown quantity, as we shall now more 
minutely explain. 

170. To examine the consequences of introducing or 
suppressing factors in the process of elimination by the 
greatest common measure, and to investigate the means of 
obtaining an exact final equation. 

Let M = 0, N = 0, be two equations between a? and y, 
of the m th , and « th degree, respectively ; the polynomials M 
and N being arranged according to descending powers of x, 
and not admitting a common divisor, and neither of them 
having a factor composed of x only, or of y only ; and let m 
be greater than n. Divide M by N, and let Q be the quo- 
tient (containing no term with y in its denominator) and R 
the remainder, so that 

M=QN + R ; 

then all values of x and y which satisfy M = 0, N — 0, also 
satisfy N = 0, R — 0 ; but if the division cannot be per- 
formed without putting powers of y in the denominator of 

jj 

the quotient, i. e. if Q be of the form — , where K contains 

A 

y, then we cannot affirm that all values which satisfy 
the proposed system, also satisfy N = 0, R = 0 ; for the 
equation 

M= ^N + R 

A 

shews that values which makes M = 0, N = 0, may make 

A=0, so that -N may assume the form -, the real value 

A 3 0 ’ 
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of which, and therefore of if, may be finite or infinite, in- 
stead of zero ; and, conversely, values which make N = 0, 
if = 0, may still not make the second member equal to zero, 
and therefore not make M equal to zero. To avoid frac- 
tional quotients, we must use the same means as in finding 
the greatest common measure; that is, we must multiply 
M by the coefficient of the first term of A T , or by certain 
factors of that coefficient ; then no common factor will have 
been introduced into both polynomials; and if P, a func- 
tion of y, represent this multiplier, Q the quotient, and R 
the remainder, we shall have 

PM = QN + R, 

which shews that the solutions of N = 0, R = 0, are the 
same as those of PM =■ 0, A r = 0. But these latter equa- 
tions resolve themselves into the two systems M = 0, A r = 0 ; 
P = 0, A^ = 0. Therefore, besides furnishing the solutions 
of the proposed equations, the system N = 0, R — 0, will 
furnish those of P = 0, N = 0. Hence we must solve the 
two latter equations, one of which P = 0 contains only y, 
and substitute all the resulting pairs of values of x and y 
in M = 0 ; then those pairs of values which do not satisfy 
it must be rejected, and we shall thus obtain those solutions 
of N = 0, R = 0, which belong to the proposed system 
M =0, N = 0. 

The remaining solutions of the proposed system are con- 
tained in the equations N = 0, R = 0, R being a polynomial 
of smaller dimensions than N. Now if R have factors con- 
taining only one of the variables, (which may be discovered 
by seeking the greatest common measure of its coefficients, 
when arranged according to the powers of each variable in 
succession,) so that R = XYR\ then the system N = 0, 
R = 0, may be resolved into the three systems, 

N = 0, AT = 0 ; N = 0, Y = 0 ; A^ = 0, R' = 0; 

the two former of which present no difficulty, because one 
equation in each contains only one variable ; and the third 
N = 0, if' = 0, is exactly of the same nature as the one we 
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started with ; for N, R', have no common factor, otherwise 
M and N would have the same common factor, which is 
contrary to the supposition, and neither N nor R' admits a 
factor containing only one of the variables. This system 
then, by exactly the same process, may be replaced by an- 
other similar system R' = 0, R" = 0, the latter being of a 
lower degree in x than the former ; and the system R' = 0, 
R" = 0, by another, of which the second equation will be of 
a degree in x, inferior to that of R" = 0. In continuing 
these uniform operations, we shall at last arrive at a re- 
mainder not containing x ; suppose this to be if", then the 
solution of the proposed system is reduced to that of if' = 0, 
if" = 0, and is thus made to depend upon the solution of an 
equation containing only one unknown quantity. 

171. In ascending from R’ = 0, R" = 0, to the pre- 
ceding system N = 0, if' = 0, it may happen that some so- 
lutions will have to be added, and others suppressed ; and, 
similarly, in ascending from N = 0, if' = 0, to M = 0, IV = 0; 
and so on, if there was a greater number of successive divi- 
sions. This method then, as we perceive, will not always 
lead to a single equation in y , but to several, some of which 
may give unsuitable values for that variable. When we 
have recognized all those which really enter into the solu- 
tions common to the two proposed equations, we may, if 
necessary, combine them into one final equation. 

It may be observed that, since M and N are prepared 
so as to admit no common measure, we can never find zero, 
but we may find a number, for the last remainder if"; in 
that case, the final equation, if" = 0, is absurd ; and the 
proposed equations (unless solutions have been suppressed 
in the process) are incompatible with one another ; i. e. in- 
capable of being satisfied by finite values of x and y. It is 
easy to form equations of this sort ; such for instance are 
P = 0, PQ + k = 0 ; P and Q being integral functions of x 
and y, and k a number ; for the condition expressed by the 
former, reduces the latter to k = 0, which is absurd, since k 
is a number. 
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Also from the final equation R" = 0, we can never deduce 
a value j3, of y, which will reduce the preceding divisor R' 
to zero independently of the value of at; for in that case, R' 
would have a factor, y - / 3, which is impossible, because in 
the process each remainder, before being employed as a divi- 
sor, is cleared of factors containing x only, or y only; but 
y = 1 3 may destroy some of the terms in R', and so cause 
R' = 0 to furnish a greater or smaller number of correspond- 
ing values, of x, or none at all if y = /3 reduce R' to a num- 
ber. Of the above peculiarities, and of the application of 
the general method, the following are instances ; 

Ex. 1. yx' - (y 3 — 3y - 1) x + y = 0, 

at* _ y* + 3 = 0. 

The first division gives the remainder x + y; and the 
division of .r* — y* + 3 by x + y gives the remainder 3. The 
proposed equations are therefore incompatible. 

Ex. 2. (y - 1) a?' + (y* + y) .r 2 + (3y* + y - 2) x + 2y = 0, 
(y - 1) ar* + (y +y)a? + 3y a ~ 1 = 0. 

The final equations are 

J/* ~ 1 = 0, (y - 1) x + 2y = 0; 

the former gives y = ± 1 ; but the value y = 1, furnishes no 
corresponding finite value of ar, since it reduces the latter 
to 2 = 0. 

Ex. 3. X s - 3yat* + (Sy a - y + 1) x - y 3 + y* - 2y = 0, 
at* - 2yx + y 3 - y = 0. 

at* - 2ya> + y*-yj x 3 - Sya? + (3y* - y + 1) x -y 3 + jr — 2y ^at-y 

•r * -2 y.v‘ + (y*-y)x 

- yx* + (2y* + l).u - y* + y* - 2y 
-yx 2 + 2y*x -y* + y* 

x - 2y) at* - 2ya? + y* - y(a? 
a? — 2 yx 
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therefore the final equations are 

x- 2y = o, y*-y = o, 
which give y = 0 1 y = I 1 
• ,v = 0 ) ar = 2 ) ’ 

and as no factor has been introduced or suppressed, these 
two solutions are those of the proposed system. 

Ex. 4. (y - 2) X? — 2 x + 5y — 2 = 0, 
y,v* — 5x + 4y = 0. 

Multiplying the dividend by y, 
ya*- 5,v + 4y'j (y - 2) yar - 2yar + 5y" - 2y [y - 2 

(y - 2) yar 2 - (5y - 10 ) ar + 4y* - 8y 
(3y - 10) ar + y* + 6y. 

Next multiplying the dividend by ( Sy — 10)*, 

(3 y - 10) ar + y- + 6yj 

(3y - 10)*y.r 2 — 5(3y— 10)'.xr+4(3y— 10)*y ( (3y — 10)yar+&c. 
(3y- 10)*yar s + (3y - 10) (y* + fiy) yar 
-(3y- 10)(y 3 +6y' ! +15y-50)ar + 4(3y-10) , 'y 
- (Sy- 10 ) (y‘+ 6y*+ 1 5y - 50)ar- (y*+ 6y) (y 3 +6y ! + my- 50) 
y'+ 12y 4 + STy 3 - 200y* + lOOy. 

Therefore the final equations are (suppressing the factor 
y, since the solution y = 0, ar = 0, does not satisfy the 
proposed system, and is due to the factor introduced in 
the operation) 

(3y - 10) ar + y ! + 6y = 0, 
y' + 12y 3 + 87^- 200y + 100 = 0, 

which contain no false values; for the only false value which 
the final equation in y could contain, would be j, which is 
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impossible, since all the coefficients of that equation are 
integers. One pair of values is y = 1, x = 1 ; the other 
solutions can be obtained only approximately. 

Ex. 5. x (4y* + 3) — 8 ay = 0, 

4 y (3 — 2x‘) — 4y“ +3 = 0. 


Here we can solve with respect to one of the variables, 
and we find for the final equations 

(.r 2 — 1 ) 3 = a* - 1 , + 

<27 Z 


x = \A+y a 2 - 1 , 

s / 1 + y/ — 1 


Ex. 6. y = <p (a), a? = (p (y). 

The final equation resulting from the elimination of either 
of the variables between simultaneous equations of this form, 
admits of a remarkable reduction. For, suppose a to be a 
root of x - (p ( x ) = 0, and put x = y = a in the proposed 
system of equations ; then they are evidently satisfied ; there- 
fore x = a satisfies the final equation x = (p\(p{x)\, or 
J {x) = 0 ; therefore every factor of x — <p (.r) is a factor 
of /(a?) ; 

~ 5 <p (ar) — x j .,/i (■?'), which leads to the reduced 
final equation ,/!(<?) = 0. 

Thus, let the system of equations be 

_ 16a; (1 - x)‘ _ l6y (1 - y)* 

y ~ .(!+*)« (l + y)‘ ; 

then 

x (l + x) f — l6x (1 — x) 2 = x (x* - 2x + 5) (ar* + 6a’ — 3) 
is a factor of the final equation. 

26 
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172. It was observed (Art. 23 ) that the problem of 
transforming an equation, in its widest sense, required the 
general methods of elimination. This is especially the case 
where each root of the new equation is to be composed of 
several roots of the primitive equation. Of this use of the 
methods of elimination we shall now give some instances. 

To transform an equation into one whose roots shall be 
the differences of every two roots of the proposed equation. 

Let t /'(.r) = 0 be an equation of n dimensions, having 
roots a, b, c, ... Z; to obtain another equation whose roots are 
the differences between all the roots of the proposed and a, 
we must make y = x — a or x = a + y, and the substitution 
of this value for x in v ) = 0, will give J"(a + y) = 0, the 

required equation ; or, developing (Art. 27), 

/(«) +/'(«) -y +f'(n) ^ + ... +y"=0. (1). 

Since, by the supposition, a is a root of the proposed, 
y(a) = 0 ; therefore the preceding equation has y for a factor, 
or admits a root zero, corresponding to the difference a — a; 
suppressing this factor, we have 

f(a)+fXa)l_+... + y-'= 0, (2), 

an equation having for its roots the difference between a and 
the n — 1 other roots of the proposed equation. If in this 
equation we replace a by b, c, &c., successively, we shall 
form equations whose roots are the differences between b and 
the n — I other roots, between n and the n — 1 other roots, 
and so on. Hence it follows that the differences of every 
two of the roots of the proposed equation are the values of y 
furnished by the equation 

f( *) +/"(■*) ~ + ••• + y'~'= 

when we substitute successively in it, for .r, all the roots of 
the equation = 0 ; which amounts to solving the system 
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formed by the above equation, and J'(-i) — 0. If therefore 
we eliminate «» between the equations 

/(*) = °» ./"(*) +/"(*) ■ + — + y"“' ° 

the resulting equation in y will be the one required. The 
proposed equation being of the « ,h degree, the transformed 
equation will be of the n (n - l) 1 * 1 degree; for the number 
of its roots is equal to the number of permutations which 
can be found with the n quantities a, b, c, ... I, taken two 
and two together; also the transformed equation will con- 
tain only even powers of y, for if it have a root a — b it will 
also have the root b — a ; so that its roots are equal two and 
two, and of contrary signs. Hence if n (n — 1) = 2tn, and 
y ! = #, the transformed equation will be of the form 

z + ‘ + ... + 0 , 

and the values of a are the squares of the differences of 
every two roots of the proposed equation. 

Ex. j/ 3 + q.v + r = 0. 

In this case fix') + J\ x ) ■ — - + f — 0 gives 

3.**+ y + 3.V y + rf = 0. 

Sary + if + q) 3 af* + Sq.v + 3 r (x — y 
3 of 5 + q,v + ... 

2 (y 1 + q)x + f+qy + 3r 
2 (y J + y).r + y’+ yy + Srj 

(i (f + 'lY^ + 6 (.V* + y)' J y r + 2 (y ■'+ y)' 1 ^3.r (y s + y) + ... 

6 (y* + 7)*®* + s (y s + + • • • 

4 (»/’ + y)* - 3 (y 1 + yy + 3 r) {f + qy-3 r) 
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therefore, equating the last remainder to zero (since the 
factor y* + q put equal to zero, reduces the last divisor to 
Sr, which is different from zero), we have the equation of 
differences 

y r ' + 6qy* + 9<ftf + 4 q’ + 27 r* = 0 ; 

and putting j/*= *, the equation of the squares of the dif- 
ferences is (as at p. 45) 

j ? 3 + 6 ^» 2 ,+ 9<f% + + 27 r’ = 0 . 

By similar reasoning it may be shewn, that to trans- 
form f\x) = O, into one whose roots shall be the sum, 
product, or ratio of every two of its roots, we must eliminate 
,t between f (x) — 0 , and 

y» +/» j ~ 2 + - +a«->=o, 

V • • 

where h = y — 9.x, - - x, and xy — x, respectively ; taking 
x 

in the two former cases the square root of the result. 

173. To eliminate one of the unknown quantities be- 
tween two equations containing two unknown quantities, 
by means of symmetrical functions. 

Let .r" + p,.r"~'+ p. i x > ‘~ 1 + ... +p n = 0 ( 1 ) 

x m +q l x m ~ l +q i x n -'+ ... +<?„= 0 ( 2 ) 

be two equations respectively of n and m dimensions in x 
and y; so that p„ p 2 , ... p , are functions of y involving 
respectively no power of y above the first, second, &c., 
w ,h ; and < 7 ,, q s , ... q m functions of y involving no power 
of y above the first, second, &c., wj ,h . If we can solve the 
first with respect to x , and deduce n values, a, b, c, &c., 
functions of y, then upon substituting them in the second, 
we shall have, for determining y, n equations not contain- 
ing ,r, viz. 
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0 ”*+ 9 ia™ _1 + 9 a a“ _s + ... + q m = 0 

ft™ + <]ib m 1 + * + ... + q„ = 0 

c" + q,c"'~ 1 + 9 a c“ -s + ... + q m = 0 


But in general the solution of (l) is impossible, and our 
object must be to obtain a final equation containing in- 
differently all the suitable values of y, and this we shall do 
by multiplying together the above n equations ; for the 
result will be satisfied by every value of y derived from 
any one of them, and by no other quantity ; and to every 
one of these values of y there will correspond a value of x 
such that the pair will jointly satisfy (1) and (2). For 
suppose a value of y deduced from the first of equations (3) 
to be /3, and let the equation x — a = 0 give, by making 
y = / 3, x = a ; then it is manifest that x = a, y = fi, will 
jointly satisfy the proposed equations. But in the result 
of this multiplication, the factors only change places when 
we interchange in any manner the quantities a, b, c, &c. ; 
therefore the product will only involve rational and integral 
symmetrical functions of these quantities, which may be 
expressed by means of the coefficients of equation (l) ; 
and we shall so obtain the final equation in y. The cal- 
culations required by this method are in general tedious ; 
but it has the recommendation of giving the final equation 
with all the roots it ought to contain, and no others. 

17-i. When we eliminate one of the unknown quan- 
tities between two equations containing two unknown quan- 
tities, the degree of the final equation cannot exceed the 
product of the degrees of the two equations between which 
the elimination is performed. 

To prove this, we must examine to what degree y may 
rise in the symmetrical functions composing the product of 
equations (3). Each term of this product will be itself 
the product of terms, one taken out of each of the equa- 
tions (3), and will therefore be of the form 

q„ - h n " * 7» * 7* or 7» a * 7.I. -**?.«-/••• x ** 
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But the product of the « equations, being symmetrical, 
must contain all the terms of the same form which we can 
make with the above quantities ; consequently it will con- 
tain all the terms represented by 

— 2(o*6*c'„. ) (4), 

and we must now ascertain the dimensions of this expres- 
sion. 

Now the degree of y in q m _ h , q n - k , &e. cannot exceed 
m - h, m — k, &c., respectively ; therefore in q m _ k q m _ k q n _ t 
... it will at most be equal to mn - h — k — l — See. Also 
if we refer to the formulae which give the values of the 
double, triple. Sec. functions in terms of the sums of the 
powers of the roots, we see that in 2 (a*6*c* ... ) the term 
of highest dimension in y will be found in S k S k S, ... , 
but the equations which give S x , S„ &c., in terms of p t , p.,, 
&c., (since these quantities do not involve powers of y 
exceeding the first, second, third, Sec. respectively) shew 
that the degree of y in any sum S k cannot exceed h ; there- 
fore the degree of y in 2 (a'b k c l ... ) cannot surpass 
h + k + l + &c. ; consequently, in the expression (4), the 
degree of y will at the most be equal to win. The same 
thing may be similarly proved of all the symmetrical 
functions whose sum makes up the product of the n equa- 
tions. Therefore, lastly, the degree of the final equation 
cannot exceed the product of the degrees of the two equa- 
tions from which it results by the elimination of one of the 
unknown quantities. 

Although the degree of the final equation cannot exceed 
win, in particular cases it may be less than mn. If we 
extend the process to any number of equations, we shall 
have the general theorem discovered by Bezout , viz. that 
if between equations equal in number to the unknown quan- 
tities, we eliminate all except one, the degree of the final 
equation will be at most equal to the product of the degrees 
of the several equations. 
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Ex. To eliminate x between the equations 

yx* - Sx + 4y = 0, 

(y — 2) x 1 — ix + 5y - 2 = 0. 

Let a and ft denote the values of x given by the first 
equation ; then substituting them in the second equation, 
we have 

(y - 2) a* - 2 a + 5y — 2 ■= 0, 

(y — 2) ft* — 2ft + 5y — 2 = 0 ; 

the product of these equations, which will be the required 
final equation in y, is 

(y - 2 y 2 (a e ft 2 ) - 2 (y - 2) 2 (a 8 6) + (y - 2) (5y - 2) 5, 

- 2 (5y - 2) .S’, + 42 (aft) + (5y - 2) 5 = 0. 


But p, 


5 

Pi = 4 , ;» 3 = 0 ; 



25 - 8y* 

y 7- 





1 


2 (aft) = 4, 2 (a' ft) = — , 2 (a 2 ft - ’) = 16 . 

Hence, substituting and reducing, we find for the final 
equation (as at p. 200) 

y' + 12y 3 + 87 y 8 - 200y + 100 = 0. 


175- As all the preceding methods suppose the equa- 
tions to which they are applied to be rational, it is of im- 
portance to be able to reduce an equation involving radicals, 
to a rational form. The extermination of radicals, con- 
sidered generally, is only a case of elimination, as will appear 
from the following example. 
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To reduce x-\/x-l+x/x+l=Otoa rational form. 
Let y 8 = ,r - 1, * 3 = ,z+l; 

.". x - y + z m 0; 

this gives y = x + sr, and therefore y 2 = x — 1 gives 
* 2 + 2 xx + x t — x + 1 =0, 

and it remains to eliminate x between this and ar* — x — 1 = 0. 
Using the process of the greatest common measure, we find 
for the exact final equation, 

- 3a” 5 + 8 cc* + ar 1 + 7 a? 2 - 7<r + 2 = 0 ; 

a result that may also be obtained directly from the proposed 
equation, by successive involutions. 
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SECTION X. 


ON THE GENERAL SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS. 


176. A remarkable application of the theory of sym- 
metrical functions is that made by Lagrange to the general 
solution of equations; by that means he solves the general 
equations of the first four degrees, by a uniform process, and 
one which includes all others that have been proposed for 
that purpose, the common relation of which to one another 
is thus made apparent. 

It consists in employing an auxiliary equation, called a 
reducing equation, whose root is of the form 

+ a« s + a* <*3 + ... + 

denoting by w„ ... a n the n roots of the proposed equa- 
tion, and by a one of the n th roots of unity; and the prin- 
ciple on which it is based is as follows. Let y be the un- 
known quantity in the reducing equation, and let 

y = ai + a,x s + ... + a„x„ 

at, aj, ... a. denoting certain constant quantities; then if 
n - 1 values of y, and suitable values of the constants a„ 
a 8 , ... a, can be found, so that we may have n — 1 simple 
equations ; these, together with the equation 

... + W„ 

will enable us to determine the n roots. 

27 
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Now, supposing the constants in the value of y to pre- 
serve an invariable order aj, a*, &c., since the number of 
ways in which the n roots may be combined with them to form 
the expression a,a?, + a s x, + &c. is the same as the number 
of permutations of n things taken all together ; therefore the 
expression for y will have n (n — 1)... 3.2.1 values, and the 
equation for determining y will rise to the same number of 
dimensions, or will be of a degree higher than that of the 
proposed equation; hence the method will be of no use, un- 
less such values can be assumed for the constants a t , a 2 , ... a , 
as shall make the solution of the equation in y depend upon 
that of an equation at most of n —1 dimensions. Now this 
may be done (at least when n does not exceed 4) by taking 
the « th roots of unity a", a, a 2 , a 3 , ... a*' 1 for a„ a 2 , ... a„ 
so that 

y = aV, + ate 2 + ... + a r_1 .r r + a r « r+1 + ... + 

For, in the first place, with this assumption, the re- 
ducing equation will contain only powers of y which are 
multiples of n ; for, since a" = 1, 

g y = g a?, + g + + ... -f- a? r+ j + o*r r+2 + ... + o <c # , 

or cf-'y = a°a\. +1 + ax r+ , + ... + a" - \r„ 

which is the same result as if we had interchanged at, and 
a? r+1 , a> t and x r+! , &c„ so that if y be a root of the reducing 
equation, a~ T y is also a root ; therefore the reducing equa- 
tion, since it remains unaltered when a~ r y is written for y, 
contains only powers of y which are multiples of n ; if 
therefore we make y* «= *, we shall have a reducing equa- 
tion in z of only 1.2.3... (n - l) dimensions, whose roots 
will be the different values of z which result from the per- 
mutations of the n— 1 roots x„ x„ ... x, among them- 
selves. We shall now have, expanding and reducing, 

* = y n = w 0 + «ia + Mjg 2 + ... + 

in which u n , «„ « s , ... are determinate functions of the 
roots, which will be invariable for the simultaneous changes 
of at, tnto‘ a? r+I , x t into at, +! , &c., since z = ( a r y )"; and 
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when their values are known in terms of the coefficients of 
the proposed equation, we shall immediately know the values 
of the roots. For let ar 0 , *„ z 2 , ... be the different 
values of z, when 1, a, /3, y, ... A, the roots of y" — 1 = 0, 
are substituted for a; then since y — z, we have 

+ x 2 + ... + x, = \/z„ 

•r, + ax t + ... + a*~'x, «= v / *i 

+ ... + X X m c \/ , 

therefore, adding, and taking account of the properties of 
the sums of the powers of l, a, ji, y, &c. (Art. 154), we get 

nx t = \/ x a + + ... + \/ 

Again, multiplying the above system of equations re- 
spectively by 1, a* -1 , /3" _I , ... A* -1 , we get 

fix 2 = \/ z 0 + a 1 \/ Z\ + /3” 1 \/ Z 2 + ... + X \/ „ p 

and so on for the rest. Hence, since — p, >=> \/*o> an d 

( — p,)* = z 0 = m 0 + m, + ... + the problem is re- 

duced to finding the values of u 19 u 2 , ... M„_ r 

177- When n is a composite number, the above general 
method admits of simplifications. For let n have a divisor 
m so that n = mp, and let a be a root of y" — 1 = 0 ; then 

since a = 1, a = a, a = a , &c., a *= 1, a = a, 

& c. we have 

2 u — 1 

y = a?, + ax 8 + a x 3 + ... + a x m 

= X t + aX t + a*Af 3 + ... + a m - x X mt 

where X r «= ,r r + x mJrT + x. im ± r + ... + x n _ m+r , and consists 
of p roots ; 

.*. z = y" = w u + «i« + « 2 a a + ... + b,.,/" 1 , 

where u 0 , &c., are known functions of AT,, Af 8 , 8tc. ; and 

when they are found in terms of the coefficients of the 
proposed equation, we shall be able to determine imme- 
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diately the values of X t , X t , kc., as before. To deduce 
the values of the primitive roots x,, x f , x„ ... x„ we must 
regard separately those which compose each of the quantities 
X„ X„ Sec., as the roots of an equation of p dimensions. 
Thus let the roots whose sum is X x , be those of the 
equation 

a* - X x x r + La> p -‘ - Mw T ~ i + ... - 0, 

where L, M, 8ec. are unknown ; then the first member of 
this equation is a divisor of the first member of the pro- 
posed, since all its roots belong to the latter. Hence, effect- 
ing the division and equating to zero the coefficients of x^ -1 , 
x r ~ kc. in the remainder, we shall have p equations in 
L, M, kc., of which the p — 1 first will give the values of 
L, M, 8cc., in terms of X x by linear equations. It will then 
remain to solve the equation so formed of p dimensions. 
Similarly, substituting the value of X t in place of that of 
X x , we shall have an equation giving the next group of 
roots x s , x m+a &c. ; and so on. 

Ex. 1. x 3 — px* + qx - r = 0. 

Let the roots be a, b, c, and let 

y = a + ab + a*c ; 

x=y 3 = a 3 +6 3 + c 3 + 6abc + 3 (a*b + b'c + e*a) a 
+ 3 (a*c + b‘a + c*£>) a 3 , 

= w„ + M,a + M 2 a ! . 

But m„ w„ are roots of the quadratic 

M* — (Wi + M s ) U + WjMj = 0, 

and w, + w s = 32 (a J 6) = Spq — 9r (Art. 159), 

Wi «2 = 9 {ahcAj + 2 (a’h 3 ) + 3 o s 6 3 c*} 

= 9q* + 9 (p 3 - 6pq ) r + Sir*. 

Hence «„ w 2 are known, 

and .•. w„ = p 3 — (u, + m,), is known. 
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Hence, denoting by #„ z„ the values of x when a and 
a* are respectively written for a, we have 

a + b + c = p 

a + ab + a*e ■* \ V *1 

a + a*b + ac = 

from which we obtain the values of a, b, and c, viz. 
a = i (p + + y/ «») 

b = \ (p + a + a \/x,) 

c = ±(p + a \fx x + a’ \Z%,). 

Ex. 2. x* — px 3 + qx 2 — rx + s = 0. 

Since 4 = 2.2, let a be a root of y 2 - 1 <= 0, so that a' = 1; 
then y - x x + ax a + x 3 + ax t = X x + aX t , 
if ^Tj = x x 4* ^3, -X a = + x x i 

x = = Mo + au x 

where u 0 -X\ + X\, M| — 2 X x X it and Uq + u x o Xq ® p 2 . 

i 

Hence w, = 2 (*, + x 3 ) (x 2 + x t ), by interchanging the 
roots among themselves, will admit the two other values 
2 (a?, + x a ) (« 3 + x t ), and 2 (at, + at,) (a?, + at 3 ), and will 
therefore be a root of an equation of the form 

w* - Mu\ + Nu x - P = 0 ; 

the coefficients being symmetrical functions of at,, x„ a s , x t , 
and consequently assignable in terms of p, q, r, s. It is 
easily seen that if we make m , = 2q - 2 m , we shall have an 
equation in u whose roots are 

X\X^ + tPj (1*4) X\X^ + X$X±y X\X+ + X 2 X 2 y 

and the transformed equation is (Art. 162) 

u 3 - qu 2 + (pr - ts) u - (p 2 - *q) s - r* = 0 . 
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Let u be a root of this equation, then w, — 2q — 2u' ; 
hence, making 

a =» — 1, sr, = u 0 - w, = p* - 2tt, = p* - 4qr + 4 m' ; 

ATj + X* = p, AT, — X% =• ■%/ sr ( ; 

x \ = i (p + y / *>)» x a = ^(p- \Z»,). 

Hence ®„ ® s , may be regarded as roots of a quadratic 
a? - X x x + L •= 0; dividing the proposed by this, and put- 
ting the first term of the remainder equal to zero, we find 

r X\ - pX\ + qXy - r 
2 X x -p 

therefore x x , x 3 , are known ; and x s , x t , will result from the 
same formulae by interchanging X x and X a , or by changing 
the sign of the radical \/*i- 


Ex. 3. 


or- i 

X — 1 


0, n being a prime number. 


If r be one of the roots, and a be a primitive root of the 
prime number n, (that is, a number whose several powers 
from 1 to n — 1 , when divided by n, leave different remain- 
ders) it is proved (Art. 80) that all the roots of this equa- 
tion may be represented by 

r, r°, r 8 *, r°\ ... 

Let y = r + ar“ + a’r*’ + ... + a * _ *r 8 *' , , 

a being a root of the equation y’~' -1 = 0. Therefore, 
observing that o"* 1 = 1 and r" = 1, 

* = y ”' 1 = m 0 + au x + a l Wj + ... + a~‘u n _ t , (1), • 
m 0 , Mj, &c. being rational and integral functions of r which 
do not change by the substitution of r 11 , r 8 *, r°‘, &c., in 
the place of r ; for these quantities, regarded as functions of 
x x , x v x s , &c., do not alter by the simultaneous changes of 
ar, into w v x a into x s , & c., nor by the simultaneous changes 
of Xy into x 3 , x, into x„ &c., to which correspond the changes 
of r into r 8 , into r 8 ’, &c. 
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Now every rational and integral function of r, in which 
r" = l, may be reduced to the form 

A + Br+Ct* + Dr > + ... + Nr 

the coefficients A, B, C , ... N being given quantities inde- 
pendent of r; or, since in this case the powers r, r*, r 3 ,...r" -1 
may be represented, although in a different order, by r, r°, 
r° a , ... r 0 *”*, we may reduce every rational function of r to 
the form 

A + Br + Cr° + Dr “* + ... + Nr*"*. 

Therefore, if this function is such that it remains un- 
altered when r is changed into r°, it follows that the new 
form 

A + Br» + Cr“* + J5r°' + ... + Nr 
•coincides with the preceding ; 

.-. B = C, C = D, D => E, &c., N = B, 

and therefore the function is reduced to the form 

A + B (r + r“ + r**’ + ... + r a "'), or A - B, 

since the sum of the roots = — 1 ; hence each of the quan- 
tities u 0 , m„ m s , &c., will be of the form A — B, and its 
value will be found by the actual development of * = y"~ l ; 
so that we have the case where the values of u 0 , w, w 8 , &c., 
are known immediately, without depending upon the solu- 
tion of any equation. Hence if we denote by 1, a /3, y, &c., 
the n — 1 roots of the equation <r" - 1 — 1 = 0, and by z 0 , z t , 
&c., the value of z answering to the substitution of 
these roots in the place of a in equation (I), we shall have, 
as in the former cases, 



an expression for one of the roots of the equation x* — 1 — 0; 
and the other roots are r*, r 3 , &c. 
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Thus the solution of a?" - 1 «= 0 is reduced to that of the 
inferior equation y n ~ l - 1 = 0, of which 1, a, (3, y, &c. are 
the roots ; also since n — 1 is a composite number, the de- 
termination of a, /3, y, kc. will not require the solution of 
an equation of a higher degree than the greatest prime num- 
ber in n — 1 ; that is, the solution of w* — 1 «= 0 (n prime), 
may be made to depend upon the solution of equations whose 
degrees do not exceed the greatest prime number which is 
a divisor of n — 1. 


Ex. 4. 


tf 5 — 1=0. 


The least primitive root of 5 is 2 ; for the powers of 2' 
from 1 to 4, when divided by 5, leave remainders 2, 4, 3, 1 ; 

.-. y = r + ar* + cfr* + ar 3 

also a = 1, r* = 1, and r + r‘ + r* + r* = -1; 

.•. * = y* = — 1 + 4a + 14a* — l6a 3 . 

But the four roots of y* — 1 = 0, are 

1 , - 1 , y/~i, -y/^T ; 

z 0 =1, sr, = 25, z a = — 15 + 20 \/ - L 
= - 15 - 20 y/ -1 ; 


X > 


${- 1 +y/l+y / — 15 + 20y/~—~l +V^ - 15-20 %/-!}• 


178. For the proof that, in the general equation of the 
n** 1 degree, the formation of the reducing equation will re- 
quire the solution of an equation of 1 .2.3... (n— 2)dimensions, 


1.2.3 


n 


■ dimensions, 


when »i,pri„e; „d at ( ^ _ |} m {I s s p) , 

when n is a composite number, and = mp, where m is prime; 
and that, consequently, the method fails when n exceeds 4 ; 
the reader is referred to Lagrange’s Traite de la resolution 
des equations numeriques, note xiii., from which the matter 
of this Section is taken. 


THE END. 
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to St Matthew, and part of the hist Chapter of the Gospel according 
to St Mark, with original Notes. Also vn Original Letters of Sir J. 
Cheke. Prefixed is an Introductory Account of the nature and object 
of the Translation. By .f. Goodwin, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7*. Gd. 

Chrysostorai (S. Joannis). Homiliae in Mattheum. 

Textum ad fidein codicum MSS. et versionum emendavit, pnccipuatn 
lectionis varietatem adscripsit, annotationibus ubi opus erat, ct novis 
indicibus instruxit F. Field, A.M., Coll. SS. Trin. Socius. 3 vols. 
8 vo. 21. 2s. Large Paper, 4 1. is. 

Cruden (Alex.) A complete Concordance of the Old 

and New Testament ; with a Life of the Author. By Alex. Chal- 
mers. 4to. Portrait, 11. Is. 

Ecclesi® Anglican® Vindex Catholicus, sive Articulorum 

Eeclesite Anglican® cum Scriptis SS. Patrum nova Collatio, cura 
G. W. Habvet, A.M. Coll. Regal. Socii. 8vo. Vol. I. 16s. Vol. II. . 
16s. Vol. III. 19*. 

Fisk (Rev. G.) Sermons preached in the Parish Church 

of St Botolph, Cambridge. 8vo. 10«. 6 d. 

Frere (Rev. John). The Doctrine of Imposition of 

Hands; or Confirmation the ordained and ordinary means for con- 
veying the Gift of the Holy Ghost. 12mo. cloth, 3*. Gd. 

Garrick. Mode of Reading the Liturgy of the Church 

of England. A New Edition, with Notes and a Preliminary Discourse. 
By R. Cull, Tutor in Elocution. 8vo. 5s. 6 d. 

Gibson (Rev. J.) Four Sermons preached before the 

University of Cambridge in 1837. 8vo. Is. 6 d. 

Gospels. Questions on the Four Gospels, and the Acts 

of the Apostles, Critical, Historical, and Geographical. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 

Hare (Archd.) Sermons preaeht in Herstmonceaux 

Church. 8vo. 12s. 

Hey (Prof.) Lectures in Divinity. 

Delivered in the University of Cambridge. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 10s. 

Hildyard (Rev. J.) Five Sermons on the Parable of the 

Rich Man and Lazarus, preached before the University of Cambridge. 
To which is added a proposed Plan for the Introduction of a Syste- 
matic Study of Theology in the University. 8vo. 5s. 

Hildyard (Rev. J.) Sermons, chiefly practical. 

Preached in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, during the years 1843, 1844, 
1845. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
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Hook (Rev. Walter Farquhar). Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy, alphabetically arranged, containing the Lives of ancient Fathers, 
and modem Divines, interspersed with brief notices of Heretics and 
Schismatics. 1 2mo. 

This work is published in monthly parts price sixpence, each part contain- 
ing 00 pages. 


2?ulseait HecturfS. 

Alford (Rev. H.) For the Year 1841. 

The Consistency of the Divine Conduct in Revealing the Doctrines of 
Redemption. To which are added Two Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 7*. 

Alford (Rev. H.) For the Year 1842. 

The Consistency of the Divine Conduct in Revealing the Doctrines of 
Redemption. Part the Second. 8vo. 6s. 

Chevalier (Rev. T.) For the Year 1826. 

On the Historical Types contained in the Old Testament. 8vo. 12*. 

Chevalier (Rev. T.) For the Year 1827. 

On the Proofs of Divine Power and Wisdom derived from the study of 
Astronomy ; and on the Evidence, Doctrines, and Precepts of Revealed 
Religion. 8vo. 12*. 

Howarth (Rev. H.) For the Year 1836. 

Jesus of Nazareth the Christ of God. 8vo. 5*. (xf. 

Howarth (Rev. H.) For the Year 1835. 

The Truth and Obligation of Revealed Religion considered with re- 
ference to Prevailing Opinions. 8vo. 5s. G d. 

Rose (Rev. Henry John). For the Year 1833. 

The Law of Moses viewed in connexion with the History and Character 
of the Jews. 8vo. 8*. 

Smith (Rev. Theyre T.) For the Year 1840. 

The Christian Religion in connexion with the Principles of Morality. 
8vo. 7s. G d. 


fculstan Csgapg. 

Davies (Rev. John). For the Year 1842. 

On the Relation in which the moral precepts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments stand to each other. 8vo. cloth, 3*. Cxi. 

Ellicott (C. J.) For the Year 1843. 

The History and Obligation of the Sabbath. 8vo. sewed, 3*. 6 d. 

Gruggen (F. J.) For the Year 1844. 

Tlie Lawfulness and Obligation of Oaths. 8vo. sewed, 3s. G d. 
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Jukes (Andrew). For the Year 1840. 

An enquiry into the Principles of Prophetic Interpretation and the 
practical results arising from them. 8vo. cloth, 6». (id. 

Woodhouse (Rev. Charles Wright). For the Year 1841. 

The use and value of the Writings of the Ancient Fathers, considered 
as auxiliary to the proof of the truth of the Christian Religion, and to 
the elucidation of its Doctrines. 8vo. boards, 4s. 


Jones (Rev. W. of Nayland). An Essay on the Church. 

12mo. Is. 6d. 

Leighton (Arch.) Pnelectiones Theologicae; 

Parsenescs, et Meditationes in Psalmos IV. XXXII. CXXX. Ethico- 
Critica:. Editio nova iterum recensente J. Schoi.efield, A.M., Grsec. 
Lit apnd Cantab. Professore Regio. 8vo. 8s. 6 <4 

Liturgiae Britannic® ; 

Or the several Editions of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England, from its compilation to the last revision ; together with 
the Liturgy set forth for the use of the Church of Scotland ; arranged 
to shew their respective variations. By W. Keeling, B.D., Fellow 
of St John’s College. 8vo. 14 1*. The Rubrics in these Liturgies 
are printed in red. 

Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, and Foun- 
dress of Christ’s and St John’s Colleges, Cambridge. The Funeral 
Sermon, preached by Bishop Fisher in 1509; with Baker’s Preface 
to the same, &c. Edited by J. IIvmkrs, D.D., Fellow of St John’s 
College ; with illustrative Notes, Additions, and an Appendix. 8vo. 
7 s. (>d. 

Masson’s Apology for the Greek Church ; or Hints 

towards the Religious Improvement of the Greek Nation. Edited 
by J. S. Howson, M. A., Trinity College, one of the Masters of the 
Liverpool Collegiate Institution. 12mo. 2 k. 6 d. 

Merivale (Rev. C.) The Church of England a Faithful 

Witness of Christ ; not Destroying the Law, but Fulfilling it. Four 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in 1838. 8vo. is. 

Merivale (Rev. C.) Sermons preached in the Chapel 

Royal at Whitehall. 8vo. 10k. 6 d . 

Middleton (Dr. T. F.) The Doctrine of the Greek 

Article applied to the Criticism and Illustration of the New Testament. 
With Prefatory Observations and Notes. By Hugh James Rose, B.D. 
8vo. 13s. 

Mill (Dr. W. H.) Observations on the attempted Ap- 
plication of Pantheistic Principles to the Theory and Historic 
Criticism of the Gospel. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Mill (Dr. W. H.) The Historical Character of St 

Luke’s first Chapter, vindicated against some recent Mythical In- 
terpreters. 8vo. 4 k. 
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Mill (Dr. W. H.) The Evangelical Accounts of the 

Descent and Parentage of the Saviour, vindicated against some recent 
Mythical Interpreters. 8vo. 4*. 

Mill (Dr. W. H.) The Accounts of our Lord’s Bre- 
thren in the New Testament vindicated against some recent Mythical 
Interpreters. 8vo. 4*. 

Mill (Dr. W. H.) The Historical Character of the 

Circumstances of our Lord's Nativity in the Gospel of St Matthew 
vindicated against some recent Mythical Interpreters. 8vo. 4s. 

Mill (Dr. W. H.) Praelectio Theologica in Scholis Can- 

tabrigiensibus habita KaL Feb. a. d. 1843. 4to. 2 s. 

Mill (Dr. W. H.) Five Sermons on the Temptation 

of Christ our Lord in the Wilderness. Preached before the University 
of Cambridge in LeDt 1844. 8vo. 6*. 6 d. 

Mill (Dr. W. H.) Sermons preached in Lent 1845, and 

on several former occasions, before the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. 12*. 

Moore (Rev. Daniel). Sermons preached before the 

University of Cambridge in December 1844. 8vo. cloth, 4*. 

Neale (Rev. J. M.) Ay ton Priory, or the Restored 

Monastery. 12mo. 4*. 


ftorrfeian Ofesaps. 

Beaufort (Rev. D. A.) For the year 1840. 

Scripture sufficient without Tradition, or the Doctrine of the Sixth 
Article of the British Churches maintained. 8vo. sewed, 4*. 6d. 

Howson (John Saul). For the year 1841. 

Both in the Old and New Testaments, eternal Life is offered to mankind 
through Jesus Christ only. 8vo. sewed, 2*. 

Woolley (Rev. Joseph). For the year 1843. 

The writings of the New Testament afford indications that this portion 
of the Sacred Canon was intended to be a complete record of Apos- 
tolical Doctrine. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 

Woolley (Rev. Joseph). For the year 1844. 

“ By one offering Christ hath perfected for ever them that are sanctified.” 
Heb. x. 14. 8vo. Bewed, 2*. 


Offices of the Church, with the Rubrics, &c. in Red. 

Crown 8vo. sheets, 2s. black calf, 6*. 

Paley. Analysis of the Principles of Moral and Political 

Philosophy. By S. Fennell, M.A, Fellow of Queens’ College. 
12mo. 2*. 6rf. b 
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Paley. Analysis of the Evidences of Christianity. 

By S. Fennell, M.A., &c. 12mo. 2s. (id. 


Paley. Examination Questions on the Evidences of 

Christianity. 12mo. 2s. (W. 


Pearson (Up.) Exposition of the Creed. 

An Analysis of, with some additional matter occasionally interspersed. 
By W. H. Mill, D.D., Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
8vo. 5s. 


Preston (Theodore). 


rbno- 


The Hebrew Text and a Parallel Latin Version of the Book of Solo- 
mon, called Ecclesiastes ; divided into the Sections adopted by R. 
Moses Mendlcssohn, with a Literal Translation from the Rabinic of his 
Commentary and Preface, and Original Notes, Philological and Exe- 
getical. Also a New and Improved English Version of the same, 
similarly arranged, with Introductory Analysis of the Sections ; to 
which is prefixed a preliminary Dissertation on the scope and Author 
of the Book, and various writers of eminence, who have quoted or 
illustrated it. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


Robinson (Professor). The Character of St Paul the 

Model of the Christian Ministry. Four Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge in 1840. 8vo. 3*. 

Rose (Rev. Hugh James). Christianity always Pro- 

gressive. 8vo. 8*. (id. 

Scholefield (Professor). Hints for an Improved Trans- 

lation of the New Testament. Second edition, 8vo. 4s. 

Scholefield (Professor). Scriptural Grounds of Union, 

considered in Five Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1840. Second edition, 8vo. 3*. 6 d. 

Sedgwick (Professor). A Discourse on the Studies of 

the University. Fourth edition, 8vo. 4*. 

Smith (Rev. C.) Seven Letters on National Religion. 

Addressed to the Rev. Henry Melville, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

Smyth (Prof.) Evidences of Christianity. 

12mo. cloth, 5s. 

Taylor (Bp. Jeremy). His Whole Works, with a Life 

of the Author, and a Critical Examination of his Writings. By 
Bishop Heber. 15 vols. 8vo. 


Taylor (Bp. Jeremy) Holy Living and Dying, together 

with Prayers. Containing the whole Duty of a Christian. 8vo. 12s. 

Taylor (Bp. Jeremy). Rule and Exercises of Holy 

Living. 8vo. 4s. 
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Taylor (Bp. Jeremy). Rule and Exercises of Holy 

Dying. 8vo. 4«. 

Tertullian. The Apology. 

With English Notes and a Preface, intended as an Introduction to the 
study of I’atristical and Ecclesiastical Latinity. By H. A. Wood ham, 
A.M., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 8vo. 8#. 6 d. 

Thorp (Archd.) Four Sermons, preached before the 

University of Cambridge in May 1838. 8vo. 3*. 6 d. 

Turton (Dean). Natural Theology considered with re- 
ference to Lord Brougham’s Discourse on that subject. Second 
Edition, 8vo. 8*. 

Turton (Dean). The Roman Catholic Doctrine of the 

Eucharist considered, in reply to Dr. Wiseman’s Argument from 
Scripture. 8vo. 8*. 6 d. 

Turton (Dean). Observations on Dr. Wiseman’s Reply 

to Dr. Turton's Roman Catholic Doctrine of the Eucharist considered. 
8vo. 4 1 . 6d. 

Turton (Dean). A Vindication of the Literary Cha- 
racter of Professor Porson from the Animadversions of Bishop Bur- 
gess, on 1 John v. 7. By Crito Cantabrigiensis. 8vo. 11*. 

Usher (Archbp.) Answer to a Jesuit. 

With other Tracts on Popery. 8vo. 13*. 6 d. 

Welchman. Articuli Ecclesiae Anglican®. 

Textibus saerse Scripturse ct Patrum Primsevorum Testimoniis confir- 
mati, brevibusque notis illustrati. Appendicis loco nunc primum 
adjiciuntur Cateehismus Edvardi VI. et Articuli a.d. 1552 approbati. 
8vo. 6s. 6 d. 

Wilson (Rev. Wm.) An Illustration of the Method of 

Explaining the New Testament by the early Opinions of the Jews 
and Christians concerning Christ. New Edition, 8vo. 8#. 


A Catalogue of English and Foreign Theology, and 

Ecclesiastical History ; comprising the Holy Scriptures in various 
Languages, Liturgies, Fathers of the Church, &c. 8vo. Is. Allowed 
to Purchasers. 
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Airy (Astronomer Royal). Mathematical Tracts; 

on the Lunar and Planetary Theories ; the Figure of the Earth ; 
Precession and Nutation ; the Calculus of Variations ; the Undulatory 
Theory of Optics. Third Edition. 8vo. Plates, 15*. 


Astronomical Observations, 

made at the Observatory of Cambridge. 


By Professor Airy. 


Vol. I. for 

1828, 

4to. 12*. 

Vol. II. ... 

1829, 

12*. 

Vol. III. ... 

1830, 

14*. 6 d. 

Vol. IV. ... 

1831, 

14*. 6 d. 

Vol. V. ... 

1832, 

15*. 

Vol. VI. ... 

1833, 

15*. 

Vol. VII. ... 

1834, 

15*. 

Vol. VIII. ... 

1835, 

15*. 


By Professor Challis. 


Vol. 

IX. 

for 1&30, 4 to. 

U 5*. 

Vol. 

X. 

... 1837, 

It. 11*. f d. 

Vol. 

XI. 

... 1838, 

21, 2s. 

Vol. 

XII. 

... 1019, 

Ull*. 6d. 

VoL 

XIII. 

... 1840,1 
1841,1 

21. 12*. 6 d. 


Booth (Rev. James). On the Rectification and Quadra- 

ture of the Spherical Ellipse. 8vo. 


Booth (Rev. James). On the application of a new 

Analytic method to the theory of Curves and curved surfaces. 8vo. 

Brooke (C.) A Synopsis of the Principal Formulae and 

Results of Pure Mathematics. 8vo. 15*. 


Browne (Rev. A.) A Short View of the First Prin- 

ciples of the Differential Calculus. 8vo. 9*. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society, (Transactions of). 

4to. Plates. 


Vol. 

I. 

Part 

I, 

1A 

Vol. 

V. 

Part 

2, 

14*. 

Vol. 

I. 

Part 

2, 

1/. 10s. 

Vol. 

V. 

Part 

3, 

12*. 

Vol. 

II. 

Part 

1, 

18s. 

Vol. 

VI. 

Part 

1, 

13*. 

Vol. 

II. 

Part 

2, 

18». 

Vol. 

VI. 

Part 

2, 

13*. 

Vol. 

III. 

Part 

1, 

U Us. M. 

Vol. 

VI. 

Part 

3, 

13*. 

Vol. 

III. 

Part 

2, 

2s. 3d. 

Vol 

VII. 

Part 

1, 

7*. 6d. 

Vol. 

III. 

Part 

3, 

3s. 

Vol. 

VII. 

Part 

2, 

7s. 

Vol. 

IV. 

Part 

1, 

15 s. 

Vol. 

VII. 

Part 

3, 

13*. 

Vol. 

IV. 

Part 

2, 

1/. Is. 

Vol. 

VIII. 

Part 

1, 

12s. 

Vol. 

IV. 

Part 

3, 

12*. 

Vol. 

VIII. 

Part 

2, 

8s. 6d. 

Vol. 

V. 

Part 

1, 

10s. 
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Cambridge Problems ; 

being a Collection of the Questions proposed to the Candidates for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, from 1811 to 1820 inclusive. 
8vo. 5s. 

Carnot (M.) Reflexions on the Metaphysical Princi- 

pics of the Infinitesimal Analysis. Translated from the French. 
8vo. 3s. 

Coddington (Rev. H.) Treatise on the Reflexion and 

Refraction of Light. Being Part I. of a System of Optics. 8vo. 
Plates, 15s. 

Coddington (Rev. H.) Treatise on the Eye, and on 

Optical Instruments. Being Part II. of a System of Optics. 8vo. 
Plates, 6s. 

Coddington (Rev. H.) Introduction to the Differential 

Calculus on Algebraic Principles. 8vo. 2*. Gd. 

Colenso (Rev. J. W.) Elements of Algebra, 

designed for the use of Schools. Fourth Edition. 12mo- 4?. Gd. 

Colenso (Rev. J. W.) Arithmetic, 

designed for the use of Schools. Second Edition. 12mo. 4«. Gd. 

Conic Sections, 

the Elements of the, with the Sections of Conoids. Third Edition. 
8vo. 4s. (id. 

Cumming (Professor). Manual of Electro- Dynamics, 

chiefly translated from the French of J. F. Demonferrand. 8vo. 
Plates, 12s. 

Earnshaw (Rev. S.) Dynamics, 

or a Treatise on Motion ; to which is added, a short Treatise on 
Attractions. Third Edition. 8vo. Plates, 14s. 

Earnshaw (Rev. S.) Treatise on Statics, 

containing the Theory of the Equilibrium of Forces ; and numerous 
Examples illustrative of the general Principles of the Science. 
Third Edition enlarged. 8vo. Plates, 10*. 

Euclid ; the Elements of. 

By It. Simsox, M.D. Twenty-fifth Edition, revised and corrected. 
8vo. 8s. ; 12mo. 5s. 

Euclid ; the Elements of. 

From the Text of Simson. Edited, in the Symbolical form, by R. 
Blakelock. 12mo. 6s. 

Euclid ; a Companion to. 

With a set of improved figures. 12mo. 4s. 

Fennell (Rev. S.) Elementary Treatise on Algebra. 

8vo. 9s. 
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Gregory (D. F.) Examples on the Processes of the 

Differential and Integral Calculus. Uvo. Plates, 18*. 

Gregory (D. F.) Treatise on the Application of Ana- 
lysis to Solid Geometry. Commenced by f). F. Gregory, M.A., 
late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
concluded by W. Walton, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
cloth, 10*. 6 d. 

Griffin {W. N.) Treatise on Optics. 

Second Edition. 8vo. Plates, Rs. 

Hamilton (H. P.) Principles of Analytical Geometry. 

8vo. Plates, 14s. 

Hewitt (Rev. D.) Problems and Theorems of Plane 

Trigonometry. 8vo. 6 *. 

Hind (Rev. J.) The Elements of Algebra. 

Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12*. 0 d. 

Hind (Rev. J.) Introduction to the Elements of 

Algebra. Second Edition. 12mo. 5*. 

Hind (Rev. J.) Principles and Practice of Arithmetic. 

Fourth Edition. 12mo. 4*. 6 d. 

Hind (Rev. J.) Key to Arithmetic. 

The Solutions of the Questions attended with any difficulty in the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Arithmetic ; with an Appendix, consisting of 
Questions for Examination in all the rules of Arithmetic. 8vo. 5s. 

Hind (Rev. J.) Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 

nometry. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6 d. 

Hutton (Dr.) Mathematical Tables. 

Edited by Olynthus Gregory. Royal 8vo. 

Hymers (Dr.) Elements of the Theory of Astronomy. 

Second Edition. 8vo. Plates, 14*. • 

Hymers (Dr.) Treatise on Analytical Geometry of Three 

Dimensions. Second Edition. 8vo. 10*. Grf. 

Hymers (Dr.) Treatise on the Integral Calculus. 

Third Edition. 8yo. Plates, 10*. G d. 

Hymers (Dr.) Treatise on the Theory of Algebraical 

Equations. Second Edition. 8vo. Plates, 9*. Gtf. 

Hymers (Dr.) Treatise on Differential Equations, and 

on the Calculus of Finite Differences. 8vo. Plates, 10*. 
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Hymers (Dr.) Treatise on Trigonometry, and on the 

Trigonometrical Tables of Logarithms. Second Edition. 8vo. Plates, 

Hymers (Dr.) Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry. 

8ro. Plates, 2s. 6 d. 

Hymers (Dr.) Treatise on Conic Sections and the Ap- 

plication of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition. 8vo. 9s. 

Integral Calculus ; 

A Collection of Examples on the. 8vo. 5*. 6 d. 

Jarrett (Rev. T.) An Essay on Algebraical Develop- 
ment ; containing the principal Expansions in Common Algebra, in 
the Differential and Integral Calculus, and in the Calculus of Finite 
Differences. 8vo. 8*. 6 d. 

Kelland (Rev. P.) Theory of Heat. 

8vo. 9». 

Mechanical Problems, 

Adapted to the course of Reading pursued in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 7s. 

Miller (Prof.) The Elements of Hydrostatics and 

Hydrodynamics. Third Edition. 8vo. Plates, 6s. 

Miller (Prof.) Elementary Treatise on the Differential 

Calculus. Third Edition. 8vo. Plates, 6s. 

Miller (Prof.) Treatise on Crystallography. 

8vo. Plates, 7s. 6 d. 

Miller (Prof.) Table of Mineralogical Series ; 

Being a Syllabus of the Lectures on Mineralogy. 8vo. Is. 6 d. 

Murphy (Rev. R.) Elementary Principles of the Theory 

of Electricity. 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

Myers (C. J.) Elementary Treatise on the Differential 

Calculus. 8vo. 2s. 6 d. 

Newton’s Principia. 

The first three Sections of Newton’s Principia, with an Appendix ; 
and the ninth and eleventh Sections. Edited by John H. Evans, 
M.A., late Fellow of St John’s College and Head Master of Sedbergh 
Grammar School. Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

O’Brien (Rev. M.) Mathematical Tracts. 

On La Place’s Coefficients ; the Figure of the Earth ; the Motion of a 
Rigid Body about its Centre of Gravity ; Precession and Nutation. 
Bvo. 4s, G d. 
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O’Brien (Rev. M.) Elementary Treatise on the Diffe- 

rential Calculus. 8vo. Plates, 10s. fid. 

O’Brien (Rev. M.) Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate Geo- 
metry ; or the Application of the Method of Co-ordinates to the 
Solution of Problems in Plane Geometry. 8vo. Plates, 9*. 

Peacock (Dean). Treatise on Algebra- 

Vol I. Arithmetical Algebra. 8vo. 15*. Vol. II. Symbolical Algebra, 
and its Applications to the Geometry of Position. 8vo. 1 fix. fid. 

Pratt (Rev. J. H.) The Mathematical Principles of 

Mechanical Philosophy. Second Edition. 8vo. Platt's, 1/. Id. 

Statics (Elementary) ; 

Or a Treatise on the Equilibrium of Forces in One Plane. 8vo. Plates, 
4s. fid. 

Stevenson (R.) Treatise on the Nature and Properties 

of Algebraic Equations. Second Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6 d. 

Trigonometry. 

A Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon, and the Application of Algebra 
to Geometry. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

Walton (William). Treatise on the Differential Calculus, 

designed for the use of Students in the University. 8vo. 

Webster (T.) The Theory of the Equilibrium and 

Motion of Fluids. 8vo. Plate, 9*. 

Whewell (Dr.) Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 

Sixth Edition. 8vo. Plates, 7s. 6 d. 


Whewell (Dr.) On the Free Motion of Points, and 

on Universal Gravitation. Including the principal Propositions of 
Books 1 . and III. of the Principia. The first part of a T reatise on 
Dynamics. Third Edition. 8vo. Plates, 10s. fid. 

Whewell (Dr.) On the Motion of Points constrained 

and resisted, and on the Motion of a Rigid Body. The second part of 
a Treatise on Dynamics Second Edition. 8vo. Plates, 12s. fid 


Whewell (Dr.) Doctrine of Limits, with its Applica- 
tions ; namely, Conic Sections ; the Three First Sections of Newton ; 
and the Differential Calculus. 8vo. 9s. 

Whewell (Dr.) Analytical Statics. 

8 vo. Plates, 7s. fid. 

Whewell (Dr.) Mechanical Euclid, 

containing the Elements of Mechanics and Hydrostatics, demonstrated 
after the manner of Geometry. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 4s. fid. 
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Wliewell (Dr.) The Mechanics of Engineering, 

intended for nsc in the Universities, and in Colleges of Engineers. 
8vo. 9#. 

Willis (Prof.) Principles of Mechanism. 

8vo. 15s. 

Wood (Dean). Elements of Algebra. 

Revised and enlarged, with Notes, additional Propositions, and Examples, 
by T. Ldnd, B.D., Fellow of St. John's College. 8vo. 12#. 6 d. 

Wood (Dean). Appendix to Algebra. 

Containing Solutions of difficult Equations, and Problems, together with 
a large collection of Examples in every part of Algebra, and College 
Examination Papers, by T. Lund, B.l>. 8vo. 6#. 6 d. 

Woodhouse (Prof.) Treatise on Plane and Spherical 

Trigonometry. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12#. 
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J. & J. J. DEIGHTON, 

Agents to the University, 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Alford (Rev. H.) The School of the Heart, and other 

Poems, 2 vols. 12mo. a*. 

Archaeological Journal. 

Published under the direction of the Central Committee of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland for the Encouragement 
and Prosecution of Researches into the Arts and Monuments of the 
Early and Middle Ages. Published Quarterly. Nos. 1 — 7, 8vo. 
Plates, 2s. 6 d. each, also vol. I. containing Nos. 1 — i, with Index, 
&c., cloth, 11*. 

Arnold (Dr Thomas). History of Rome. 

8vo. vol. I. 16*. vol II. 18*. voL III. 14*. 

Arnold (Dr Thomas). History of the later Roman Com- 
monwealth, from the end of the second Punic War, to the death of 
Julius Ciesar ; and of the reign of Augustus ; with a Life of Trajan. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 8*. 

Biographical Dictionary. 

A new General One, projected and partly arranged by the late Rev. 
Hugh James Rose, B.D., Principal of King's College, London. Edited 
by the Rev. Henry J. Rose, B.D. lati Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, 8vo- vols. I to VIII. 18*. each. 

A volume is published Quarterly. 

Butler (Bp.) Memoirs of his Life, Character, and 

Writings. By Thomas Bartlett, A.M., Rector of Kingstone, Kent. 
Portrait. 8vo. 12*. 

Cambridge University Almanack for the Year 1846. 

Embellished with a Line Engraving by Mr E. Chai.i.is, from a Drawing 
by W. G. Dodobon, of the Great Court of Trinity College, 4*. 6«f. 
Continued Annually. 

Cambridge University Calendar, for the Year 1845. 

6*. Continued Annually. 

Cambridge Guide, including Historical and Architectural 

Notices of the Public Buildings, &c., new Edition, illustrated by 
numerous beautiful Engravings, from Drawings by Mackenzie and 
Rudge, and a New Plan of the Town. 12mo. cloth, 5s. C,d. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BV J. &. J. J. BRIGHTON. 


Cambridge, Illustrations of. 

Being a series of Views of the Public Buildings of the University and 
Town. Engraved by Messrs. Stoker. 4to. and 8vo. Each plate is sold 
separately. 

Cambridge Portfolio. 

Consisting of Papers illustrative of the principal features in the Scho- 
lastic and Social System of the University. Edited by the Rev. J. J. 
Smith, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and C'aius College. 2 vols. 4to. with 
numerous engravings, &c. 41. 4*. 

Cambridge antiquarian ^onrtp’s ^publications!. 

No. I. — Corric (Rev. Prof.) A Catalogue of the 

Original Library of St Catharine's Hall, mcccc.i.xxv. 4to. sewed, 1#. (id. 

No. II. — Smith (Itev J. J.) Abbreviata Cronica ab 

anno 1377, usque ad annum 14119. 4to. sewed, 2*. 6 d. 

No. III. — Goodwin (Itev. James). An Account of the 

Kites and Ceremonies which took place at the Consecration of Arch- 
bishop Parker, with an Introductory Preface and Notes. 4to. sewed, 
•V fid. 

Nos. IV. and V. — Woodham (H. A., Esq.) An Appli- 
cation of Heraldry to the Illustration of various University and Colle- 
giate Antiquities. Part the First, 4to. sewed, 6*. Part the Second, 
4to. sewed, 4s. 6d. 

Nos. VI. and VIII. — Cowie (Rev. Morgan.) A De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Scarce Books in the Library 
of St John’s College, Cambridge. Parts I. and II. 4to. sewed, 4*. 0 d. 
each. 

No. VII. — Willis (Prof.) A Description of the Sextry 

Bam at Ely, lately demolished. With Illustrations. 4to. sewed, 

No. IX. — Willis (Prof.) Architectural Nomenclature 

of the Middle Ages. 4to. Plates, sewed, 7*. 

No. X. — Dryden (Sir Henry, Bart.) Roman and 

Roman-British Remains, at and near Shefford, Co. Beds. 

King (C. W. Esq.) A Catalogue of Coins 

from the same place. 4to. Plates, sewed, fi*. fid. 

No. XI. — Smith (Rev. J. J.) Specimens of College 

Plate, with Thirteen Plates. 4to. sewed, 15*. 

First Report, presented to the Cambridge Antiquarian 

Society, at its General Meeting, May 6, 1841. 8vo. sewed, 1*. 

Second Report, presented May 13, 1842. 8vo. sewed, Is. 
Third Report, presented May 24, 1843. Sewed, Is. 
Fourth Report, presented May 14, 1844. Sewed, Is. 
Fifth Report, presented May 9, 1845. Sewed, Is. 
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Corrie (Prof.) Brief Historical Notices of the Inter- 
ference of the Crown with the Affairs of the English Universities. 8vo. 
3k. (id. 

Dyer (G.) History of the University and Colleges of 

Cambridge ; including Notices relating to the Founders and Eminent 
Men. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 18s. Large Paper, 1/. 11s. Sri. 

Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, with Index. 

Complete in LIX. Parts. 

Or in Volumes: 

Pure Sciences, 2 vols. Mixed and Applied Sciences, 6 vols. History 
and Biography, 5 vols. Miscellaneous and Lexicographical, 12 vols. 
General Index, 1 vol. 

Fuller (Dr. Thos.) History of the University of 

Cambridge, from the Conquest to the year 1834. Edited by Rev. M. 
PmcKBTT, M.A., F.S.A., of Trinity College, and Tiros. Wright, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., of Trinity College ; with Illustrative Notes. W ith two 
Plans of Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. 

Jcnyus (Rev. L.) Manual of British Vertebrate Animals: 

or Descriptions of all the Animals belonging to the Classes Mammalia, 
Aves, Keptilia, Amphibia, and Pisces, observed in the British Islands. 
8vo. 13#. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 

To be continued, Monthly. 

No. I. — V. 8vo. 2 s. 6 d. each. 

Smith (Rev. Charles Lesingham). Poetical Works. 

8 vo. 5s. 

Smyth (Prof.) Lectures on Modern History, from the 

Irruption of the Northern Nations to the Close of the American 
War. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.‘ 1/. 1*. 

Smyth (Prof.) Lectures on History. Second and con- 
cluding Series. On the French Revolution. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
8vo. 1/. 11#. Od. 


Thorp (Vcn. Arch.) A Statement of Particulars con- 
nected with the Restoration of the Round Church, by the Chairman 
of the Restoration Committee. 8vo. sewed, 2#. 6 d. 

Walmislev (Prof.) A Collection of Anthems used in 

the Chapels of King’s, Trinity, and St John’s Colleges, compiled and 
arranged in Chronological order. 8vo. cloth 5#. 

Walmisley (Prof.) Collection of Chants in use at the 
Chapels of King's, Trinity, and St John’s Colleges. The Voice parts 
in Score, with an Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano-forte. To 
which are added the Responses used at Trinity Chapel. Imp. 8vo. 
12 #. 0 d. 
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Whewell (Dr.) Architectural Notes on German 

Churches; with Notes written during an Arcliitectural Tour in 
Picardy and Normandy. Tliird Edition. To which is added. Trans- 
lation of Notes on Churches of the Rhine, by M. F. Dc Lassaulx, 
Architectural Inspector to the King of Prussia. 8vo. Plates, 12*. 

Whewell (Dr.) History of the Inductive Sciences, from 

the Earliest to the Present Time. 3 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

Whewell (Dr.) The Philosophy of the Inductive Sci- 

ences, founded upon their History. 2 vols. 8vo. II. 10*. 

Whewell (Dr.) On the Principles of English University 

Education. Including Additional Thoughts on the Study of Mathe- 
matics. Second Edition. 8vo. 5*. 

Willis (Prof.) Remarks on the Architecture of the 

Middle Ages, especially in Italy. 8vo. Plates, 10*. 6d. Large 
Paper, 1/. 1*. 

Willis (Prof.) The Architectural History of Canterbury 

Cathedral. 8vo. cloth, 10*. 6 d. 
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VIEWS 


OF THE 

COLLEGES AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
3}n Slnibersitp of (ffambriiigt, 

Taken expressly for the University Almanack, 

(Measuring about 17 inches by 11 inches.) 


No. Year. Subject. 

1— 1801 TRINITY COLLEGE— West Front of Library. 

2— 1802 KING’S COLLEGE and CHAPEL — West Front, and Clare Hall. 

3 — 1803 St. JOHN’S COLLEGE — Bridge and West Front. 

4— 1804 QUEENS’ COLLEGE— taken from the Mill. 

5 — 1805 JESUS COLLEGE — taken from the Road. 

6 — 1806 EMMANUEL COLLEGE — Went Front. 

7— 1807 PEMBROKE COLLEGE— West Front. 

8 — 1808 TRINITY HALL — taken from Clare Hall Garden. 

0—1809 SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE— taken from Bowling Green. 

10— 1810 CHRIST’S COLLEGE— taken from the Garden. 

11— 1811 CAIUS COLLEGE— Second Court. 

12— 1812 DOWNING COLLEGE— Master’s Lodge. 

13— 1813 St. PETER’S COLLEGE— taken from the Street. 

14— 1814 CATHARINE HALL— Interior of Court. 

15— 1815 CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE— Interior of Old Court. 

16 — 1816 MAGDALENE COLLEGE — Front of Pepysian Library. 

17— 1817 SENATE-HOUSE and UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

18— 1818 TRINITY COLLEGE— Great Court. 

19— 1819 St. JOHN’S COLLEGE— Second Court. 

20— 1820 MAGDALENE COLLEGE— First Court. 

21— 1821 EMMANUEL COLLEGE— First Court. 

22— 1822 KING’S COLLEGE— Old Building. 

23— 1823 JESUS COLLEGE— taken from the Close. 

24— 1824 QUEENS’ COLLEGE— taken from the Grove. 

25— 1825 OBSERVATORY. 

26— 1826 CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE— West Front, New Building. 

27 1827 TRINITY COLLEGE — Interior of King's Court. 

28 — 1828 St. PETER'S COLLEGE — Gisborne’s Court. 
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No. Year. Sutyct. 

29 — 1821! KING’S COLLEGE NEW BUILDINGS and CHAPEL— taken 

from Lhc Street. 

30— 1830 St. JOHN’S COLLEGE— New Building. 

31 — 1831 TRINITY COLLEGE — West Front of King's Court and Library. 

32— 1832 CHRIST’S COLLEGE— New Buildings. 

33— 1833 KING’S COLLEGE CHAPE L — Between the Roofs. 

34— 1834 PITT PRESS. 

33 — 1835 SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE — taken fiom an Elevation. 

36— 1836 KING’S COLLEGE— CHAPEL, &c. West Front. 

37— 1837 St. JOHN’S COLLEGE— New Bridge. &c. 

38— 1838 FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 

39— 1839 The NEW UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 

40 — 1840 CAMBRIDGE — from the top of St. John’s College New Buildings. 

41 — 1841 CLARE HALL — from the Bridge. 

42— 1842 FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. Entrance Hall and Statue Gallety. 

43— 1843 TRINITY COLLEGE. Interior of the Hall. 

44 1844 St. SEPULCHRE’S CHURCH, as restored by the Cam n u idoe 

Camden Society. 

45 — 1845 CAIUS COLLEGE Gate of Honour. Senate House and New 
Univeksity Library. 

40—1846 GREAT COURT OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 

Nos. 1 to 25, inclusive Price, Plain Impressions 2*. 6 d. 

Proofs 6». 0 d. 

Nos. 20 to 45, ...... Plain Impressions 5s. Of/. 

Proofs 8/. Orf. 

on India Paper... 12». Oil. 
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